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The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  planned 
the  Centennial  commemoration  of  the 
Freeport  debate  for  a  period  of  over  two 
years.  Very  early  in  the  planning,  the 
Society  determined  to  eliminate  the  street 
carnival,  side  show  type  of  celebration,  and 
to  keep  the  observance,  insofar  as  possible, 
upon  a  plane  worthy  of  the  momentous 
event  it  commemorated. 

The  drawing  of  paper  plans  was  rela- 
tively simple,  but  their  adequate  execution, 
in  a  presentation  of  these  proportions,  re- 
quired the  sacrifice,  cooperation  and  devo- 
tion of  thousands  of  people.  Naturally, 
The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  had  high 
hopes,  but  no  expectation  of  the  sponta- 
neous, engulfing  wave  of  assistance  and 
enthusiasm  which  carried  forward  the 
many  events  of  Centennial  Week.  The 
most  memorable,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
most  beneficial,  aspect  of  the  entire  com- 
memoration was  this  united  community 
effort.  It  will  give  encouragement  and 
support  to  many  other  endeavors  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Not  only  did  this  wave  of  enthusiasm 
assure  the  success  of  the  Centennial,  but 
it  also  effectively  hid  the  mistakes.  Work- 
ing in  an  unknown  field,  and  with  no 
previous  experience  whatsoever,  there 
were  bound  to  be  regrettable  oversights. 
The  Society  expresses  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  all  of  our  citizens 
are,  with  charity  and  good  will,  looking 
back  at  the  forest  and  not  at  the  trees. 

For  many  months  prior  to  Centennial 
Week  the  Board  of  Directors  had  hoped 
to  make  a  permanent  record  of  the  observ- 
ance, in  book  form.  The  decision  on  this 
last  of  its  Centennial  projects  had  to  await 
a    final    accounting    of    funds.    When    a 


ROBERT  J.  SCHMELZLE 

substantial  surplus  occurred,  the  Board 
voted  to  proceed,  feeling  that  such  a 
record,  placed  in  hundreds  of  homes  and 
libraries,  was  the  best  possible  means  of 
permanently  memorializing  the  great  de- 
bate and  its  Centennial  commemoration. 
The  same  committee  which  prepared  the 
Centennial  booklet  became  the  producers 
of  the  book  —  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Seeley,  Mrs. 
Carl  H.  Neyhart,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Yager, 
Howard  Scholes,  Robert  P.  Eckert  Jr.  and 
Robert  J.  Schmelzle.  Dr.  Paul  Crawford 
of  Northern  Illinois  University  consented 
to  the  use  of  material  from  his  booklet, 
"The  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  at  Freeport, 
Illinois."  Other  contributions  are  by  Miss 
Joyce  Baltzer,  Miss  Dagmar  Hansen,  Mrs. 
Robert  Carlile,  Mrs.  George  W.  Graham, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Zeiders,  Mrs.  Reuben  Baum- 
gartner,  Milton  Babcock  and  Philip  Keister. 
The  committee  is  greatly  indebted  to  Miss 
Ruth  A.  Winn  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Franz  for  their 
devoted  proofreading  of  all  copy,  and  to 
A.  L.  Riche  and  Heinz  Vaterlaus  and  their 
committees  for  their  assistance  with  the 
photography.  It  is  especially  indebted  to 
the  Freeport  Journal-Standard,  the  Rock- 
ford  Morning  Star,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Life  Magazine  and  a  host  of  amateur  pho- 
tographers for  pictures  and  illustrative 
material,  and  to  radio  station  WFRL  for 
tape  recordings  of  many  events. 


THIS  BOOK  was  prepared  by  a  staff  of  six  members:  (At  left, 
standing)  Howard  Scholes,  chairman  and  managing  editor;  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Yager,  Robert  J.  Schmelzle,  Lincoln-Douglas  Society 
president;  (seated,  left)  Robert  P.  Eckert  Jr.,  manuscript  editor, 
Mrs.  Carl  Neyhart  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Seeley. 

—  Journal-Standard  Photo 


Printing  was  done  by  Wagner  Printing 
Company,  which  was  founded  in  1853  as 
the  Deutscher  Anzeiger  newspaper. 

Body  type  used  is  10  point  Caledonia. 
Heads  were  set  in  Admiral  Script.  Paper 
is  60-pound  white  Beckett  Opaque  Vellum 
Book,  printed  by  the  offset  process. 

The  end  papers  are  a  color  photograph 
by  Harry  Herlin  of  the  figures  made  by 
two  Freeport  artists,  Gladys  and  Merl  A. 
Blackwood,  for  a  diorama  of  the  Freeport 
debate. 

Lincoln's  own  handwriting,  from  his 
scrapbook    of    the    debates,    inscribed   the 


words  on  the  cover  of  this  book:  "The 
second  joint  debate,  August  27,  1858,  at 
Freeport,  Illinois." 

Every  effort  was  made  to  verify  and 
record  the  facts  of  this  historic  event.  The 
Lincoln-Douglas  Society  hopes  that  this 
book  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
attended  the  commemoration,  and  that  it 
will  also  prove  a  source  of  reliable  histori- 
cal reference. 

ROBERT  J.  SCHMELZLE 

President,  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society 


OTHER  CONTRIBUTORS:  (at  left,  seated)  Miss  Dagmar  Hansen. 
Standing:  Miss  Joyce  Baltzer,  Philip  Keister.  (Below,  seated 
left  to  right)  Mrs.  J.  F.  Franz,  Miss  Ruth  A.  Winn,  Mrs.  Carl 
Neyhart,  Mrs.  George  W.  Graham  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Zeiders. 
(Standing,  left  to  right)  Robert  J.  Schmelzle,  Howard  Scholes, 
Mrs.  Robert  Carlisle,  Mrs.  Reuben  Baumgartner,  Robert  P. 
Eckert  Jr.,  and  Milton  Bobcock. 
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DISPLAYS 

County  Fair  —  Fairgrounds,  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 19,  through  Saturday,  August  23 
Historical   Display  —  Historical   Museum, 

Friday,    August    22,    through    Saturday, 

August  30 
Rawleigh  Museum  —  Monday,  August  25, 

through  Friday,  August  29 
A  Century  of  Flowers  —  Masonic  Temple 

Ballroom,  Tuesday,  August  26,  through 

Friday,  August  29 
Art  Exhibit  —  Masonic  Temple,  Tuesday, 

August  26,  through  Friday,  August  29 
Photographic  Exhibit  —  Masonic  Temple, 

Tuesday,    August    26,    through    Friday, 

August  29 
Coin-Stamp    Exhibit   —    Freeport   Library, 

Tuesday,    August    26,    through    Friday, 

August  29 
Antique     Show     —     Veterans'     Memorial 

Home,    Saturday    and    Sunday,    August 

30  and  31 

PRESENTATIONS  AND  EVENTS 

Pageant  —  Chicagoland  Music  Festival, 
Soldiers'  Field,  7:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  Au- 
gust 23 

Spiritual  Commemoration  of  debate  at  all 
Freeport  churches,  Sunday,  August  24 

Centennial  Lady  selection  and  presenta- 
tion of  Contest  Awards  —  3:00  p.m.,  Sun- 
day, August  24 

Reenactment,  Freeport  Debate  —  Taylor 
Park,  3:30  p.m.,  Sunday,  August  24 

Band  and  Choral  Concert  —  Krape  Park, 
8:00  p.m.,  Sunday,  August  24 

Musical  Drama,  "Day  of  Decision"  —  Krape 
Park,  8:00  p.m.,  Monday,  August  25, 
through  Friday,  August  29 

Dedication  of  Brewster  House  Plaque  — 
North  State  Avenue,  11:00  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
August  26 


Dedication  of  Lake  Le-Aqua-Na,  2:00  p.m., 
Tuesday,  August  26 

Parade  —  Walnut,  Main,  State  and  Ste- 
phenson Streets,  9:30  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
August  27 

Postage    Stamp    Ceremonies    —    Masonic 

Temple    Reviewing    Stand,    11:00    a.m., 

Wednesday,  August  27 
Freeport    Concert    Band    —    Debate    Site, 

State  and  Douglas,  2:15  p.m.,  Wednes- 
day, August  27 
Commemoration     Ceremonies    —     Debate 

Site,     State    and     Douglas,    3:00    p.m., 

Wednesday,  August  27 
Dedication  of  Douglas  School  —  4:15  p.m., 

Wednesday,  August  27 
Broadwood  Piano  Recital  —  Junior  High 

School,  8:00  p.m.,  Friday,  August  29 
Balloon    Ascension    —    Taylor    Park,    5:30 

p.m.,  Saturday,  August  30 
Centennial     Balls     and     Presentation     of 

Awards  —  evening,  Saturday,  August  30 

ENTERTAINMENT 
DISTINGUISHED    GUESTS 

Governor's  Dinner  —  Sponsoring  Members, 
Hotel  Freeport,  7:00  p.m.,  Tuesday, 
August  26 

Coffee  —  National  and  State  Officials  — 
Flower  Show,  Masonic  Temple,  11:30 
a.m.,  Wednesday,  August  27 

Luncheon  —  National  and  State  Officials  — 
1:00  p.m.,  Wednesday,  August  27 

Luncheon  —  Historians,  Press  and  Com- 
munications, Garden  Room,  Hotel  Free- 
port,  1:00  p.m.,  Wednesday,  August  27 

Senatorial  Reception  —  Sponsoring  Mem- 
bers, Veterans'  Memorial  Home,  5:00 
p.m.,  Wednesday,  August  27 
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H.  Con.  Res.  346 


Passed  July  15, 1958 


Sghtg'fifth  £onsress  of  the  flnittfl  States  of  2merica 


AT  THE  SECOND  SESSION 


Begun  and  hdd  eu  the  City  of  Washington  on  Tuesday,  the  seventh  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight 


(Toncorrent  Tlesolotion 

Whereas  the  debate  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las at  Freeport,  Illinois,  in  the  Illinois  senatorial  contest  of  1858 
was  one  of  the  great  and  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States ;  and 

AVhereas  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  is 
to  be  appropriat«ly  commemorated  at  Freeport  in  August  of  1958 : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  corwurring), 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  joins  the  city  of  Freeport  in 
eonunemorating  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debat*  which  was  held  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  on  August  27,  1858. 

Seo.  2.  A  copy  of  this  resolution,  suitably  engrossed  and  duly 
authenticated,  snail  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  and 
the  president  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society,  Freeport,  Illinois. 

Attest: 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


^i?r^->^^ 


Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


[COPY] 


<^tate  or  <^  I  lino  is 

Seventieth  General  Assembly 

SENATE 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  34 


WHEREAS,  the  debate  between  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at 
Freeport,  Illinois,  on  August  27,  1858,  being 
the  second  in  a  series  of  seven  debates 
between  said  candidates  in  the  Illinois 
Senatorial  contest,  is  recognized  by  histo- 
rians and  patriots  as  one  of  the  great  mo- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  United  States; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  statements  made  and 
the  principles  espoused  by  the  contestants 
on  that  occasion  have  in  great  measure 
shaped  our  history  for  the  past  one  hundred 
years;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  the  words  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  "Here  was  sounded 
the  keynote  of  a  struggle  which,  after  con- 
vulsing the  nation,  made  it  united  and 
free";  and 

WHEREAS,  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  said  debate  is  to  be  fittingly  and  patri- 
otically memorialized  in  a  program  of  com- 
memorative events  in  Freeport  in  August 
of  1958;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  most  fitting  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
give  recognition  and  approbation  to  such 
centennial  and  that  it  commend  the  ob- 
servance thereof  to  all  citizens  of  this  great 
state;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  By  the  Senate  of  the 
Seventieth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  the   House   of   Representatives 


concurring  herein,  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Illinois  extend  its  best  wishes  and 
support  to  the  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate,  held  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  on  Aug- 
ust 27,  1858;  that  we  recommend  all  citi- 
zens of  Illinois  participate  in  the  observance 
of  such  historic  event;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  a  special  joint  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  one  Senator  and  one 
Representative,  be  appointed  by  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  respective  houses  to 
attend  this  centennial  anniversary  program 
as  official  representatives  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  April  25,  1957 
/s/  John  Wm.  Chapman 
President  of  the  Senate 

/s/  Edward  E.  Fernandes 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 

Concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives  April  30,  1957 

/s/  Warren  L.  Wood 

Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives 

/s/  Fred  W.  Ruegg 

Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives 

This  resolution  was  offered  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Marvin  F.  Burt  of  Freeport  and 
was  offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Harold  W.  Widmer,  also 
of  Freeport. 
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Too  often  we  take  for  granted  our  heritage  of  freedom.  An  occasion  such 
as  this  reminds  us  again  of  the  great  historic  struggles  involving  the  moral 
issues  of  the  dignity  of  man.  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  and  die  good 
citizens  of  Freeport  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their  commemoration 
of  this  meaningful  event  in  world  history. 
(Statement  of  William  G.  Sfratton,  Governor  of  Illinois) 


The  Freeport  debate  was  the  most  important  of  the  series.  Douglas'  posi- 
tion has  been  commonly  misunderstood.  He  was  not  heroic  and  he  refused 
to  say  that  slavery  was  inherently  immoral,  but  he  was  trying  to  allow  the 
territories  to  decide  the  issue  for  themselves.  He  hoped  to  confine  the  issue 
of  slavery  to  the  frontiers  and  not  permit  it  to  disrupt  the  Union.  If  I  had 
lived  at  that  time,  I  would  have  been  on  Lincoln's  side,  but  Douglas  deserves 
better  treatment  than  history  has  accorded  him. 
(Statement  by  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas) 


No  debate  in  history  had  so  profound  an  effect  on  national  destiny  and 
the  shaping  of  public  opinion  as  the  series  of  debates  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas.  The  commemoration  in  1958  marks  one  of  the  truly  significant 
events  in  our  history  and  I  congratulate  Freeport  on  the  spectacular  and 
outstanding  way  it  is  being  observed. 
(Statement  of  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen) 


Congratulations  to  the  Lincoln-Douglas  So- 
ciety, and  to  the  citizens  of  Freeport  and 
Stephenson  County,  who  have  made  possible 
the  outstanding  centennial  observance  of  the 
historic  debate  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  which  took  place  in  the 
City  of  Freeport  on  August  27,  1858. 
(Statement  by  Leo  E.  Allen,  Member  of  Congress, 
16th  District,  Illinois) 


As  we  welcome  visitors  for  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate,  we 
hope  they  will  visit  our  good  schools  and 
beautiful  parks,  shop  in  our  stores,  see  our  fac- 
tories, and  remember  Freeport  as  a  good  place 
to  live.  We  are  proud  of  our  link  with  national 
history,  and  look  forward,  as  well  as  back, 
hoping  to  plan  well  for  the  years  of  tomorrow. 
(Statement  by  Glen  F.  Kunkle,  Mayor  of  Freeport) 


As  chairman  of  the  Stephenson  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  I  welcome  you  to  Freeport  and 
Stephenson  County  on  this  occasion.  We  are 
proud  that  Stephenson  County  was  the  site 
of  such  an  historic  event  and  hope  that  you 
have  a  most  pleasant  visit. 
(Statement  of  Joe  Shelly,  Chairman 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Stephenson  County) 
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In  1929,  a  group  of  Freeport  citizens  or- 
ganized a  not-for-profit  corporation  "to 
educate  and  encourage  the  general  public 
to  think,  study,  and  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  history  of  our  County,  State  and 
Nation,  and  historical  events,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  lives,  works  and  deeds 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las." The  immediate  objective  was  to 
create  an  instrumentality  for  the  staging 
and  management  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
observance  planned  for  August  of  1929  < ' ' 
and,  beyond  that,  to  have  a  permanent  or- 
ganization for  the  continuous  commemo- 
ration of  these  two  great  statesmen,  and 
for  further  tributes. 

A  pre-organization  meeting  had  been 
held  on  November  28,  1928  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  W.  T.  Rawleigh  and  J.  R.  Jack- 
son. Present  members  of  the  Society  who 
participated  in  that  meeting  are  L.  A.  Ful- 
wider,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Breed,  and 
Mrs.  Lucile  Rawleigh.  After  a  thorough 
discussion,  directors  were  elected  for  the 
organization  as  follows:  J.  R.  Jackson,  A. 
R.  Dry,  L.  A.  Fulwider,  F.  A.  Read,  D.  F. 
Graham,  Mrs.  Lucile  Rawleigh,  and  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Towslee.  Officers  elected  for  the 
Society  were:  J.  R.  Jackson,  president;  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Towslee,  vice-president:  and  Mrs. 
Lucile  Rawleigh,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Board  proceeded  with  necessary 
steps  to  incorporate,  and  on  February  4, 
1929,  a  not-for-profit  Charter  was  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  During  the  following  months  the 
membership  was  expanded  and  the  Society 
undertook  the  management  of  the  memo- 
rable events  in  connection  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  statue  of  "Lincoln,  the  Debater" 


in  Taylor  Park  on  August  27,  1929,  the  71st 
anniversary  of  the  debate.  This  dedication 
and  commemoration  was  an  outstanding 
success,  still  remembered  vividly  by  thou- 
sands of  Stephenson  County  residents  and 
visitors,  and  by  historians  and  Lincoln 
scholars. 

For  over  twenty-five  years  after  1929  — 
years  of  depression,  wars  and  vast  changes, 
—  the  Society  was  inactive,  but  was  kept 
in  existence  largely  through  the  efforts  and 
zeal  of  J.  R.  Jackson.  He  looked  forward 
with  great  anticipation  to  the  centennial 
observance  of  the  debate,  and  realized  the 
need  for  the  Society  to  maintain  its  exist- 
ence for  that  purpose.  It  is  most  regret- 
table that  "J.  R.,"  devoted  as  he  was  to  the 
great  traditions  of  his  country  and  to  the 
commemoration  of  the  fateful  clash  of 
August  27,  1858,  passed  away  only  a  few 
years  before  the  centennial  date. 

Early  in  1956,  with  the  Centennial  less 
than  three  years  away,  the  members  of  the 
Society  made  plans  to  re-activate  the  organ- 
ization. After  preliminary  conferences  and 
investigation,  a  formal  meeting  of  all  mem- 

(i)   For  an  account  of  that  celebration,  see  page  23. 

Below:  Mr.  J.  R.  Jackson,    1st  President 
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bers  was  held  on  July  10,  1956.  A  new 
board  of  directors  and  new  officers  were 
elected,  and  there  was  extensive  discussion 
of  corporate  affairs  and  of  the  Centennial 
observance  of  the  great  debate.  The  board 
met  again  on  August  10,  1956,  at  which 
time  the  bylaws  were  amended,  and  the 
board  expanded  to  eleven  directors.  There- 
after, the  board  met  frequently  and  worked 
diligently  on  the  task  of  planning,  financing 
and  guiding  the  Centennial  celebration. 
The  present  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Society  are:  Robert  J.  Schmelzle,  president; 
John  Resh,  vice-president;  Norman  Sleezer, 
treasurer;    Robert    Chapman;    Mrs.    Byron 


O.  Cully;  Ray  M.  Kendle;  Mrs.  Carl  H. 
Neyhart;  Thomas  R.  Pfisterer;  Mrs.  Robert 
M.  Seeley;  B.  Curtis  Taylor;  Richard  Wah- 
ler  Jr.,  directors. 

The  Society  sustained  a  great  loss  in 
the  sudden  passing  of  its  secretary,  Walter 
T.  Woodcock,  in  February  of  1958.  His 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  early  plan- 
ning of  the  commemoration  were  invalu- 
able. Hugh  Grow  has  served  as  secretary 
since  June  1,  1958.  The  sponsoring  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  have  shouldered  the 
major  portion  of  the  financing. 

ROBERT  J.   SCHMELZLE 


ABOVE:    W.    T.    Woodcock,    secretary;    Robert   J.    Schmelzle,    president; 
John   A.   Resh,   vice  president  of  the   Lincoln-Douglas   Society. 
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Mrs.  Florence  Jackson  Alexander 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Baltzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bamberg 
Miss  Marie  Barcellona 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelsye  Baylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bentley 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Vernon  Besley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Billerbeck 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bingham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  Borchers 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Born 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  A.  Boyd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Breed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bruni 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Bunchman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  F.  Burt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carmen  Cali 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Camerer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  B.  Cappa 
Central  111.  Electric  and  Gas  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  G.  Cowan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Crawford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Daacon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  O.  Davis 
Miss  Florence  Dildine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Doak 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  W.  Eaton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robt.  P.  Eckert,  Jr. 
Economy  Fire  &  Casualty  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  G.  Elvey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Ennenga 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Ennenga 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  C.  Erickson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Fansher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Ferguson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Ferguson 
First  National  Bank  of  Freeport 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Fish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breard  Fishburn 
Mr.  Victor  E.  Fishburn 
Freeport  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co. 
Freeport  Insurance  Company 
Freeport  Journal-Standard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Furst 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeler  Gift 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gilbert 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Gilmore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Glos,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Goddard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Gokey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Gokey,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  C.  Goodhue 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Graff 
Mrs.  George  Graham 
Mrs.  Fred  Gund 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Gund 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Haas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  Haas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Halbin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Harrington 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Hart 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Hayes 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Heinen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ozro  D.  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  F.  Hines 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Hirtle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoffmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Holm 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welby  Holt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harland  Hoppock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hulburt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Hunt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  R.  Hunter 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Hyatt,  Sr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hyslop 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Jepsen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Kahl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Kaney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Kautenberg 

Mr.  Philip  L.  Keister 

Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Kimber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Kimes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Kirkman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Kirkpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Kleindel 

Mr.  Karl  Knecht 

Mr.  Russell  Knobel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  H.  Knowlton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Koenig 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Kortemeier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  K.  Kortemeier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Koym 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lattig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Lemanski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Levy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Linden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Onni  Lindfors 

Miss  Gladys  Lozier 

Mrs.  Harriet  Lozier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Luecke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Maves 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Mernitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Messing 

Micro  Switch  Division 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  K.  Muse 

National  Tea  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Nelson 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Neyhart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Nimmo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Opel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merlin  J.  Otting 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Ousley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Pauler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Pash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  E.  Peck 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Penson 

Dr.  N.  C.  Phillips 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  K.  Phillips 

Piggly-Wiggly  Mid  West  Co. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Pritikin 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Leon  Purkey 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Radtke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Ramm 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rasmussen 

Mrs.  Lucile  Rawleigh 

The  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Company 

The  F.  A.  Read  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Resh 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Rideout 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  F.  Ridgway 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Rockey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rosenstiel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Rosenstiel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Roush 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Rudy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Schactner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Schiesser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  H.  Schirmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Schmelzle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  L.  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Schroeder 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Schulte 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Seeley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Seitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nick  Servatius 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  D.  Shelly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Smith 

Mrs.  J.  Fred  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  F.  Smith 

Mrs.  Mary  Henney  Smithe 

Dr.  C.  L.  Snyder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Spielman 

State  Bank  of  Freeport 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Strawn 

Mrs.  Wesley  W.  Stukenberg 

Mr.  H.  W.  Sweatt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  Taft 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Curtis  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Thayer 

Mrs.  William  J.  Trevillian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Trillet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Trunck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  A.  Trunck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Vincent 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Vogelei 

Mr.  Karl  Wagner 

Miss  Margaret  Wagner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wahler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Walker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  W.  Waller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Wenner 

Western  Newell  Mfg.  Co. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Widmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Wietzke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Wilsey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monte  Woolever 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  L.  Wright 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Yavitt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Younkin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  Zartman 
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LINCOLN.DOUGLAS  SOCIETY  BOARD,  which  planned  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  Centennial,  is  composed  of  (seated, 
left  to  right):  John  Resh,  Mrs.  Byron  O.  Cully,  Robert  J. 
Schmelzle,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Seeley,  Mrs.  Carl  Neyhart,  Ray 
Kendle  (and  standing)  Esau  Dotlich,  office  manager,  Robert 
Chapman,  Curtis  Taylor,  Norman  C.  Sleezer  and  Hugh  Grow, 
replacing  the  late  Walter  L.  Woodcock. 

—  Journal-Standard   photo 
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Finance 

As  a  general  policy,  The  Lincoln-Douglas 
Society  was  determined  to  raise  necessary 
funds  by  widespread  subscription.  Centen- 
nial visitors  were  not  to  be  subjected  to 
admission  fees  for  every  event;  instead, 
nominal  fees  were  set  in  a  few  instances, 
largely  for  audience  regulation  and  for 
the  discharge  of  extraordinary  specific  ex- 
pense. The  merchants  and  industries  were 
not  to  be  asked  for  repeated  contributions 
and  outlays,  nor  for  nuisance  "advertising." 

The  adoption  of  these  policies  meant 
that  the  bulk  of  the  financing  had  to  come 
from  widespread  public  subscription.  Plans 
and  procedures  were  formulated  and  solici- 
tations started  early  in  1957.  The  immedi- 
ate response,  with  Centennial  Week  almost 
two  years  away,  was  a  welcome  and  reas- 
suring indication  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
cooperation  of  the  community. 

The  general  memberships— contributions 
of  nine  dollars  or  less— were  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Norman  Sleezer,  capably 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Roy  Sanders,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Trunck,  Elmer  Schirmer,  Philip  Bardell, 
Ernest  Wright  and  Arthur  Haas.  The  con- 
tributing and  sponsoring  memberships 
were  under  the  direction  of  B.  Curtis  Tay- 


MRS.  ROY  SANDERS  ELMER  SCHIRMER  AND  PHILIP  BARDELL 

lor.  Although  the  money  appeared  to  be 
raised  easily,  in  fact  there  was  long,  ardu- 
ous and  devoted  labor  on  the  part  of  these 
chairmen  and  their  many  assistants.  Over 
$27,000  was  obtained— a  generous  sum,  and 
one  that  insured  the  financial  success  of  the 
commemoration.  The  fact  that  no  con- 
tribution exceeded  $100  shows  the  wide- 
spread participation.  Special  credit  is  due 
the  sponsoring  members,  who  contributed 
approximately   five-sevenths    of   the   total. 

The  final  audit  of  the  Society's  books, 
in  November  of  1958,  revealed  total  re- 
ceipts of  $52,497.25.  The  excess  over  con- 
tributions came  from  admissions  to  specif- 
ic events  and  sales  of  souvenir  items. 
The  total  expenditures  from  the  fund 
amounted  to  $44,036.82,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $8,460.43,  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
used  to  subsidize  the  publication  of  this 
book. 

Publicity 

The  finest  presentation  in  the  world 
would  be  of  little  value  if  no  one  knew  of 
it.  Director  Richard  Wahler  Jr.  was  named 
general  chairman  of  publicity.  He  and  his 
committee    worked    for    many   months    to 


RICHARD  WAHLER    JR. 


PUBLICITY   COMMITTEE:    (Left   to   right)    Hugh   Grow, 
Richard  Wohler  and  Wm.  W.  Riddell. 


STAFF:  (Left  to  right)  Mrs.  Floy<J 
Polhill,  Mrs.  Ted  Wootan,  Robert 
J.    Schmelzle   and    Esau    Dotlich. 


bring  the  story  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Freeport  debate  to  the  entire  nation,  using 
every  medium  and  device  available— news- 
papers, radio,  television,  national  maga- 
zines, news  services,  window  cards,  speak- 
ers, mail  inserts  in  commercial  mailings, 
window  stickers,  cancellation  dies,  and 
others.  Over  8,000  pieces  of  first  class  mail 
giving  information  on  the  Centennial  were 
posted.  It  was  a  tremendous  task,  but  it 
accomplished  its  purpose.  Representatives 
of  various  publicity  media  were  most  co- 
operative. The  Freeport  Journal-Standard 
and  radio  station  WFRL  are  entided  to 
special  praise,  not  only  for  their  intensive 
local  coverage,  but  also  for  their  assistance 
in  originating  wire  stories  and  wire  photos, 
and  their  work  with  associates  in  the 
national  field. 

The  Staff 

Esau  Dotlich  served  as  the  executive 
director  of  the  Centennial,  a  full  time  job 
for  three  months.  His  invaluable  service 
covered  all  fields— work  with  project  com- 
mittees, coordination  of  all  activities,  prob- 
lems of  general  management  and  house- 
keeping at  the  Centennial  office.  Clarence 
Mayer  ser\ed  as  assistant  manager  during 
the  last  three  weeks  of  August. 

Mrs.  Floyd  Polhill  headed  the  steno- 
graphic staff  and  "tended  the  store"  at 
headc^uarters  during  the  summer  months. 
She  was  assisted  from  time  to  time  by 
many  volunteer  clerical  workers,  and  was 
very  capably  assisted  in  extensive  steno- 
graphic requirements  by  Mrs.  Harry  Kruse, 
Mrs.  Ted  Wootan,  Mrs.  Maynard  Metz 
and  Mrs.  George  Kleckner. 


The  Honorary  Committee 

The  interest  and  the  work  of  the  honor- 
ary committee,  consisting  of  Governor 
William  C  Stratton,  United  States  Sena- 
tors Paul  H.  Douglas  and  Everett  M.  Dirk- 
sen,  Congressman  Leo  E.  Allen,  Senator 
Marvin  F.  Burt,  Representatives  John 
Morris,  Harold  W.  Widmer  and  George 
Brydia,  and  Mayor  Glen  Kunkle,  were  not 
merely  nominal.  Over  a  two-year  period, 
in  voluminous  correspondence  and  in  fre- 
quent conferences,  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance proved  invaluable.  A  special  word  of 
commendation  for  Congressman  Leo  E. 
Allen  is  in  order.  He  contributed  immeas- 
urably by  his  persistent  efforts  on  the 
commemorative  stamp,  the  Congressional 
resolution,  arrangements  with  high  gov- 
ernmental officials,  information  and  ma- 
terials from  federal  bureaus  and  officers, 
and  innumerable  other  assignments. 
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JOHN  MORRIS 


GEORGE    BRYDIA 


DECORATION   COMMITTEE:   Joe  Shelly, 
Harry   Herlin   and   Charles   Taylor. 


Cooperating  Agencies 

The  old  telephone  building,  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  Stephenson  and  Walnut 
streets,  was  an  ideal  site  for  the  Society's 
headquarters.  The  Northwestern  Telephone 
Company  and  the  Union  Loan  and  Savings 
Association  provided,  through  the  summer, 
this  large  and  convenient  office  for  the 
many  activities  of  the  Centennial.  The 
Freeport  Masonic  Board  was  equally  gen- 
erous and  cooperative  in  making  large 
areas  of  its  building  available  for  the 
flower  show  and  for  exhibition  and  recep- 
tion rooms.  The  entire  park  system  of 
Freeport  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Centennial,  and  the  continuous  assistance 
of  the  Park  Board  and  of  superintendent 
Gunkel  proved  invaluable.  The  Freeport 
Board  of  Education,  the  Public  Library 
Board  and  their  executive  officers  were 
equally  helpful. 

The  facilities,  equipment  and  personnel 
of  the  Freeport  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Centen- 
nial and  helped  in  countless  ways.  The 
officials  of  both  the  city  of  Freeport  and 
of  Stephenson  County  responded  readily 
and  effectively.  Of  particular  importance, 
was  the  willing  cooperation  of  Chief  Marsh 
and  the  police  department,  and  of  Sheriff 
Engels  and  his  deputies,  in  planning  and 
controlling  crowd  and  traffic  patterns.  The 
Stephenson  County  Fair  Board  was  most 
helpful.  The  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety and  its  executive  secretary,  Clyde  C. 
Walton,  responded  generously  to  many  re- 
quests for  information  and  assistance. 

In  addition  to  the  many  business  firms 
which  cooperated  in  the  parade  and  other 
events,  acknowledgment  should  be  made 
of  the  contribution  of  Micro  Switch  Divi- 
sion of  Minneapolis-Honeywell,  which 
furnished  office  equipment;  of  Chapel  Hill 
Cemetery,  which  furnished  the  beautiful 
Brewster  House  placque;  and  of  numerous 


contractors  and  material  yards  in  furnish- 
ing equipment  and  materials  for  the  erec- 
tion of  displays,  decorations  and  platforms. 

Decorations  and  Displays 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the 
Centennial  was  the  decoration  and  display 
program.  The  beauty,  authenticity  and  ex- 
tensiveness  of  this  program  was  the  result 
of  careful  study  and  planning.  The  General 
Project  Committee  was  Freeport  Rotary 
Club.  Republican  and  Democratic  County 
Central  Committees  assisted,  supplying 
political  displays;  and  the  Retail  Council, 
together  with  all  retail  outlets,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  store  front  displays  of  1858 
merchandise  and  methods. 

The  project  goal  was  the  reproduction, 
insofar  as  possible,  of  a  prairie  town  of 
1858.  The  plan  included  extensive  decora- 
tions, both  patriotic  and  political  in  char- 
acter. It  was  intended  by  the  use  of  such 
decorations,  street  liners,  highway  en- 
trance liners,  pole  decorations  and  store 
front  decorations,  to  recapture  the  color, 
the  excitement,  the  partisan  fervor  and  the 
patriotism  of  August  27,  1858.  These  were 
planned  to  appear  against  a  background 
and  display  of  goods  and  wares  of  the  mid- 
nineteenth  centmy. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Project  Com- 
mittee set  up  sub-committees  on  historical 
research,  artistic  design,  finance,  central 
purchasing,  coordination  and  awards.  After 
extensive  study,  professional  decorators 
were  consulted.  In  due  course,  a  contract 
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for  the  basic  street  decorations  and  the 
sohcitation  authorization  for  the  store  front 
displays  was  given  to  Watson  Decorating 
Products  of  Brookfield,  IHinois.  This  firm 
had  full  responsibility  for  production, 
erection,  maintenance  and  subsequent  dis- 
mantling of  the  displays. 

Harry  Herlin  served  as  the  chairman  of 
this  General  Project  Committee.  Assisting 
him  as  sub-committee  heads  were  Joe 
Shelly,  Don  Opel,  Charles  Taylor,  Ed  Muse 
and  Reid  Horner. 

In  addition  to  the  general  street  and 
store  front  program,  the  committee  handled 
specific  site  displays,  such  as  the  Brewster 
House  corner  and  the  courthouse  lawn 
picture,  and  the  decoration  of  all  public 
buildings.  The  committee  was  also  active 
in  the  procurement  and  distribution  of  dis- 
play and  decorative  materials  for  store 
interiors. 

Five  permanent  historical  markers  were 
erected  during  the  Centennial  year  on  all 
of  the  highway  approaches  to  Freeport. 
These  metal  signs  of  blue  and  gold  contain 
a  brief  description  of  the  Freeport  debate 
and  its  historical  significance.  They  were 
purchased  by  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society 
in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society,  were  manufactured  by 
Pontiac  State  Prison  and  were  erected  by 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Highways.  The 
markers  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to 
our  citizens  and  visitors  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Arrangements 

There  were  thousands  of  spectators  at 


Flying  1858  Flag 

The  32-star  flag  of  1858  was  the  official 
Lincoln-Douglas  flag.  Eight  were  used  in  the 
advance  decorations. 

Should  they  be  taken  down  at  sunset? 

Both  the  Headquarters  of  the  Fifth  U.  S.  Army 
and  the  Headquarters  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Sector,  11th  U.  S.  Army  Corps,  answered  requests 
from  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  for  guidance. 

Both  said  that  "on  special  occasions,  to  produce 
a  patriotic  effect,"  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
flag  be  lowered  at  night. 


the  Centennial  to  be  cared  for— parked, 
seated,  lodged,  supplied  and  generally 
accommodated.  Solving  this  difficult  and 
unspectacular  problem  was  the  assignment 
of  the  arrangements  committee  —  the  Jay- 
cees  of  Freeport. 

The  erection,  maintenance  and  dis- 
mantling of  all  platforms,  bleachers,  stands 
and  booths  of  the  commemoration  were 
their  responsibility.  Press  and  radio  accom- 
modations, sound  equipment,  ushers  and 
ticket  takers,  platform  decoration,  first  aid 
and  a  hundred  and  one  other  problems 
arose,  and  found  adequate  solution  at  the 
hands  of  this  committee.  Fred  Corran 
served  as  chairman  and  was  assisted  by 
Roger  Hershberger,  Richard  Carroll,  Cal- 
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ARRANGEMENT  COMMITTEE  (First  row  seated,  left 
to  right):  Wm.  Frisch,  Frederick  Corran,  Calvin 
Broughton  and  Gordon  Bing.  Second  row:  Phillip 
Glovey,  Robert  Carlile,  Richard  Carroll,  Roger  Ander- 
son, Paul  Flynn,  John  Grieve,  Ronald  Bortz,  Thomas 
Gorman  and  William  Scharman. 


\in  Broughton,  Gordon  Bing,  Robert  L. 
Carlile,  Ronald  Bartz,  John  Grieve,  Philip 
Gla\  e\',  Phil  Wachtel,  Carl  Fairburn,  John 
Altman,  Paul  Flynn,  Tom  Carman,  Roger 
Anderson,  Bill  Scharman,  Jack  Harrison, 
Bob  Chapman  and  Don  Scott. 

Their  major  accomplishments  were  the 
spotting,  erecting  and  decorating  of  seven 
information  booths  at  highway  entrances 
to  the  city;  the  decorating  and  staging  of 
the  band  shell  at  Taylor  Park;  the  provid- 
ing of  special  seating,  loud  speakers  and 
the  elexated  platform  for  NBC  television 
cameramen;  the  locating  and  manning  of 
first  aid  booths;  the  designing  and  construc- 
tion of  the  parade  reviewing  stand  for  110 
special  guests,  plus  seating  for  400  spon- 
soring members;  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Guard  and  hostesses  in  seating 
the  guests;  the  designing  and  construction 
of  the  platform  and  seating  for  the  com- 
memorative exercises  at  the  Boulder  site; 
and  the  arrangements  for  parking  official 
cars.  These  constitute  the  high  points  only 
—a  complete  list  of  responsibilities  and 
accomplishments  of  this  committee  would 
be  almost  endless. 

County  Fair  Activity 

The  Stephenson  County  Fair  Board  co- 
operated with  the  Centennial  in  forming 
a  continuing  program  of  almost  two  weeks' 
duration.  Several  Centennial  presentations 
were  offered  during  Fair  week  for  the 
entertainment  and  enjoyment  of  Fair  visi- 
tors, including  the  Centennial   decorating 


QUOTA  CLUB  COMMITTEE  includes:  (Seated,  left 
to  right)  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Mernitz,  Mrs.  Harry  S. 
Brewster,  Mrs.  Edward  O.  Holliger;  (standing) 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Myers,  Mrs.  Kay  Bollon,  Mrs. 
Clarice  Nicholson,  Miss  Marie  Barcellona,  Mrs. 
Max  Choumont  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lattig. 


program  in  the  Freeport  business  district, 
the  display  at  the  Stephenson  County  His- 
torical Museum,  and  Centennial  events  at 
the  fairgrounds. 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  maintained 
a  booth  at  the  Fair  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Centennial  booklet  and  other  souvenirs. 
Attendants  at  the  booth  also  furnished  in- 
formation about  Centennial  events.  The 
Fair  booklet  gave  prominent  space  to  the 
Centennial  commemoration. 

The  project  committee  for  Fair  coordi- 
nation, including  the  equipping  and  man- 
ning of  the  booth,  was  the  Quota  Club  of 
Freeport.  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Brewster  was 
chairman  of  this  committee,  assisted  by 
Miss  Marie  Barcelona,  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Mernitz,  Mrs.  Kay  Bollon  and  Mrs.  Henry 
H.  Kriens. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Brewster, 
a  large  map  of  Stephenson  County  was  pre- 
pared and  put  on  display.  Fair  visitors 
were  asked  to  register  farms  which  had 
been  in  the  same  family  for  a  period  of 
100  years  or  more.  Over  30  farms  were 
registered  and  outlined  in  various  colors, 
and  prizes  were  given  by  the  committee 
to  those  who  registered. 

Politics 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  sought  and 
obtained  the  cooperation  and  participation 
of  the  two  County  Central  Committees. 
Sheriff  Engels,  the  Republican  chairman, 
and  Mayor  Kunkle,  the  Democratic  chair- 
man, each  appointed  Centennial  represent- 
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Artist  Killed 

John  P.  Seger,  Chicago  Tribune  staff  artist 
whose  drawing  of  the  Freeport  debate  was 
adopted,  with  Tribune  permission,  as  the  official 
pictorial  theme  for  the  Freeport  Centennial  decor- 
ations, was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  early 
in  the  summer  of  1958. 

Seger  was  born  and  reared  in  Chicago,  at- 
tended St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  High  School  and 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  was  a 
Chicago  Tribune  artist  for  18  years. 


STEPHENSON 

COUNTY 

FOR       THE 

TALL     SUCKER 


REPUBLICAN  SIGN  COMMIHEE:  (Left  to  right)  Mrs.  Don  Laible, 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Charles  Kratzer,  Miss  Marilyn  Aumon 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Llewellyn.  All  are  present  except  Mrs.  Earl  Zim- 
merman. 


atives— Mrs.  Don  Laible,  for  the  party  of 
Old  Abe,  and  Mrs.  Joe  Brown,  for  the  party 
of  the  Little  Giant. 

The  parties  were  required  to  maintain 
equality  in  the  number  of  their  marchers 
and  in  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent, 
and  no  contemporary  issue  or  candidate 
was  mentioned  or  supported. 

There  developed  a  spirited  and  lively 
rivalry  which  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  color,  excitement  and  authenticity  of 
the  Centennial  commemoration.  The  march- 
ing sign -and  torchbearers  in  the  parade 
and  at  the  Chicagoland  Music  Festival,  and 
the  partisan  signs  in  the  business  area  were 
the  visible  results  of  the  successful  activi- 
ties of  these  committees. 

Mrs.  Earl  Zimmerman,  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Llewellyn,  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Stevens,  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Kratzer,  Miss  Marilyn  Auman,  Don 
Laible  and  Glenn  Auman  worked  on  the 
sign  preparation  for  the  Republicans.  Mrs. 
Brown  was  assisted  by  the  entire  Demo- 
cratic organization. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  kerosene  torches 
were  purchased  by  The  Lincoln-Douglas 
Society  and  furnished  to  each  marching 
delegation.  These  were  used  at  Soldiers' 
Field  and  also  in  the  pageant  scenes. 


COURTESY  COMMITTEE:  (First  row,  left  to  right)  Mrs.  K.  B.  Rieger, 
Mrs.  Wesley  Eberle,  Mrs.  Ferd  Gibler  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Wietzke. 
Second  row:  Mrs.  K.  C.  Erickson,  Mrs.  Frank  Llewellyn,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Wilcox,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Goddard   and   Mrs.   Onnie   Lindfors. 


Courtesy  Committee 

Working  at  Centennial  headquarters, 
giving  information  and  welcoming  out-of- 
town  visitors,  were  Mrs.  V.  G.  Elvey  and 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Wietzke,  who  co-chairmened  the 
courtesy  committee.  During  Centennial 
Week  this  committee  worked  in  shifts  at 
the  headquarters.  An  unlisted  telephone 
was  installed  for  efficiency.  The  committee 
included  the  following:  Mrs.  N.  A.  Argan- 
bright, Mrs.  F.  L.  Brumbach,  Mrs.  D.  S. 
Burr,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Eberle,  Mrs.  K.  C.  Erick- 
son, Mrs.  F.  S.  Forbush,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Gibler, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Giessel,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Goddard, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Hart,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kaufman,  Mrs. 
T.  A.  Kimes,  Mrs.  Onni  Lindfors,  Mrs. 
F.  G.  Llewellyn,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Matter,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Place,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Rech,  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Reinhold,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Rideout,  Mrs.  K.  B. 
Rieger,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Scholes,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Smithe,  Mrs.  Irene  G.  Toombs,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Wilcox,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Wright,  Mrs.  Anne 
Young., 

Those  who  registered  at  the  hospitality 
desk  received  badges:  Black  badges  for 
public  officials,  green  badges  for  press  rep- 


COURTESY  COMMITTEE  (left  to  right,  front  row): 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Rideout,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Matter,  Mrs.  V.  G.  Elvey, 
and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Kimes.  Second  row:  Edwin  L.  Reel, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Place  and  Thomas  A.  Kimes. 
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"RIVALRY"  COMMITTEE:  First  row,  seated:  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Seeley,  Robert  Chapman,  Miss  Margaret  Evans.  Second  row: 
Miss  Arlene  Nilles,  Mrs.  Stanley  Smith,  Mrs.  Duane  L.  Mass, 
Mrs.  Donald  Krzynski,  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Scholten. 


resentatives,  red  badges  for  historians, 
gold  badges  for  directors  of  The  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Society  and  hosts  for  special 
events.  Members  of  the  committee  assisted 
in  locating  places  for  special  events,  his- 
torical landmarks  and  individuals  guests 
wished  to  contact.  This  group  also  cor- 
related transportation  arrangements  with 
Thomas  A.  Kimes. 

The  transportation  service  for  dignitaries, 
arranged  by  Mr.  Kimes,  was  provided  by 
the  Automobile  Dealers'  Association  of 
Freeport  and  was  directed  by  Ed  Reel, 
chairman  of  the  Association.  It  proved  a 
great  convenience  for  visitors. 

The  Crystal  Room  at  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple was  open  during  Centennial  Week  as 
a  retreat  for  distinguished  guests,  for  rest 
and  relaxation. 

Music 

The  Centennial  observance  was  not  with- 
out excellent  and  appropriate  music.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Centennial  band  concert. 
Chairman  Charles  W.  Wilcox  and  his  com- 
mittee were  responsible  for  the  music  at 
the  Soldiers'  Field  pageantry,  the  rehears- 
als, the  en  route  demonstrations,  the  Tay- 
lor Park  concert,  the  parade  units,  and  the 
Boulder  commemoration  concert.  The  ini- 
tiative and  spirited  cooperation  of  this 
group  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
thousands  of  participants  and  spectators. 

Floral  Activities 

Freeport  has  an  honored  tradition  in  the 
garden  world,  which  was  carried  forward 
in  the  Centennial  commemoration  by  a 
joint  committee  whose  members  were  Mrs. 
Fredric  Lynch  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rasmus- 
sen,  of  Freeport  Garden  Club;  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Friesenecker  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Tilke- 
meier,  of  Freeport  Garden  Club,  Unit  One; 
and  v.  C.  Goodhue  and  Karl  M.  Nehrling, 
of  the  Men's  Garden  Club. 


This  committee  supervised  the  moving 
and  planting  of  the  boulder  at  the  debate 
site.  The  planting,  of  hemlocks  and  basket 
yews,  provides  an  appropriate  setting  for 
the  memorial  and  its  flagpole  with  the 
1858  flag. 

Several  miscellaneous  projects,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Rasmussen,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Boyer,  Mrs.  Friesenecker  and 
Mrs.  Dan  Ferguson,  were  undertaken  by 
Freeport  Garden  Club,  Unit  One:  Planting 
flower  boxes  at  the  Illinois  Central  station, 
providing  flowers  for  Centennial  occasions, 
and  assisting  at  the  Centennial  Flower 
Show. 

The  Rivalry  Committee 

The  first  event  in  the  Centennial  com- 
memoration was  the  presentation  of  "The 
Rivalry"  in  the  autumn  of  1957.  Its  success- 
ful presentation  was  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  committee  of  which  Mrs.  Robert 
M.  Seeley  and  Robert  Chapman  were  co- 
chairmen.  The  Freeport  chapters  of  Beta 
Sigma  Phi  offered  invaluable  assistance  on 
this  project  and  on  many  later  activities 
during  the  Centennial  Year. 

Souvenirs 

In  keeping  with  the  Centennial  policy, 
souvenir  items  offered  during  the  observ- 
ance were  limited.  In  addition  to  the 
booklet  and  the  official  commemorative 
postage  stamp  covers.  The  Lincoln-Douglas 
Society  distributed  large  posters  of  the  de- 
bate scene  in  color,  caps  of  the  period, 
window   stickers,   and   a  large    1858   style 
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BOOKLET  DISTRIBUTION  COMMIHEE,  Women's  Division  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  (left  to  right,  first  row)  Mrs.  William 
G.  McHugh,  Mrs.  Florence  Kutsus,  Mrs.  Albert  O.  Kaney  and 
Mrs.  Harry  S.  Brewster.  Second  row:  Mrs.  William  G.  Nail, 
Mrs.  Charles  W.   Kilpatriclc  and  Mrs.   B.  L.   Hornberger. 


JAYCEE  BOOK  COMMITTEE:  (First  row  seated,  left  to  right) 
Quentin  Valkema,  Phillip  Glavey,  Robert  Carlile  and  William 
Scharman.  Second  row:  Robert  Bucher,  Ronald  Bartz,  Calvin 
Broughton,  John  Grieve  and   Donald  Mammoser. 


post  card  announcing  the  debate.  The  So- 
ciety, in  cooperation  with  the  Jaycees,  sold 
commemorative  plates.  The  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women  sold  attrac- 
tive Centennial  note  paper,  and  the  Quota 
Club  sold  commemorative  post  cards.  Out- 
side hawkers  were  inevitable,  but  cooper- 
ative. Their  activities  were  confined  to  the 
closed  street  on  the  east  side  of  the  court- 
house. 

Information 
Extensive  facilities  for  the  guidance  of 
the  thousands  of  visitors  were  provided. 
The  Stephenson  County  Historical  Society 
served  as  the  project  agency  and  its  com- 
mittee was  capably  headed  by  Miss  Ruth 
A.  Winn,  president  of  the  society.  The 
several  Centennial  booths  were  constantly 
manned,  and  visitors  were  informed  as  to 
historical  facts  with  reference  to  the  de- 
bate, historical  sites  of  the  city,  times  and 
places  of  Centennial  events,  directions  and 
other  subjects  of  inquiry. 

Booklet  Distribution 

The  demanding  assignment  of  distribu- 
ting thousands  of  Centennial  booklets  — 
the  colorful  and  attractive  Centennial 
guidebook,  with  its  striking  cover  of  the 


diorama  —  fell  to  the  Women's  Division  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mrs.  A.  O. 
Kaney  headed  the  committee  which  re- 
ceived the  booklets  from  the  printer,  ware- 
housed them  at  the  vacated  bakery  prop- 
erty at  219  West  Stephenson  Street,  kept 
headquarters,  stands,  booths  and  other  out- 
lets in  supply,  collected  and  deposited  all 
proceeds,  and  presented  a  full  and  accurate 
accounting  of  its  activities  to  the  Society. 


Who  Drove  The  Wagon? 

For  50  years  there  has  been  controversy  as 
to  who  drove  the  wagon  that  took  Lincoln  to  the 
debate  grounds  in  Freeport.  The  descendants  of 
John  Wolf  of  Lanark  always  said  that  he  was 
the  man. 

A  doubt  arose  when  the  1910  "History  of 
Stephenson  County"  quoted  Gen.  Smith  D.  Atkins, 
who  edited  the  Freeport  Journal  after  the  Civil 
War,  as  saying  that  the  Republicans  asked  Uncle 
John  Long  of  Lancaster  Township  to  bring  in 
his  team  and  big  wagon. 

Research,  however,  discloses  no  record  of  a 
John  Long  in  Lancaster  Township.  Moreover, 
W.  W.  Hutchison  of  the  same  township  told  his 
children  of  a  long  night  ride  to  Carroll  County 
to  find  a  suitable  wagon  and  horses,  because  the 
ones   in   Lancaster  Township   were   not   available. 

The  1910  history,  which  has  few  errors,  appar- 
ently erred  here.  The  best  evidence  finds  John 
Wolf  to  be  the  man;  John  Long^  of  Lancaster 
Township  was  probably  somebody's  slip  of  the 
tongue  or  a  typographical  error. 


COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  from  Free- 
port  Garden  Club  Unit  No.  1  at 
the  Illinois  Central  Station.  Left 
to  right:  Mrs.  Arthur  Rasmussen, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Boyer,  project  chairman, 
Mrs.  Charles  Friesenecker,  Mrs.  Dan 
Ferguson,   president. 


Souvenirs  of  Other  Years 

After  100  years,  in  which  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  in  Freeport  had  been  celebrated  at  least 
six  times,  it  was  hard  to  determine  the  right  date 
of  various  pictures  and  souvenirs. 

One  owner  of  an  attractive  brooch,  which  bears 
the  heads  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  it  did  not  date  back  to  1858.  Its 
correct  date  is  1908.  Lincoln's  picture  is  bearded  — 
at  the  time  of  the  debate  he  had  not  yet  grown  a 
beard. 

Another  brooch  has  the  debate  boulder  pictured 
between  portraits  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  It  was 
issued  by  the  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  is  believed  to  date  from  the  boulder 
dedication  ceremonies  of  1903. 

The  producer  of  "The  Rivalry"  during  its  suc- 
cessful Broadway  run  offered  $1,000  for  any  con- 
temporary picture  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  to- 
gether. None  is  known. 


Book  Distribution 

When  the  project  of  pubhshing  a  perma- 
nent record  of  the  Centennial  observance 
was  first  proposed,  the  Freeport  Jaycees 
were  asked  to  take  charge  of  sales  and  dis- 
tribution. A  prepublication  subscription 
list  was  necessary  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
the  proposal.  A  prospectus  was  designed, 
printed  and  mailed.  Newspaper  and  radio 
publicity  was  promoted  and  phone  com- 
mittees were  activated.  The  extensive  task 
of  distributing  over  a  thousand  copies  —  in 
person  and  by  mail  —  and  of  accounting 
for  the  proceeds,  was  under  the  efficient 
direction  of  the  Jaycee  committee,  headed 
by  Robert  Carlile. 

Preservation  of  Records 

Well  in  advance  of  Centennial  Week, 
detailed  plans  were  made  for  a  recording 
of  the  observance  in  sound  and  picture.  At 
the  request  of  the  Society,  William  Pittsley 
prepared  and  edited  a  16  mm.  movie  of 


1958   Souvenirs 

In  2058  will  there  be  difficulty  in  identifying 
the  centennial  souvenirs? 

The  contributors'  buttons,  badges  for  distin- 
guished guests,  plates,  and  first-day  "covers"  for 
cancellation  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  stamp  are 
adequately  identified.  Sepia  note  paper,  sold  by 
the  Freeport  Branch,  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  has  no  identification;  it  re- 
produced the  same  painting  of  the  debate  scene 
which    appeared    on    the    commemorative    stamp. 

The  street  decorations  were  sufficiently  faithful 
to  the  spirit  of  1858  to  cause  future  doubts. 
James  T.  Hickey,  curator  of  the  Lincoln  collec- 
tion of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  wTote 
to  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society:  "Many  thanks 
for  the  street  banners.  Fifty  or  100  years  from 
now  when  someone  offers  the  library  one  of 
these  as  an  1858  original  we  will  have  the  proof." 


selected  Centennial  events.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  the  WFRL  staff  and  of 
Gerald  O'Connell,  complete  sound  tapes 
of  all  principal  events  were  prepared.  A 
host  of  amateur  photographers  and  pro- 
fessional news  agencies  furnished  pictures 
to  complete  the  historical  record.  This 
book,  it  is  hoped,  will  add  materially  to 
the  story  of  the  Centennial  commemora- 
tion. 


Taverns  Open 

The  City  Council,  shortly  before  the  Centennial 
celebration  began,  voted  vdthout  debate  that 
taverns  might  be  open  on  Sunday,  August  24, 
the  day  of  the    reenactment  of  the  original  debate. 

This  action  set  off  conjecture,  criticism  and 
amused  comment. 

Then  an  alderman  announced  bluntly  in  the 
newspaper  that  the  action  was  taken  to  insure 
adequate  toilet  facilities  for  the  large  crowds  ex- 
pected. 

The  discussion  ended  —  in  laughter  and  ap- 
proval. 
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On  Wednesday,  August  27,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Freeport  debate,  subscribers  to 
the  Freeport  Journal-Standard  found  on 
their  doorsteps  an  issue  apparently  of  1858. 

The  front  page,  a  reproduction  of  the 
Freeport  Weekly  Journal  of  September  2, 
1858,  with  a  one  single-column  headline, 
"DISCUSSION  BETWEEN  LINCOLN  & 
DOUGLAS  AT  FREEPORT,  AUG.  27," 
contained  Lincoln's  speech. 

The  back  page  was  a  reproduction  of 
the  Freeport  Weekly  Bulletin  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  1858,  containing  Douglas'  speech. 

Inside  the  two  historical  pages  were 
pictures  and  features  planned  to  provide, 
for  the  next  100  years,  answers  to  questions 
of  local  students  about  the  events  and  per- 
sonalities of  Freeport's  day  in  history. 

The  four-page  special  section  formed  a 
"wrap"  for  the  regular  edition  of  the  paper 
with  its  banner  headline  "50-60,000  Wit- 
ness Parade."  It  was  planned  and  made  up 
by  Ford  N.  Fuller,  managing  editor.  All 
the  historical  articles  were  written  by  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Yager  and  Mrs.  Olga  Gize  Car- 
lile,  of  the  news  staff. 


THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  SPECIAL  EDITION  is  checked  by 
Ford  N.  Fuller,  Journal-Standard  managing  editor  (left)  and 
Mrs.  Olga  Gize  Carlile  and  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Yager,  who  wrote 
the  copy  for  the  special  historical  section.  Shown  in  the 
picture  is  the  front-page  reproduction  of  the  1858  Freeport 
Weekly   Journal   with   the   report  on   the  debate. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  17,500  papers, 
1,200  extra  copies  had  been  printed;  they 
were  all  soon  gone.  The  demand  for  addi- 
tional copies  required  reprinting  of  the 
special  section.  Besides  this  historical 
anniversary  edition,  a  microfilm  file  of 
the  newspaper  preserves  the  day-by-day 
development  of  the  Centennial  plans  and 
preparations. 

During  the  Centennial  Year,  the  Free- 
port  Journal-Standard  sought  to  provide 
and  stimulate  historical  research,  and  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  in  the  creation 
of  a  clearer  picture  of  the  Freeport  debate, 
and  its  place  in  history.  A  daily  box,  from 
June  to  November,  told  where  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  spoke  in  the  campaign  100  years 
before. 

A  column,  "Once  in  100  Years,"  was  used 
for  items  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the  Cen- 
tennial, including  local  reminiscences  of 
the  original  debate.  A  great  deal  of  re- 
search by  the  columnist,  Mrs.  Yager,  sep- 
arated  legend   from   historical  fact. 

At  the  close  of  the  celebration,  the 
weekly  column  of  the  news  staff  "All 
Around  Town"  carried  this  summary: 

"Two  of  the  busiest  weeks  in  the  history 
of  the  Journal-Standard  —  in  which  more 
than  once  the  words  'I'm  glad  it  only 
happens  once  in  100  years'  were  heard  — 
were  two  weeks  that  Journal-Standard 
personnel  will  never  cease  recalling. 

"The  total  of  126  pages  this  week,  in 
addition  to  scores  of  advertisements  con- 
taining historical  material,  includes  402 
columns  of  news  and  pictures.  If  you  like 
statistics,  this  comes  to  approximately 
8,442  inches  of  reading  material,  or  even 
further,  75,979  lines.  At  five  words  to  the 
line,  that's  379,895  words  -  a  lot  of  read- 
ing (and  writing). 

"Newsroom  people  started  work  some 
days  at  5  a.m.  and  more  than  one  had 
assignments  that  kept  them  until  11  p.m. 
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"Centennial  Week  made  us  a  metropoli- 
tan paper  with  a  medium-sized-daily  staff, 
whether  we  Hked  it  or  not." 

Two  editorials  carried  by  the  paper  are 
indicative  of  its  interest.  Editor-publisher, 
Donald  L.  Breed,  wrote  in  the  lead  editorial 
for  Saturday,  August  23: 

"Freeport  begins  tomorrow  the  long- 
awaited,  long-prepared  Centennial  Week, 
in  which  the  people  of  the  city  and  thou- 
sands of  invited  guests  will  be  taken  on 
a  journey  into  Freeport's  past  .  .  . 

"The  two  great  experiences  of  the  many 
hundreds  who  have  been  working  to  make 
ready  for  Centennial  Week  have  been:  (1) 
the  rediscovery  of  the  past  by  the  workers 
themselves,  and  (2)  the  excitement  of  com- 
munity cooperation,  in  which  the  interest 
of  thousands  boiled  to  the  surface  and  is 
still  bubbling." 


On  Friday,  August  29,  an  editorial, 
"Last  Days  of  the  Centennial,"  said  in  part: 

"The  chance  to  share  in  any  of  these 
projects  was  a  rich  one,  one  that  will  never 
be  ours  again. 

"There  is  both  humor  and  tragedy  in  all 
community  undertakings  of  this  sort.  Wires 
get  crossed,  crises  occm^  and  are  miracu- 
lously forgotten.  What  does  not  pass  away 
is  the  recollection  of  effort  shared,  of  ideas 
hatched,  of  new  friends  accjuired,  new 
aptitudes  discoxered,  of  a  curtain  lifted 
on  years  of  history  that  for  most  of  us  liad 
remained  inside  the  covers  of  books  which 
stand  in  neat  rows  on  oiu-  shehes  and  are 
occasionally  dusted  off. 

"All  in  all,  we  would  not  ha\'e  missed  it 
for  any  compensation  we  can  think  of. 
Once  in  a  century  may  be  enough,  but  so 
is  once  sufficient  for  many  of  life's  great 
milestones." 


SWEET  &  HIBBARD, 
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RADIO  STATION  WFRL  PERSONNEL, 
WHO  COVERED  CENTENNIAL  ACTIVL 
TIES,  Left  to  right:  Richard  Carroll, 
Art  Hanstrom,  Dave  Taylor,  LaVerne 
Bawinkel   and    Bud   Walters. 
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The  Centennial  coverage  offered  by 
Freeport  radio  station  WFRL  was  thor- 
ough, extensive  and  varied,  bringing  the 
commemoration  to  thousands  in  a  three- 
state  area.  The  broadcasts  included  vivid 
descriptions  of  specific  events,  innumerable 
interviews  and  stories  of  Centennial  activi- 
ties. The  details  and  significance  of  the 
great  debate,  and  the  historical  heritage 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  were  presented.  This 
coverage  commenced  in  May  of  1958  and 
built  up  in  steadily  increasing  volume  to 
Centennial  Week.  During  that  week,  in 
addition  to  the  live  broadcast  of  all  events 
—  a  total  of  many  hours  —  the  coverage  in- 
cluded daily  Centennial  news  broadcasts, 
special  interviews  broadcasted  from  the 
Historical  Museum  and  other  points  of 
interest,  rebroadcast  of  the  Soldiers'  Field 
pageantry  and  of  many  other  Centennial 
presentations,  interviews  with  prominent 
personalities  recorded  in  Springfield  earlier 
in  the  summer,  and  numerous  other  fea- 
tures. Of  far  more  significance  than  the 
total  hours  consumed  in  such  broadcasts, 
was  the  fact  that  virtually  no  part  of  the 
Centennial  observance  was  without  exten- 
sive WFRL  coverage. 

The  Torchlight  Parade  and  Reenactment 
in  Soldiers'  Field  on  August  23  was  brought 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  throughout  the 
entire  Middle  West  by  radio  sation  WON, 
Chicago. 


Television  stations  WREX  and  WTVO 
of  Rockford  gave  invaluable  aid  to  the 
Centennial  observance  by  a  series  of  inter- 
views and  news  items  prior  to  Centennial 
Week  and  by  wide  coverage  during  the 
week  itself.  WREX,  after  extensive  instal- 
lations, including  temporary  towers  at 
Taylor  Park  and  at  Pecatonica,  carried  a 
live  telecast  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  de- 
bate and  followed  it  with  fifteen  minutes 
of  interviews  from  the  site.  The  equipment, 
platforms  and  procedures  of  this  enterprise 
formed  a  most  interesting  side  attraction 
for  the  thousands  of  people  attending  the 
Reenactment. 

NBC-TV  recorded  portions  of  the  Taylor 
Park  Reenactment  on  sound  film  from  a 
specially  erected  platform.  This  film  was 
flown  to  New  York  immediately  and  pro- 
cessed for  national  telecast  on  the  Dave 
Garroway  Show.  Unexpected  coverage  of 
the  U.S.S.  Nautilus  in  New  York  Harbor 
on  Monday  and  the  scheduled  commit- 
ments on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  pre- 
vented its  immediate  use,  but  the  film  was 
shown  to  a  nationwide  audience  on  Thurs- 
day, August  28. 

These  extensive  facilities  enabled  liter- 
ally millions  of  people  to  enjoy  the  Cen- 
tennial commemoration  of  the  Freeport 
debate. 
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Freeport  entertained  the  then  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  United  States  on 
June  3,  1903.  On  that  day,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  came  to  dedicate 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  monument  previously 
erected  by  Freeport  Woman's  Club  at 
the  corner  of  Mechanic  street  (now  State) 
and  Douglas  avenue. 

Thousands  of  people  cheered  him  in  a 
monster  demonstration.  Arriving  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  from  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  in  a  special  Illinois  Central  train,  he 
was  welcomed  by  Mayor  C.  J.  Dittmar. 
Members  of  Company  L  National  Guard 
acted  as  honor  guard.  He  rode  to  the  boul- 
der site  in  a  carriage  Mrs.  Oscar  Taylor 
drew  back  the  flag  that  veiled  the  boulder. 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Bentley  presented  the  monu- 
ment to  the  city  in  the  name  of  the  Wom- 
an's Club.  The  President  alighted  but  did 
not  speak.  On  the  platform,  besides  Mrs. 
Bentley,  were  six  club  members  and  offi- 
cers: Mrs.  F.  H.  Towslee,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hild- 
reth,  Mrs.  Oscar  Taylor,  Mrs.  Alice  San- 
born Brown,  Miss  Flora  Guiteau  and  Miss 
Winnie  L.  Taylor. 


The  President  was  then  driven  to  the 
courthouse  where  an  immense  crowd  gave 
him  a  wildly  demonstrative  reception.  He 
was  introduced  by  Congressman  Robert 
R.  Hitt,  of  Oregon,  Illinois,  who,  in  1858, 
had  been  the  official  reporter  for  the 
debates.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ten-minute  speech 
was  clearly  given,  his  forcible  personality 
giving  it  weight  and  dignity.  He  said  in 
part:  "We  meet  today  to  commemorate  the 
spot  on  which  occurred  one  of  those  mem- 
orable scenes,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  whole  future  of  a  nation  is  moulded. 
Here  were  spoken  winged  words  that  flew 
through  immediate  time  and  that  will  fly 
through  that  portion  of  eternity  recorded  in 
the  history  of  our  race.  Here  sounded  the 
keynote  of  the  struggle  which,  after  con- 
vulsing the  nation,  made  it  in  fact  what 
it  had  been  in  name— at  once  united  and 
free." 

U 

Over  ten  thousand  people  came  to  Free- 
port  August  27,  1908,  for  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate.  The 
celebration  started  at  the  same  hour,  at 
the  same  spot,  where  the  original  debate 


Roosevelt 
arriving 
af 
Freeport 


Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate.    Address  by 
Senator  Dolliver 


had  been  held  fifty  years  before.  On  the 
speaker's  platform  were  many  people  who 
attended  the  original  debate,  each  of  whom 
was  presented  with  a  special  badge.  The 
weather  was  perfect. 

The  festivities  began  with  a  parade  from 
the  Brewster  House  to  Galena  (now  Main) 
street,  west  on  Galena  to  Walnut  street, 
north  on  Walnut  to  Stephenson  street,  and 
east  on  Stephenson  street  to  Mechanic  (now 
State)  street,  and  on  to  the  speaker's  stand. 
The  guests  of  honor,  the  speakers,  and  the 
reception  committee  rode  in  carriages. 
Among  them  were  General  Augustus  L. 
Chetlain,  of  Galena,  who  had  been  Minister 
to  Belgium  in  the  Grant  administration; 
Congressman  and  Mrs.  Frank  O.  Lowden 
of  Oregon,  Illinois;  General  and  Mrs.  Smith 

D.  Atkins  of  Freeport;  Judge  Baume  of  Ga- 
lena; Judge  Farrand  of  Dixon;  Judge  Oscar 

E.  Heard  of  Freeport;  Captain  Amo,  B.  F. 
Shaw,  Colonel  Dement,  General  Sheetz, 
Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer  Weber,  J.  S.  Lamont 
and  T.  J.  Sheehan.  Others  from  Freeport 
included  William  O.  Wright,  James  R. 
Cowley,  William  W.  Krape,  William  H. 
Wagner,  Reverend  Schmidt,  Douglas  Pat- 
tison,  F.  C.  Held,  Robert  B.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hildreth,  Robert  P. 
Eckert,  W.  C.  Milner,  H.  F.  Aspinwall,  Dr. 
Byers,  Dr.  Fair,  G.  L.  Hoffman,  Edward 
Jackson,  Dr.  Poling,  and  Louis  H.  Burrell. 

At  the  boulder  site,  General  Smith  D. 
Atkins  presided,  using  a  gavel  made  from 


wood  from  Stephenson  County's  old  court- 
house, and  a  vast  sea  of  faces  greeted 
the  speakers.  Reverend  Schmidt  of  Trinity 
church  gave  the  invocation.  There  was 
music  by  the  Henney  Band,  and  there  were 
songs  by  the  Temple  Quartet:  A.  C.  Ken- 
nedy, W.  R.  Hannah,  Reeve  Burton  and 
Roy  K.  Farwell.  The  Honorable  Jonathan 
P.  Dolliver,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Iowa,  gave 
a  glowing  tribute  to  Lincoln,  "the  martyred 
President."  The  Honorable  W.  T.  David- 
son of  Lewistown,  Illinois,  spoke  eloquently 
of  Douglas. 

The  Honorable  Frank  O.  Lowden,  then 
Congressman  from  this  district,  was  given 
a  flattering  reception.  Mr.  Lowden  spoke 
somewhat  at  length  of  Robert  R.  Hitt  of 
Oregon,  who  had  been  Congressman  from 
the  same  district  for  almost  25  years,  who 
had  reported  the  original  debate,  and  who 
had  introduced  President  Roosevelt  when 
the  boulder  was  dedicated.  Mr.  Lowden 
said,  in  part:  "We  celebrate  today  a  great 
event.  Here,  in  Freeport,  a  half  century 
ago,  a  great  debate  changed  the  history  of 
a  continent.  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were 
chief  actors  in  the  scene.  Robert  R.  Hitt 
had  the  distinction  to  make  this  memorable 
debate  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  world; 
he  reported  the  original  debate  in  short- 
hand." 

Sam  L.  Friedly,  manager  of  the  Brewster 
House,  served  the  identical  menu  that  tra- 
dition says  was  served  50  years  before  in 
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the  same  hotel.  Over  twelve  hundred 
people  viewed  the  Lincoln-Douglas  histori- 
cal exhibit  in  the  Freeport  Public  Library. 
The  distinguished  ladies  present  for  the 
celebration  were  entertained  at  a  morning 
reception  given  by  the  Freeport  Chapter 
of  the  D.A.R.  in  Masonic  Temple.  Every- 
one was  invited  to  an  evening  reception  at 
the  Freeport  Club,  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal affiliation! 

Ill 

Fifty-seven  years  after  the  debate,  on 
August  27,  1915,  Freeport  again  commem- 
orated the  exent  in  an  elaborate  celebra- 
tion. After  months  of  busy  and  careful 
preparation,  twelve  hundred  people  par- 
ticipated in  a  Lincoln-Douglas  pageant  and 
historical  revue,  presented  in  three  per- 
formances at  Krape  Park. 

Frank  Furst  took  the  part  of  Lincoln, 
Judge  R.  J.  Carnahan  that  of  Douglas;  their 
appearances  were  remarkable  in  the  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  original  debaters. 
Other  scenes  in  the  pageant  portrayed  early 
events  in  the  history  of  Freeport.  Throngs 
of  people  attended. 

Harry  H.  Stahl,  then  mayor  of  Freeport, 
was  a  most  active  supporter  of  the  pageant. 
The  Freeport  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
in  charge  of  the  celebration. 

IV 

The  fourth  celebration,  the  64th  anni\er- 
sary  of  the  debate,  was  held  at  Freeport, 
August  26,  1922.  0\er  25,000  people  came 
in  the  high  powered  autos  and  speedy 
trains  of  the  day  to  celebrate  the  famous 
e\ent  wherein  "the  fate  of  a  nation  was 
decided." 

In  the  morning,  there  were  band  concerts 
at  the  courthouse,  on  Galena  (now  Main) 
street,  and  at  the  Brewster  House,  played 


by  the  Freeport  Concert  Band,  tlie  .\iueri- 
can  Legion  Band,  and  the  Pearl  City  Band. 
Tliere  was  a  display  of  aerial  liombs. 

After  a  picnic  lunch  in  Taylor  park, 
there  were  balloon  ascensions  and  dare- 
devil parachute  leaps.  In  the  park,  at  the 
afternoon  program,  of  which  D.  F.  Graham 
was  chairman,  an  address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  Al  N.  Stephan,  mayor  of  Freeport, 
and  two  of  America's  then  distinguished 
statesmen  spoke:  Hon.  Karl  C.  Schuyler 
of  Den\er,  Colorado,  Republican  orator, 
and  Hon.  Robert  Patton  ("Pat")  Harrison, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Democratic 
orator.  Their  subject  was  "The  Lincoln - 
Douglas  debate  at  Freeport  in  1858,  and 
the  principles  of  that  great  del^ate  applied 
to  the  solution  of  problems  of  America 
today."  A  chorus  of  500  voices  sang,  di- 
rected by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs  Jr.  A 
reception  and  band  concert  followed  the 
speaking  program. 

In  tlie  evening,  after  a  spectacular  parade 
to  the  lioulder,  which  included  one  hundred 
and  fifty  floats,  a  pageant,  "The  Free  Man," 
featuring  costumes  and  vehicles  reminiscent 
of  1858,  was  presented.  Rev.  J.  R.  Pickells 
represented  Lincoln;  S.  A.  Douglas  portray- 
ing Douglas;  each  recited  a  portion  of  the 
debate. 

Elwyn  R.  Shaw,  assisted  by  M.  B.  Mar- 
vin, was  marshal  of  the  day  for  the  parade. 
L.  A.  Fulwider  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  celebration  and  one  of  its  hardest  work- 
ers. He  also  compiled  and  prepared  the 
souvenir  booklet  pu]:)lished  for  the  event. 


The  unveiling  of  Lincoln  the  Debater, 
the  magnificent  bronze  statue,  donated  by 
W.  T.  Rawleigh,  featured  the  71st  anni- 
versary of  the  debate,  August  27,  1929.  The 
statue  is  by  the  well  known  sculptor,  Leo- 
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nard  Crunelle  who  spoke  briefly  at  its 
unveiling.  For  an  account  of  the  statue 
see  pages  218  and  219. 

Presented  to  the  citizens  of  Freeport  and 
Stephenson  County  by  Mr.  Rawleigh,  the 
statue  was  accepted  on  their  behalf  by 
Judge  Edward  E.  Laughlin.  J.  R.  Jackson, 
then  president  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  So- 
ciety, acted  as  temporary  chairman,  Philip 
F.  LaFollette  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  son 
of  the  famous  Wisconsin  Senator  and  sub- 
sequent governor  of  Wisconsin,  serving  as 
permanent  chairman  of  the  event.  Wilbur 
A.  Koenig  and  William  R.  Koenig,  grand- 
children of  W.  T.  Rawleigh,  unveiled  the 
statue. 

Hon.  George  W.  Norris,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  spoke  on  "Lincoln's  Ex- 
ample as  a  Guide."  He  said  everywhere 
in  civilization  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  emblematic  of  human  freedom.  He 
called  upon  the  American  people  to  em- 
brace the  ideals  of  Lincoln  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  then  confronting  the 
nation. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Burgstahler,  president  of 
Cornell  College,   Mt.   Vernon,   Iowa,   said 


"the  debate  which  took  place  here  seventy- 
one  years  ago  was  the  genesis  of  a  move- 
ment which  did  more  to  emphasize  the 
equality  of  men  than  any  other  similar 
episode  in  the  history  of  America." 

A  splendid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  was  also  paid  by  Dr. 
John  Wesley  Hill,  chancellor  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University,  Cumberland  Gap, 
Tennessee.  He  said  Lincoln's  discernment 
of  the  divine  right  of  liberty  in  men  nerved 
and  strengthened  him  for  that  great  epoch 
in  which  he  was  the  most  conspicuous 
figure. 

There  were  concerts  by  the  Rawleigh 
Band,  directed  by  Willard  C.  Rubendall, 
and  drills  by  the  American  Legion  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps.  A  picnic  lunch  in  the 
park  preceded  the  program. 

L.  A.  Fulwider  was  program  chairman, 
Charles  Demeter  handled  arrangements, 
and  Charles  F.  Stocking  was  in  charge  of 
an  exhibit  of  Lincoln-Douglas  and  pioneer 
relics  and  mementos  on  display  at  the 
Masonic  Temple. 

GRACE  ZEIDERS 


1915    PAGEANT  OF   THE    BLACKHAWK   COUNTRY.   Left    to   right,  Frank  Robinson,  Elwyn  R.  Shaw,  Edw.  M.  Rocho,  Frank 
Furst    (as    Lincoln),   Wm.   Trevillian    (in    background),    Lawrence  Jayne, 


Stephenson 
County 
Historical 
Museum 

Herlin 
photograph 
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In  November  1956,  The  Lincoln-Douglas 
Society  asked  the  Stephenson  Gounty  His- 
torical Society  to  undertake  the  task  of 
gathering  and  displaying  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  objects  and  writings  of  historical 
interest. 

The  Historical  Society,  through  its  presi- 
dent, Miss  Ruth  A.  Winn,  accepted  the  as- 
signment and  immediately  began  planning 
for  the  celebration.  Milton  Babcock  was 
chosen  general  chairman  of  the  Society's 
Centennial  committee,  with  the  following 
persons  named  to  assist:  Committee  on 
acquisitions,  Miss  Ruth  Hill,  chairman, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  H.  Knowlton,  Charles  W. 
Taylor  and  Philip  L.  Keister;  committee  on 


display,  H.  B.  Scholes,  chairman.  Miss 
Lucile  M.  Gray,  Mrs.  F.  X.  Mahoney,  Mrs. 
Isaac  Jones  Jr.  and  George  W.  Martin; 
chairman  of  parade  entry,  Andrew  Garner; 
committee  on  diorama,  Mrs.  John  W. 
Barrett,  chairman,  Gladys  and  Merl  Black- 
wood; chairman  of  hospitality,  Mrs.  John  F. 
Woodhouse. 

Talk  by  Dr.  Berry 

The  Society  opened  its  program  for  the 
debate  Centennial  on  Lincoln's  birthday, 
February  12,  1958,  with  a  talk  by  Dr. 
Mildred  F.  Berry,  professor  of  speech  at 
Rockford  College.  Her  subject  was,  "Lin- 
coln on  the  Platform."  Dr.  Berry  was  intro- 
duced by   Miss  Joyce  Baltzer  of  Dakota. 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  COMMITTEE:  First 
row,  left  to  right)  Miss  Ruth  Winn,  Mrs. 
John  Woodhouse,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Blackwood, 
Miss  Ruth  Hill  and  Miss  Lucile  Gray. 
Second  row:  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  Mrs.  F.  X. 
Mahoney,  Mr.  M.  A.  Blackwood,  Mr. 
Andrew  Garner,  Mr.  George  Martin  and 
Mr.   Milton   Babcock. 


HISTORICAL  EXHIBITS  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate,  the  people  and  period,  were  arranged  by 
a  committee  from  the  Stephenson  County  Historical 
Society.  Left  to  right  (seated):  Miss  Ruth  A.  Winn, 
president  of  the  society,  Gladys  Blackwood,  Mrs. 
Kenneth  H.  Knowlton,  (standing)  Charles  W.  Taylor, 
Merl  Blackwood,  H.  B.  Scholes,  Mrs.  F.  X.  Mahoney, 
Philip  Keister  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Woodhouse. 
Journal-Standard  photo  by  Heinz  Vaterlaus. 


Miss  Ruth  A.  Winn,  president  of  the  Soci- 
ety, presided.  The  program  was  given  in 
the  Junior  High  School  auditorium,  and 
after  her  talk  Dr.  Berry  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  reception  at  the  Historical  Museum. 

Costume  Exhibit 

To  help  local  organizations  costume 
their  candidates  for  Centennial  Lady,  the 
Society  arranged  an  April  exhibit  of  cos- 
tumes at  the  Museum. 

The  exhibit,  called  "The  Crinoline  Era: 
Costumes  and  Accessories  of  1858,"  was 
arranged  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Woodhouse,  Mrs. 
Robert  Ruth  (Dakota),  Miss  Gladys  Lozier, 
Mrs.  Roy  Zilmer  and  Andrew  Garner. 
Among  the  costume  contributors  were  Mrs. 
John  W.  Barrett,  Miss  Mary  Johnston,  Miss 
Esther  Ellis  and  Mrs.  H.  Reid  Horner. 

Five  ladies'  gowns  were  shown  on  figures, 
some  with  bonnets,  and  there  also  was  an 
exhibit  of  men's  clothing.  Fashion  plates, 
magazines  of  the  period  and  style  books 
completed  the   showing. 

The  Diorama 

A  colorful  diorama  depicting  the  Free- 
port  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  scene  was 
made  by  Gladys  and  Merl  Blackwood  of 
Freeport.  It  was  commissioned  by  the 
Stephenson  County  Historical  Society  to 
commemorate  the  important  Freeport  de- 
bate and  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  Museum's 
permanent  exhibit. 

Exhibit  of  Objects  and  Writings 

The  acquisitions  committee,  headed  by 
Miss  Hill,  combed  the   Midwest  for  rare 


and  interesting  historical  items  to  use  in 
the  Museum's  display.  Many  trips  to  dis- 
tant places  and  much  correspondence  re- 
sulted in  a  splendid  and  unusual  exhibit. 
More  than  4,200  people  visited  the  Museum 
during  Centennial  Week. 

Parade  Entry 

The  Society's  parade  entry  won  the  blue 
ribbon  in  the  carriage  class.  The  old  Vic- 
torian carriage  was  loaned  by  Robert  F. 
Koenig.  Hitched  to  it  was  a  showy  team 
of  palomino  horses  owned  by  Leroy  Reidel- 
baugh  of  Lena,  who  also  drove  them  in 
the  parade.  Seated  behind  the  driver  were 
the  grandson  of  the  man  who  drove  Lin- 
coln from  the  Brewster  Hotel  to  the  de- 
bate grounds,  John  Wolf  of  Lanark,  and 
Mrs.  Wolf,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  1850's. 

Roll  of  Honor 

A  roll  of  honor,  of  all  Stephenson  County 
residents  who  are  descendants  of  persons 
attending  the  Freeport  debate,  was  also 
prepared  by  the  Society.  The  list,  with 
over  200  names,  was  on  display  at  the  Mu- 
seum for  the  celebration  and  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Society's  permanent  records. 

Old  Businesses 

Research  by  the  Society  disclosed  four 
firms,  still  active  in  Freeport,  that  were  in 
business  at  the  time  of  the  debate:  Emmert 
Drug  Co.,  Chas.  E.  Meyer  &  Co.,  Wagner 
Printing  Co.  and  the  Freeport  Journal- 
Standard.  The  Emmert  Drug  Co.  and  Chas. 
E.  Meyer  &  Co.  are  in  the  same  location 
today  as  at  the  time  of  the  debate.  The 
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Wagner  Printing  Co.  is  still  owned  and 
operated  by  the  family  who  founded  the 
company  prior  to  1858. 

The  Museum 

The  exhibits  and  displays  of  the  Ste- 
phenson County  Historical  Society  were  all 
held  in  the  Society's  museum  at  1440  South 
Carroll  Avenue,  a  large  stone  mansion  on 
spacious,  beautifully-landscaped  grounds, 
with  many  rare  species  of  trees,  originally 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Taylor. 
This  lovely  old  house,  erected  a  year  be- 
fore the  famous  Freeport  debate,  has  stood 
all  these  102  years,  the  scene  of  many  im- 
portant social  and  other  events  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Freeport  Park  District.  A  more  fitting  place 
than  this  old  Taylor  home  could  not  have 
been  found  anywhere  in  the  city  of  Free- 
port  for  these  Centennial  displays. 


Contributors 

Contributions  of  historical  objects  and 
writings  were  made  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
Historical  Society,  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation,  Indiana  University  and 
the  Vermont  Historical  Society. 

Other  contributors  were:  Milton  Babcock, 
Klein  Bardell,  Mrs.  Ceorge  E.  Brown, 
Robert  P.  Eckert  Jr.,  Mrs.  George  W.  Gra- 
ham, Misses  Helen  and  Thelma  Graham, 
Mrs.  Eva  Howarth,  Mrs.  Kenneth  H. 
Knowlton,  Hunter  Lincoln,  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Little,  Matthew  A.  Marvin,  Edmund  Metz, 
Elwyn  Poe,  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Mary  Henney  Smithe  and  Miss  Nellie 
Trembor,  all  of  Freeport;  Joseph  G.  Brown 
of  Milwaukee,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Fitzgerald  of 
California,  J.  M.  Hamer  of  Chicago,  Mrs. 
George  Simmons  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Church 
Stiles  both  of  Rockford. 


Original   Letters  from   Lincoln  and  Douglas 

The  Museum  was  most  fortimate  in  being  able  to  include  in  its  exhibit  original 
letters  from  both  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  They  were  loaned  by  Hunter  Lincoln,  1240 
South  Walnut  Avenue,  great-great-grandson  of  Judge  Ebenezer  Peck,  to  whom  both 
letters  were  addressed.  The  Judge  lived  in  Springfield  and  was  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  both  Lincoln  and  Douglas. 
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Working  in  color,  with  very  enduring 
materials,  two  Freeport  artists  made  a  dio- 
rama of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  scene. 
It  is  a  permanent  exhibit  at  the  Stephenson 
County  Historical  Museum. 

The  artists  are  Merl  A.  Blackwood,  for- 
merly supervisor  of  art  in  the  Freeport 
school  system,  and  his  wife,  Gladys  Black- 
wood, illustrator  of  children's  books,  and 
author  of  "Cindy's  Whistle."  Before  be- 
ginning their  work,  the  Blackwoods  visited 


the  workshops  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Chicago,  and  spent  hours  watch- 
ing the  skilled  museum  artists  who  build 
its  dioramas  under  the  direction  of  Lee 
Rowell. 

Mr.  Blackwood  studied  local  histories 
to  determine  what  buildings  and  streets 
would  have  been  visible  from  the  1858  de- 
bate site.  He  painted  a  curved  background, 
blue  sky  and  a  little  of  Freeport's  then  busi- 
ness district,  showing  the  dusty  unpaved 
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streets  of  the  day.  He  built  a  platform, 
and  made  small  "captain's  chairs,"  to  scale, 
for  the  speakers  and  moderators. 

Then  came  the  trees,  made  of  selected 
boughs,  trimmed  and  wired  to  the  desired 
shape.  As  for  the  leaves  and  grass,  they 
are  an  art  in  themselves.  Mr.  Blackwood 
incised  in  wood  foliage  of  elm,  maple  and 
oak,  and  a  ring  of  long  blades  of  grass. 
From  these  wooden  patterns  he  made 
plaster  casts.  Then  he  mixed  powdered 
celluloid  with  a  solvent,  colored  it  green, 
and  spread  it  on  the  plaster  casts.  Up  came 
a  permanent  and  perfect  spray  of  tiny, 
quivering  leaves,  and  a  circle  of  long  grass 
stems  which  could  be  pinched  into  a  real- 
istic clump. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Blackwood  made  her- 
self an  expert  on  the  fashions  of  1858,  and 
experimented  with  the  sculpture  of  small 
figures,  made  to  scale.  Each  man,  woman 
and  child  was  made  with  a  wire  armature 
as  the  base,  on  which  were  built  up,  with 
plastic  modeling  clay,  the  torso,  arms  and 
hands,  legs  and  feet,  neck  and  head,  and 


tiny  features.  Then  a  costume  was  modeled 
directly  on  a  figure— a  tight  basque,  long 
full  skirt,  bonnet  and  shawl  for  a  woman; 
—a  coat,  vest,  trousers,  and  hat  for  a  man. 
Baskets,  parasols,  and  canes  became  part 
of  the  sculpture. 

The  figures  vary  in  height,  depending  on 
their  places  in  the  crowd.  A  variety  of 
occupations  is  represented— here  a  farmer 
or  substantial  businessman;  there  a  man 
who  may  have  been  loafer  and  town  bum. 
Each  was  painted,  to  bring  out  the  detail 
of  flowers  and  lace,  whiskers  and  cravats, 
before  being  baked  in  the  kiln.  The  biggest 
job  of  all  was  to  make  the  figures  of  the 
two  speakers,  and  produce  the  desired 
resemblance.  Douglas  is  seated,  throwTi 
back  in  his  chair,  looking  out  at  the  crowd. 
Lincoln  stands,  in  the  middle  of  his  speech. 
All  around  is  a  throng  of  listeners,  as  they 
stood  during  the  three-hour  debate  in  1858 
when  their  comments  and  cheers  punctu- 
ated the  speeches. 

ELISABETH  YAGER 


"WHEREAS,  The  recently  concluded  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate 
Centennial  held  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  was  most  successful  in  all  of  its 
phases  and  thereby  brought  great  credit  to  this  commvmity  through 
the  efforts  of  the  many  people  who  devoted  their  skills  and  untold 
hours  of  their  time  to  accomplish  that  end, 

"NOW  THEREFORE,  Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Stephenson  County,  Illinois,  does  hereby  express  its  appre- 
ciation of  and  commendation  to  all  of  the  people  who  participated  in 
making  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  Centennial  such  an  outstanding 
event  and  remarkable  success,  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
people  of  this  community  and  those  from  away,  who  had  the  privilege 
of  witnessing  it." 

Resolution  of 

Board  of  Supervisors 

of  Stephenson  County 
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COPIES  OF  HENRY'S  LINCOLN  by  Louise  A.  Neyhart 
were  given  to  winners  in  Freeport  Public  Library's 
Summer  Reading  Contest.  The  winners  Barrie  Lynn 
Gillespie,  age  10,  and  Bobby  Lattig,  age  8,  are 
shown  here  with  Mrs.  Neyhart  and  Mrs.  Violet 
Popp,  young   people's   librarian. 
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The  Freeport  Public  Library,  under  the 
direction  of  John  F.  McAvin  Jr.,  was  a 
center  of  research  in  preparation  for  Cen- 
tennial events.  The  members  of  the  Library 
Board  and  the  entire  staff  assisted  The 
Lincoln-Douglas  Society  in  every  possible 
way. 

The  Library  cheerfully  made  available 
to  individuals  and  organizations  its  unique 
collection  of  local  newspapers  (the  only 
intact  collection  in  existence,  and  now 
being  microfilmed),  its  extensive  collection 
of  photographs  of  buildings  and  portraits 
of  the  period,  and  its  collection  of  contem- 
porary accounts  of  the  debate  given  by 
Freeport  citizens.  The  Library  also  made 
available  its  extensive  file  of  the  history 
of  previous  commemorations  of  the  debate 
in  Freeport. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  dis- 
plays and  exhibits  at  the  Library  during 
Centennial  Week.  The  atmosphere  was 
festive,  yet  serious,  the  many  visitors  ex- 
pressing an  appreciation  of  what  had  been 
done  to  preserve  Freeport's  heritage.  The 
Freeport  Coin  and  Stamp  Club  and  the 
Freeport  Junior  Coin  and  Stamp  Club  had 
two  displays  in  the  Bertha  Kleckner 
Phillips  Memorial  case: 

(1)  Famous  first  day  stamp  covers  re- 
leased during  and  after  Lincoln's  life- 
time, and 

(2)  Rare  coins  of  1858  and  later  years. 
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The  Library  also  had  an  exhibit  of  40 
water-color  paintings  done  by  Stella  M. 
(Mrs.  J.  V.)  Perkins  of  Cedarville,  which 
Mrs.  Perkins  entitled  "Life  of  the  Century." 
The  paintings  were  of  scenes  and  buildings 
in  and  about  Freeport  during  the  period  of 
1858  to  1958,  and  included  those  previously 
purchased  by  the  Freeport  Woman's  Club 
and  presented  to  the  Library.  Of  particular 
interest  in  the  exhibit  were  Mrs.  Perkins' 
paintings  of  tlie  Brewster  House  in  its  early 
days  and  Freeport's  first  courthouse. 

"The  last  hundred  years  were  the  magi- 
cal years,"  Mrs.  Perkins  has  written  in  re- 
ferring to  this  exhibit.  "We  started  out 
with  kerosene  lamps,  wood  burning  cook 
stoves,  and  horses  and  buggies,  and  ended 
with  electrical  appliances  and  the  fast 
sports  cars  of  1958."  Mrs.  Perkins  en- 
visioned "a  child  walking  to  school  in 
deep  snow,  a  child  making  the  first  steps 
in  that  wide  expanse  of  brilliant  white 
sprinkled  with  diamonds,  perhaps  stopping 
to  make  a  few  angels  in  the  snow." 

She  visualized  the  old  blacksmith  shop 
where  you  "watched  the  sparks  fly  as  the 
blacksmith  struck  iron  against  iron,  heard 
the  hiss  of  hot  iron  plunged  into  cold  water 
and  smelled  leather  and  hot  hooves  and 
sizzling  iron,  and  the  sweat  of  labor  in  a 
world  of  its  own." 

"The  Life  of  the  Century"  brought  recol- 
lections   of   swinging    lazily   in   the    ham- 
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mock  on  the  front  porch,  and  with  envious 
eyes  watching  "the  young  ladies  swish  by 
in  their  long  skirts  with  bustles  and  little 
trains  »  »  <>  »  the  plumes  on  their  big  pic- 
ture hats  waving  as  they  walked,  the  ice- 
man, the  vegetable  man  crying  his  wares, 
and  the  milkman  with  milk  in  a  large  can, 
from  which  he  poured  what  you  wanted 
into  your  pail  —  we  hadn't  heard  of  germs 
in  those  days." 

Mrs.  Perkins'  exhibit  also  brought  recol- 
lections of  the  mailman  "blowing  his 
whistle  as  he  left  your  mail,"  of  "warm 
blankets  in  a  sleigh  as  you  whizzed  over 
icy  roads  and  the  wind  bit  at  your  nose, 
the  horse  flicked  his  tail  in  your  face,  and 
the  sweet  jingle  of  sleigh  bells  rang  in  your 
ears,  and  you  smelled  horse  and  woolly 
blankets  and  cold  snow,  and  couldn't 
breathe  for  the  sheer  excitement  of  it." 
During  the  "Life  of  the  Century,"  there 
were  "many  parades,  exciting  torchlight 
parades  with  men  singing  and  dancing  and 
fighting  in  the  streets.  And  long  circus 
parades  with  hundreds  of  elephants  and 
fierce  wild  animals  snarling  in  their  cages 
and  funny  clowns  making  the  tears  roll 
from  childish  eyes  brimming  with  laughter. 
And  funerals  were  parades  in  those  days, 
as  they  were  drawn  slowly  down  the  street 
with  horses  in  black  nets  and  a  band  play- 
ing a  sad  funeral  dirge." 

"Many  people,"  Mrs.  Perkins  wrote,  "put 
fly  nets  on  their  horses  in  summer,  and  fly 
nets  were  an  indication  of  your  affluence. 
To  a  child's  eyes,  the  red  nets  with  tassels 
were  the  best.  Often  the  horses  wore  hats 
to  keep  cool.  *  *  *  Those  magical  hundred 
years!  And  then,  just  as  today,  there  never 
was  enough  time  to  do  all  the  things  we 
wanted  to  do." 

The  Library  also  had  an  exhibit  of  his- 
torical and,  particularly,  Lincoln  books, 
throughout  the  summer.  Included  in  this 
display,  and  of  unique  interest  to  the  pub- 


lic, were  photographic  reproductions,  one 
and  one-half  times  the  actual  size,  of  the 
debate  newspapers  issued  by  the  Freeport 
Weekly  Journal  and  the  Freeport  Weekly 
Bulletin  in  August  1858. 

To  bring  the  Freeport  debate  and  its 
Centennial  commemoration  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  libraries,  the  Freeport  Library 
staff  mailed  first  day  covers  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Centennial  debate  stamp  to  all 
public  and  university  libraries  in  Illinois 
and  to  prominent  libraries  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  form  letter  accompanied 
each  of  these,  and  asked  the  library  recip- 
ient to  inform  the  Freeport  Library  of  any 
contemporary  accounts  it  might  have  of 
the  debate.  This  request  was  an  effort  to 
gather  all  possible  historical  source  mate- 
rial for  use  of  historians  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  Youth  Department  of  the  Library, 
in  keeping  with  the  Centennial,  concluded 
its  summer  reading  program,  arranged  by 
the  young  people's  librarian,  Mrs.  Violet 
Popp,  by  presenting  to  contest  winners, 
Barri  Lynn  Gillespie  and  Bobby  Lattig, 
copies  of  "Henry's  Lincoln,"  by  Louise  A. 
Neyhart.  Photographs  of  the  presentations 
were  taken  and  later  published  in  ^'Retail 
Bookseller,"  "Publisher's  Weekly,"  and 
"Illinois  Libraries." 

The  Library  Board  and  the  Library  staff 
were  gratified  by  the  extensive  use  that 
was  made  of  the  resources  of  the  Library 
during  the  preparation  for  the  Centennial, 
and  during  the  Centennial  Week  itself. 


"FREEPORT'S     FIRST    COURTHOUSE 
BUILT  IN  1838." 

—   By  Stella  M.  Perkins. 
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Yesteryear  was  brought  back  to  memory 
by  many  historical  displays  which  Free- 
port  merchants  set  up  in  commemoration 
of  the  debate,  and  by  "Old  Fashion  Bar- 
gain Days,"  held  in  Freeport,  August  27 
to  30.  These  had  two  purposes:  To  attract 
attention  to  the  Debate  Centennial,  and  to 
present  to  the  general  public  prices  for 
merchandise  reminiscent  of  days  gone  by. 

The  historical  exhibits  included  wearing 
apparel  of  the  1850's.  Some  of  the  styles 
were  similar  to  those  of  today!  Other  ex- 
hibits displayed  merchandise  of  the  debate 
era  paralleled  with  its  counterpart  of  today. 

Credit  for  the  success  of  the  program 
was  due  to  Aubrey  Davis,  retail  council 
chairman,  and  to  John  Doak,  general  chair- 
man, who  were  assisted  by  Sol  Levy, 
Thomas  Casper,  Ben  Hines,  Leon  Purkey, 
Jerry  Welch,  Tom  Ennenga,  Walter  White, 
Merlin  Otting,  Joe  Fontana,  Charles 
Luecke,  Welby  Holt  and  Mel  Stukenberg. 

The  following  list  of  displays  is  from  the 
Journal-Standard  descriptions  by  Mrs. 
Olga  Carlile  and  Miss  Amy  Flack. 

Sixty  guns,  including  a  200-year-old  Arab  mus- 
ket and  guns  reported  to  have  belonged  to  Tom 
Mix  and  Jesse  James;  "Old  Punch,"  the  cigar 
store  Indian  that  belonged  to"  Billy  Ott  and  sat 
in  front  of  his  store  for  65  years  —  Beverly's 
Second-hand  Jewelry  and  Antique  Shop, 
e  o  ft 

Zinc-lined  folding  bathtub,  estimated  to  be 
85  years  old,  taken  from  a  local  residence  in 
1940,  and  plumbing  fixtures,  dating  from  1880, 
which  also  had  been  in  local  homes  —  Modern 
Plumbing  Co. 

«  a  o 

Articles,  including  glove  and  shoe  buttonhooks, 
hair   curling   iron,    com   husking   peg    and    sauer- 


RETAIl  COMMIHEE:  Seated  left  to  right,  Charles  Taylor, 
John  Doak,  Aubrey  Davis,  Leon  Purkey.  Standing  are 
Jerry  Welch.  Charles  Luecke,  Maurice  Rothstein,  Tom 
Cosper,    E.   G.   McCulloch. 


kraut  "stomper,"  the  names  of  which  were  to  be 

guessed  by  youngsters  —  Arthur  Cordes  Insurance. 

«  e  o 

Wood   and   iron   washing   machine   of   ancient 
vintage  —  Kahl  Appliance  Co. 

«  «  o 

Candle  snuffer,  identical  to  one  used  by  Lin- 
coln; Park's  Floral  Magazine,  which  sold  for  10 
cents  a  year  or  three  years  for  a  quarter;  1858 
Mason  jar;  many  antiques  from  the  hotel  of  Mrs. 
Carl  Moellenbemdt's  grandmother  in  Black  Earth, 
Wisconsin  —  Sinclair  &  Moellenbemdt. 
«  s  o 

Metal-framed    spectacles    and    metal    eyeglass 
case  —  Dr.  Harry  Singer. 


Q  a  o 

Pint  fruit  jars  dated  November  30,  1858, 
Currier  &  Ives  prints  and  old  pictures  of  bakery 
and  personnel  —  Guhl  Baking  Kitchen. 


Antique  doll,  in  an  old-fashioned  wicker  doll 
buggy,  with  umbrella  on  top  —  Freeport  Lunch. 

«  «  o 

Original  Brewster  House  sign,  hide-away  dresser 
bed  and  other  items  used  at  the  Brewster  House, 
in  an  upstairs  display;  bed  from  the  Brewster 
House  and  showcase  of  antiques,  in  downstairs 
display;  commode  set  used  over  100  years  ago 
and  Ladies'  Home  Journal  issues  from  November 
1894  to  May  1896,  in  the  window  -  W.  T.  Grant 
Co.  (site  of  the  Brewster  House.) 
o  «  o 

Authentic  historical  musical  instnmients,  one 
dating  back  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  including 
the  ophicleide,  predecessor  of  the  saxophone,  and 
the  cornopean,  upright  baritone  horn  and  sarrus- 
ophone  —  Collier's  Music  Store. 
«         «         « 

Wallpaper  cutter  of  the  debate  period  —  Trigg's 
Paint  Store. 

e  «  « 

Antique    candleholder,    antique    carpet    beater 
and  30-hour  weight  clock  —  Coast  to  Coast  Store. 
»  o  o 

Quilt  approximately  200  years  old,  potato  mash- 
er brought  from  Germany  100  years  ago,  and 
spoon  and  fork  used  during  the  Civil  War  — 
Thrifty  Shop. 

o  «  « 

Collection  of  historical  pictures,  shovWng  cam- 
paign uniforms  of  the  artillery,  infantry,  dragoons, 
full  dress,  in  the  1835-1850  period  -  Central 
Illinois  Electric  and  Gas  Co. 

«  o  e 

Coin  collection  including  1858  half  dollar, 
1865  three-cent  piece  and  set  of  Lincoln-head 
pennies  —  Frank's  Jewelers. 

«  «  <> 

Antique  doll  —  Cotton  Shop. 

«  »  « 

Victorian  doll  house,  made  in  the  1890's,  and 
mannequin  wearing  a  wedding  dress  of  about 
1890,  complete  vwth  matching  umbrella  —  Block 
&  Kuhl  Co. 
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Original  drum  played   at  the  debate   by  Capt. 

William     Henry    Harrison    Baker,    later    one    of 

Union    Army's    drummer    boys;    antique    portable 

secretary;   and  coachman's  jacket  —   S.  S.  Kresge 

Co. 

o  »  « 

Ten  mustache  cui>s  and  saucers,  some  with  gold 
or  floral  trim  and  others  with  scalloped  rims  — 
Holt's  Shoes. 

e  o  a 

High-top  shoes,  some  buttoned  and  others 
laced  —  Big  Shoe  Store. 

e  »  a 

Pantaloon-style  bathing  suits  for  men  and 
women  —  Hecht's. 

9  «  « 

Spat  shoes,  with  cloth  tops,  and  shoes  with 
scalloped  tops  and  pointed  toes;  old  cracker 
barrel  and  teacher's  desk  made  in  the  1  SCO's  — 
Ker-Wid  Shoes. 

«         «         « 

Shoes  with  pointed  toes  and  small  turned  heels, 
satin  and  embroidered  slippers  and  other  footwear 
of  the  1850's  -  Winslow  Shoe  Co. 
«  a  « 

Antique  medical  equipment,  including  a  charm 
to  cure  rheumatism,  a  scarifier,  bloodletting  lances 
and  a  hypodermic  kit;  and  enlargements  of  ad- 
vertisements of  medical  cures  in  the  Freeport 
Weekly  Journal  of  100  years  ago  —  Emmert  Drug 
Co. 

o  «  e 

Mannequin  wearing  a  brown  wedding  dress  of 
1858  in  a  home  setting  which  included  a  spinning 
wheel  and  rocker  —  Spurgeon's  Store. 
«  »  « 

"Fashions  of  1958  as  Seen  by  Ike"  and  "Fash- 
ions of  1858  as  Seen  by  Abe  Lincoln,"  showing 
modem  dresses  as  contrasted  to  styles  of  the 
debate  period,  with  dresses  worn  during  the 
1850's  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hill,  mother  of  Miss  Henri- 
etta Hill  -  F.  A.  Read  Co. 

«         «         « 

Hand-hewn  dough  bowl  and  big  copper  kettle 
dating  back  to  the  debate  era  —  Fullerton  Pastry 
Shop. 

•  »  e 

Black  beaded  cape  owned  by  the  wife  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  cafe  adjacent  to  the  Brewster 
House,  and  furnishings  from  the  home  of  Dr. 
O.  E.  Stearns,  who  started  practice  here  in  1851  — 
Ruhl's. 

a  «  « 

Three   mannequins,    a    woman    and    two    Uttle 
girls,  in  fancy  dress  of  the  1850*s  —  Stukenberg's. 
e  «  « 

One-hundred-year-old  satchel,  stovepipe  hat 
and  old  German  magazines  —  Spencer's  Luggage 
Shop. 

a  a  o 

Early  pictures  of  the  old  store  front  and  of  the 
first  airplane  delivery  of  clothing  in  Freeport  —  Al 
Emrich,  clothing. 


Antique  silver  dating  back  to  1600,  including 
richly  decorated  chalices  and  candelabra,  wedding 
silver  from  1859  and  Civil  War  reHcs  —  C.  L. 
Ringer  Co. 

o  a  o 

Antique  clock  —  Wittenmeyer  and  Bangs. 

o  «  o 

"Old  Timer's  Picture  Gallery,"  with  pictures 
of  early  Freeport  collected  by  the  late  A.  O. 
Young  —  Young's  Restaurant. 

o  o  o 

Bible  printed  in  1720  in  Basel,  Switzerland  — 
Freeport  Building  and  Loan  Co. 

«         t>         « 

Methodist  hymnal  pubhshed  in  1849,  with  1,227 
hymns,  and  numerous  old  insurance  policies  — 
C.  F.  Hildreth  Co. 

»         «         « 

Float-type  display  annoimcing,  "The  Fate  of  the 
Nation  Was  Decided  in  Freeport,"  with  a  picture 
of  the  debate  —  Pubhc  Service  Co. 

o  a  « 

Book,  "Henry's  Lincoln,"  by  Freeport's  Louise 
Neyhart,  used  as  decoration  theme  —  Merck  Book 
Store. 

e  o  o 

New  York  Semi- Weekly  Tribune,  with  account 
of  the  debate,  and  New  York  Herald,  and  Free- 
port  Bulletin  of  1865,  telling  of  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation —  Freeport  Autex  Co. 

a  o  o 

Tools  of  the  tailoring  trade  used  in  1858  — 
Hulburt  &  Hulburt. 

0  »  o 

Books  100  years  old,  including  an  1850  English 
New  Testament  and  1803  and  1854  German  Bibles 
—  Coffee  Cup   Sandwich   Shop  and  DeHcatessen. 

a  e  9 

Photographs  taken  many  years  ago,  a  bellows- 
type  camera  and  a  stereopticon,  with  slides  — 
LaVelle  Camera  &  Hi-Fi  Center. 

«  a  a 

Cups  and  saucers  dating  from  1850-60,  owned 
by  E.  J.  Sulhvan  —  Ed  Enzler  Plumbing  &  Heat- 
ing. 

o  «  e 

Old-fashioned  china-head  doll,  spinning  wheel 
and  bone  dishes  —  Club  13. 

«  o  o 

Twenty-five  pocket  watches  dating  from  1700 
to  1910,  including  some  with  filigree  hands  or 
chain-type  works  instead  of  cog  wheels  —  Quality 
Liquor  Store. 

o  o  o 

Treadle  sewing  machine  patented  in  1850,  with 
attachments  —  Sewing  Machine  Center, 
o  «  » 

Man's  dress  suit  of  the  debate  era,  woman's 
high  black  shoes,  history  book  dated  1871  — 
Goodwill  Industries. 

e  e  » 

American  flag  of  artificial  carnations,  ribbon 
and  net  —  Freeport  Floral  Co. 
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Living  room  of  the  debate  era  re-created  with 
walnut  suite  including  a  davenport,  upholstered 
rockers,  cane  chairs,  marble-topped  table  and 
chess  table  —  House  of  Lindberg. 


Portraits  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  100-year- 
old  white  pine  frames,  the  frames  owned  by 
William  Graves,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Graves  Polhill  —  Hotel  Freeport. 


Miniature  railroad  train  of  Lincoln's  era  with 
engine  and  passenger  cars;  station  and  country 
store  —  Newberry  Wallpaper  &  Paint  Head- 
quarters. 

«  «  « 

Surgical  instrument  case  of  Civil  War  era  and 
sliingle  from  Dr.  Emanuel  Ridgway's  office  door 
in  Morris,  Illinois,  which  hung  from  1840-1900  — 
Ridgway  Appliance  and  TV. 

a  o  o 

Living  room  and  bedroom  reproduced  with 
antique  furniture  of  the  debate  era  owned  by 
Miss  Frankie  Nute,  including  original  horsehair 
suite,  carved  walnut  bed,  washstand  and  lavatory 
set  —  Don  Smith  Furniture  Store. 

one 

Black  wedding  suit  and  brown  wedding  dress 
worn  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hicks  in  1861; 
large  34-star  flag  made  by  Pleasant  Hill  School, 
used  in  Harlem  Township's  procession  in  Lincoln's 
first  presidential  campaign  —  E  &  W  Clothing 
Store. 

o  o  * 

Land  grants  of  1847  for  land  near  Rock  Grove 
and  Davis,  $2.50  gold  piece  coined  in  1856,  old- 
fashioned  buttons  from  Stephenson  County  Button 
Club  members  —  Deininger's  Floral  Shop. 

6  0S 

Watches  and  clocks  of  the  late  1800's,  with 
watch  face  made  by  local  watch  factory  which 
burned  down  in  1875,  and  spoons  dating  back  to 
1863  —  Luecke  Jewelers. 

«  «  o 

Musket  from  1857  owned  by  Charles  Eli, 
father-in-law  of  Everett  Waller,  stagecoach  trunk, 
and  hand-wrought  wood  stove  of  copper  —  Dixie 
Cream  Donut  Shop. 

a  «  e 

Walking  plow,  century-old  cradle,  flails  and 
handmade  wooden  rake  -  Stukenberg  Implement 
Sales. 


Wallpaper  dating  back  to  1881,  much  of  it 
trimmed  in  gilt  or  silver,  and  modem  paper,  fabric 
and  carpeting  —  John  Schwarz  &  Sons. 


April  15,  1865  New  York  Herald,  with  story 
of  Lincoln's  assassination,  and  special  Lincoln 
Centenary  edition  of  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune, 
of  February  7,  1909  -  Freeport  Thrift  Co. 


Antique  sporting  equipment,  including  safety 
bicycle,  with  large  wheel  in  back  and  small  wheel 
in  front,  and  ice  skates  with  wooden  platforms  — 
Messing  &  Becker. 


Special  bill  of  fare  with  food  prices  of  debate 
era,  the  menu  including  saddle  of  venison  or  na- 
tive bear  steak  for  55^  —  Florence's  Dining  Room, 
e  e  « 

"Then  and  Now,"  with  vacuum  cleaner,  pliers 
and  washing  equipment  of  the  past  and  present  — 
Gambles. 

«  «  « 

Large  poster-paint  drawing  of  debate  —  Noeske 
Bros. 

«  e  e 

Women's  dress  styles  of  1858  compared  to  those 
of  today,  including  trapeze  and  blouson  styles  of 
both  eras  —  Borchers  Women's  Apparel. 

O  »  9 

Stephenson  County  Soldiers  Mommnent  Asso- 
ciation membership  certificate  of  1868,  signed  by 
John  H.  Addams  and  Smith  D.  Atkins  as  officers 
—Perkins  Studio. 

»  »  a 

Thirty  china  shaving  mugs  of  late  1800's  with 
picture  on  each  indicating  occupation  of  its  owner 
—  Bowers  and  Fasanella  Barber  Shop. 
«  «  a 

Antique  jewelry,  cut  glass,  ironstone  dishes  and 
mannequin  wearing  a  ball  gown  —  Rothstein's. 
e  e  « 

Dresden    china    grape    juice    set,    old-fashioned 
cake  set  —  Freeport  Jewelry  &  Gifts. 
»  »  « 

Old-fashioned  zither  and  vases  owned  by  Mrs. 
A.  F.  Sauer  —  Bauscher  Floral  Shop. 
»  «  » 

Old-time  formula  book,  mortar  and  pestle  — 
Moogk  Drug  Store. 

e  e  a 

Small  spinning  wheel  and  old-fashioned  baby 
cradle  with  inch-wide  wooden  slats  —  Freeport 
General  Insurance  Agency. 

tt  «  e 

Replica  of  the  pass  Lincoln  used  from  Dixon  to 
Freeport  on  excursion  train  for  the  debate  and 
copy  of  one  of  Lincoln's  speeches  made  in  Spring- 
field —  Illinois  Central  Railroad  station. 


Old  Punch 

Many  Freeporters  were  pleased  to  see  "Old 
Punch"  on  display  during  the  Centennial  cele- 
bration. 

The  figure,  once  a  symbol  of  the  tobacco  indus- 
try, stood  for  65  years  in  front  of  Billy  Ott's  store. 

A  recent  feature  article  in  the  Chicago  American 
said  there  are  only  two  such  figures  known  to  have 
survived  in  this  country,  one  in  Freeport  and  one 
in  Nashville. 
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"A  Century  of  Flowers"  was  the  theme 
for  the  Centennial  flower  show,  named 
by  Mrs.  W.  L.  Karcher,  the  chairman, 
who  visualized  and  created  gardens,  table 
settings  and  flower  arrangements,  from 
the  Lincoln  era  of  1858  to  the  styles  and 
trends  of  1958.  Capable  and  experienced, 
Mrs.  Karcher  presented,  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Masonic  Temple,  a  charming  and 
beautiful  picture  of  an  entire  century. 

In  the  background,  against  the  walls, 
were  dark  evergreens.  Three  large  arrange- 
ments of  yellow  gladioli,  at  the  entrance, 
and  the  beautiful  old-fashioned  gowns  of 
the  hostesses  added  a  note  of  bright  color. 

Top  awards  in  the  show  went  to  Marvin 
Messing  Jr.,  Mrs.  Freeman  L.  Wittenmey- 
er,  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Kimes,  Mrs.  Fredric  G. 
Lynch,  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Kimes  and  Mrs. 
Ted  A.  Seely. 

"The  Birthplace  of  Lincoln"  was  the 
title  for  Marvin  Messing  Jr.'s  Lincoln  peri- 
od picture,  which  received  a  blue  ribbon 
and  the  brown  award  of  distinction.  A  tiny 
cabin  in  the  woods  was  pictured  in  accu- 
rate detail  —  a  moonlight  night,  a  tiny  owl 


with  large  luminous  eyes  perched  in  one 
of  the  trees,  a  man  with  a  horse  and  wagon 
coming  through  a  muddy  spot  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  and  a  pot  over  fire  beside 
the  cabin,  red  from  the  blazing  fire. 

On  the  stage,  at  one  end  of  the  ballroom, 
was  a  reproduction  of  room  No.  50  in  the 
Brewster  Hotel,  occupied  by  Lincoln  at 
the  time  of  the  debate.  A  washstand,  settee 
and  mirror  were  "original"  pieces  from 
the  hotel  room  —  the  bed,  bedding  and 
rugs  were  replicas.  The  "original"  bed, 
which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  in  Tennessee,  was 
too  fragile  to  move.  A  water  color  of  the 
hotel,  by  Mrs.  Stella  Perkins,  was  shown 
with  the  exhibit.  An  orchid  ribbon  of  ap- 
preciation was  awarded. 

An  old-fashioned  garden,  created  by 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Tilkemeier  and  Mrs.  O.  E. 
Heard  Jr.,  was  also  given  an  orchid  ribbon 
of  appreciation  for  a  "job  well  done." 
Circular  beds  were  planted  with  red  and 
white  geraniums,  snow-on-the-mountain, 
carnations,  pinks  and  marigolds.  A  white 


FREEPORT  GARDEN  CLUB,  Mrs.  Karcher,  general 
chairman.  Left  to  right,  first  row  seated:  Mrs. 
Fredric  G.  Lynch,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Seeker,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Karcher  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Sikes.  Second  row;  Mrs. 
Harold  W.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Clarence  Howard,  Mrs. 
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AN    OLD-FASHIONED    GARDEN    by    Mrs.    C.    M.    Tilkemeier 
and  Mrs.  O.  E.  Heard  Jr. 


picket  fence  was  in  the  background,  and 
there  were  plantings  of  cannas.  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Meyers  of  Ridott  generously  contribu- 
ted plants  and  flowers  for  this  exhibit  from 
her  lovely  garden. 

On  a  table  covered  with  a  hundred- 
year-old  paisley  shawl  were  many  interest- 
ing antiques,  including  a  copy  of  the  only 
portrait  for  which  Lincoln  ever  posed; 
the  original  deed  to  Hazelwood,  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Walgreen,  from  the  Low- 
ells of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  to  Governor 
Charters,  100  years  ago;  an  original  photo- 
graph of  Lincoln  (1863),  taken  by  an  Elgin 
photographer;  rare  books,  loaned  by  Leslie 
Gundry  of  Galena,  Illinois.  Other  inter- 
esting antiques  were  a  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
doll,  a  pewter  plate  dated  1833,  an  old, 
pressed  glass  candy  bowl,  an  1858  mason 
jar,  and  the  register  from  the  Pennsylvania 
House  (1864),  built  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Masonic  Temple.  Registered 
as  "Honeymooners,"  were  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Israel  Solt,  grandparents  of  Mrs.  V.  C. 
Goodhue.  Lieutenant  Solt  later  owned  and 
operated  the  hotel. 

The  lovely  patio  garden  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hall  was  designed  and  built  by 
Robert  H.  Kimes.  It  was  planted  with 
potted  plants  beside  a  pool.  It,  too,  re- 
ceived an   orchid  ribbon  of  appreciation. 

A  lovely  old  wall  "picture"  of  The  Tree 
of  Life  was  loaned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Henney 
Smithe.  The  linen  was  woven  by  her  grand- 
mother, the  embroidery  was  done  by  Mrs. 


John  W.  Henney.  Other  interesting  dis- 
plays were  the  200  dolls  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Rene  Isler;  two  beautiful  doll  houses, 
complete  with  furniture  to  scale,  made 
and  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Harold  Held;  a 
lovely  collection  of  modern  dolls,  exhibited 
by  Miss  Rarbara  Born. 

Among  those  who  loaned  articles  for 
the  historical  exhibits  were  Mrs.  Charles 
Walgreen  of  Dixon  and  Chicago;  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library  of  Spring- 
field; the  Public  Library  of  Galena;  Albert 
Skarce  of  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Brook  Gill, 
Mrs.  Walter  Schulte,  Mrs.  V.  C.  Goodhue, 
Mrs.  Rene  Isler,  of  Freeport;  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Helsinger  of  Lena. 

Awards  were  given  for: 

Bouquets  of  the  1858  period  in  antique  con- 
tainers: Mrs.  Clarence  Howard,  first;  Mrs.  Charles 
Taylor,  second;  Mrs.  Ray  Haren,  third. 

Vegetable  arrangements  in  old  kitchen  utensils: 
Frederic  Perkins,  first;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Seeker,  second; 
Mrs.  Charles  Taylor,  third. 

Flower  arrangements  in  antique  lamps:  Mrs. 
John  Doak,  first;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Tilkemeier,  second; 
Mrs.  Harold  W.  Johnson,  third. 

Box  pictures  pertaining  to  the  life  of  Lincoln: 
"Birthplace  of  Lincoln,"  Marvin  Messing  Jr.,  first; 
"Lincoln  Cheers  His  Sick  Son,"  Miss  Genevieve 
Schwarz,  second;  "Lincoln's  New  Salem  Home 
and  Conestoga,"  Mrs.  Charles  Taylor,  third;  "New 
Salem  Post  Office,"  Miss  Patricia  Seeker,  fourth; 
"Gateway  to  Lincoln  Memorial  Garden,  Spring- 
field," Frederic  Perkins,  fifth. 


"Governor  Stratton  and  I  enjoyed  so  much  the 
visit  to  the  flower  show,  a  true  highlight  of  the 
Freeport    Debate    Centennial    observance. 

"Careful  planning.  Intense  civic  interest  and  a 
tremendous  amount  of  hard  work  were  notable  in 
all  of  the  activities  at  that  time;  but  in  no  element 
were  they  demonstrated  more  carefully  than  in  the 
beautiful  display  of  flowers." 

—Mrs.  William  G.  Stratton 


Breakfast  tables  in  Lincoln's  Springfield  and 
Salem  homes,  set  for  four: 

Mrs.  Rene  Isler,  first  —  table  with  a  tan  colored 
linen  cloth  embroidered  with  black  cross-stitch; 
dishes,  Criel  1820  French;  a  Wedgwood  Bafalt 
1800  coffee  service;  pitcher  and  tumblers,  pressed 
glass  amber,  sunburst  pattern;  hand-carved  wooden 
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napkin-rings;  steel  knives  and  forks  with  wooden 
handles;  centerpiece,  Swiss  hand-carved  wooden 
figurine  on  wooden  breadboard  with  fruit  arrange- 
ment. „ 

Frederic  Perkins,  second  —  "Period  Breakfast, 
pink  Spode  plates  and  pink  handleless  cups  and 
saucers  of  Staffordshire  on  polished  walnut  drop- 
leaf  table;  copper  coffeepot;  bone  handled  knives 
and  forks;  centerpiece  of  pressed  glass  pyramidal 
cake  stand  with  pink  peaches  and  leaves. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Heard  Jr.,  third  -  reproduction  of 
old  Salem  table;  homespun  tablecloth;  pewter 
coffee  ser\ice  and  mugs;  Pavia  china  plates  and 
platter;  peuter  fruit  bowl  with  mixed  fruits. 


"The  flower  show  given  in  connection  with  the 
Freeport  Centennial  celebration  was  cJelightful  and 
Inspiring.  The  tables  were  particularly  outstanding 
and  especially  notable  because  of  the  understanding 
use  of   lovely  family  heirlooms. 

"The  excellent  staging,  the  fine  feeling  of  coop- 
eration and  gracious  hospitality  mode  this  en 
occasion   long   to   be   remembered." 

—Mrs.   Curtis   Billings 
Libertyville,  Illinois 


Tables    of    1858    period,    noon   dinners   for   six: 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Tilkemeier,  first  —  table  covered 
with  cloth  and  napkins  of  hand-woven  linen  made 
from  flax  grown  in  Stephenson  County;  complete 
set  of  tea  leaf  china;  goblets  of  clear  flint  glass; 
center  decoration,  a  covered  glass  compote  filled 
with  mixed  fruit. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Howard,  second  —  colored  print 
hand-woven  tablecloth;  English  ironstone  moss 
rose  china;  footed  tumblers  of  diamond  point 
pressed  glass;  arrangement  of  sweetheart  roses 
and  baby's-breath   in  a  pressed   glass   compote. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Ennenga,  third  —  tablecloth,  hand 
woven  red-brown  paisley;  Staffordshire  dishes; 
hand-pressed  etched  tumblers;  Chinese  compote 
with   cotoneaster  berries  and  Queen  Anne's  lace. 


"I  am  still  in  a  dream  fog  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  after  visiting  Freeport  and  your  beautiful  show 
last  week.  You  have  such  a  great  talent,  and  it  is 
truly  wonderful  of  you  to  share  it  with  your 
fellow   gardeners." 

—Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Hooton 
Editor,  GARDEN  GLORIES 


Supper  tables,   set  for  four: 

Mrs.  Harold  W.  Johnson,  first  —  hand-loomed 
embroidered  tablecloth  and  napkins;  complete  set 
of  Adderley  china;  old  silver  heirloom  napkin- 
rings;  tumblers  of  Palmette  glass;  arrangement 
of  white  carnations  and  ageratum  in  a  pressed 
glass  compote. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cooper,  second  —  old  hand- 
loomed  tablecloth  and  napkins;  dishes,  Allerton 
English  Willow  (1831);  family  heirloom  castor 
(I860);  old  silver  napkin-rings;  tumblers,  old 
thumbprint  glass;  arrangement  in  old  crystal 
spoonholder  with  clove  pinks  and  forget-me-nots. 

Frederic  Perldns,  third  —  old  red  damask  cloth, 
Greek  fret  border,  fringed;  blue  ironstone  plates 
in    "Kyber";    large    white    ironstone    tureen    and 


platter;    soup    plates    in    white    ironstone;    white 
napkins  fringed  with  red. 

Miss  Genevieve  Schwarz,  orchid  award  of  ap- 
preciation —  "banquet"  table  in  governor's  man- 
sion, Springfield;  old  damask  cloth;  complete 
set  of  1840  Haviland;  colonial  glass  goblets;  cen- 
terpiece, glass  epergne  with  an  arrangement  of 
roses  and  smilax. 

Mrs.  William  Kaldis,  orchid  award  of  apprecia-- 
tion   —   Greek   buffet,   set  with   Russian   samovar; 
handmade  candelabra,  on  a  red  linen  tablecloth; 
mugs  and  plates  purchased  by  Mrs.  Kaldis  while 
living  in  Greece. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Seeker,  orchid  award  of  appreciation 
—  Venetian  cloth  over  gold  colored  satin;  plates, 
Syracuse  china;  bracelet  pattern,  gold  coin  gob- 
lets; flower  arrangement,  yellow  orchids  on  crystal 
plaque. 


"The  Centennial  flower  show  showed  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  cooperation,  both  among  the  executive 
committees  and  the  exhibitors.  You  ore  most  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  group  of  people  in  your  commu- 
nity with  so  much  talent  and  imagination." 

—Mrs.   Edward   C.   Fales 
Rockford,    Illinois 


Colonial  bouquets,  1892,  Williamsburg  type: 
(The  colonial  bouquet  was  generally  a  profusion 
of  flowers,  with  either  many  different  kinds  of 
the  same  color  in  one  bouquet,  or  all  the  same 
kind  but  of  different  colors,  making  an  elegant 
display.  The  containers  included  ironstone,  pot- 
tery, alabaster,  hobnail  cranberry  and  crystal,  a 
16-inch  green  urn  over  100  years  old  and  an  old 
English  Wedgwood  container.) 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Seeker  and  Miss  Patricia  Seeker, 
first;  Mrs.  Charles  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Howard,  second;  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ellis  and  Mrs. 
Harold  W.  Johnson,  third. 
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L.  T.  Warren 
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Gay  Nineties,  1892,  breakfast  tables,  set  for 
four: 

Mrs.  Freeman  L.  Wittenmeyer  and  Mrs.  Harold 
E.  Kimes,  first  —  red  and  white  fringed,  liand- 
woven  linen  cloth  and  matching  napkins;  napkins 
in  antique  silver  napkin-holders;  china,  brown  and 
white  ironstone;  glassware,  ruby  thumbprint; 
centerpiece,  three  graduated  sizes  of  ruby  thumb- 
print cake  plates,  topped  by  a  goblet  filled  with 
miniature  fresh  fruits. 

Mrs.  Preston  Boyd  and  Mrs.  Paul  Wagner, 
second  —  white  damask  cloth  and  napkins  with 
leaf  design;  Haviland  china  in  "Ransom  Pattern"; 
centerpiece  of  light  and  dark  grapes  and  grape 
leaves. 

Mrs.  George  Pritikin,  third  —  white  linen  cloth 
with  handmade  lace  edge  and  matching  napkins; 
red  and  white  English  china;  antique  caster, 
toast  rack  and  egg  cups;  center,  a  cranberry  glass 
dish  with  flowers  and  fruit;  silver  coffee  service 
of  the  period. 


"A  great  deal  of  study  had  gone  info  the 
preparations  to  make  the  details  conform  to  the 
period  of  President  Lincoln." 

-Mrs.   H.   S.   Hicks 
Rockford,   Illinois 


Gay  Nineties,  1892,  luncheon  tables,  set  for 
four: 

Mrs.  Thomas  Ennenga,  first  —  from  a  menu  for 
a  Rose  Red  Luncheon;  cookbook  dated  1890; 
cloth,  pink  linen,  hand-loomed  and  hand  em- 
broidered; china,  pink  and  gold  Haviland;  center- 
piece, a  hand-painted  compote  imported  from 
France,  with  matching  side  dishes;  wild  roses. 

Mrs.  Willard  Tyra,  second  —  cloth  and  napkins 
of  linen,  with  embroidered  punch  work;  old 
pressed  glass  in  pineapple  and  star  pattern  (often 
given  as  prizes  by  tlie  door-to-door  peddler  of 
70  years  ago);  china,  made  in  Stoke,  England,  over 
100  years  ago;  silver  named  napkin-holders  of  the 
same  period;  center  arrangement,  a  matching 
gravy  bowl,  the  flowers  matching  those  on  the 
china,  blue  cornflowers,  yellow  celosia  and  bells 
of  Ireland;  matching  cream  and  sugar,  candle- 
holders  and  crystal  individual  salts. 

Leonard  Klein  of  Mendota,  third  —  wide  Hnen 
runner  edged  in  tatting;  china,  gold  and  white 
Meissen,  complete  with  cups  and  saucers,  plates, 
cream  and  sugar,  and  coffeepot,  probably  the 
finest  collection  of  Meissen  to  be  found  outside  of 
a  museum;  crystal  goblets;  centerpiece  of  sum- 
mer flowers  in  compote. 


'You 
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be 

filled 
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at 
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show.' 
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Gay  Nineties  formal  dinner  tables,  set  for  six: 
Mrs.  Allen  Hoganson  and  Mrs.  Dan  Ferguson, 
first  —  white  linen  with  matching  napkins,  used 
in  1890  in  Freeport;  china,  "Wedding  Band"; 
goblets,  old  rock  crystal;  place  cards,  china;  cen- 
terpiece, a  china  candelabrum  on  a  gold  shadow 
box;  flowers,  different  colored  roses. 


Mrs.  Lloyd  Trunck,  second  —  pink  linen  cloth 
and  napkins;  china,  gold-banded  service  plates; 
goblets,  pink  wdth  crystal  stems;  candelabra,  Ger- 
andole  alabaster  French  crystal;  center,  an  ar- 
rangement of  roses  in  flat  pink  bowl. 

Mrs.  Rene  Isler,  third  —  old  pewter,  complete; 
an  unusual  piece  which  looked  like  a  coffeepot, 
was  a  wine  can,  dated  1749;  cloth,  red  linen, 
with  a  center  of  crochet;  center  flowers,  red  ge- 
raniums; candles  shaped  into  Pilgrim  figures. 


"I  felt  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  judge 
the  Centennial  flower  show.  It  was  a  very  out- 
standing show  in  every  way  and  carried  out  the 
spirit  of  the  Centennial  celebration.  I  think  it  added 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  guests  coming  to  the  cele- 
bration." 

— Mrs.    Charles    R.    Walgreen 
Dixon,  Illinois 


Gay  Nineties,  1892,  large  tea  tables  set  for 
eight: 

Mrs.  Sol  Levy,  first  —  Italian  fine  linen  cloth, 
embroidered  in  white,  with  napkins  to  match; 
Haviland  china;  center,  Sheffield  epergne,  circa 
1830,  with  tiny  Mary's  Pink  and  May  Day  roses 
in  the  three  crystal  dishes;  coffee  service,  Shef- 
field, circa  1825;  other  silver,  large  Sheffield, 
1830,  tray  and  candelabra. 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Eckert  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W. 
Johnson,  second  —  crystal  and  silver;  cloth, 
damask,  with  matching  napkins;  china,  Dresden 
"Empress"  pattern;  center,  a  crystal  and  silver 
candelabra  with  an  arrangement  of  sweetheart 
roses. 

Mrs.  Fredric  G.  Lynch,  third  —  cloth,  85  years 
old,  linen  eyelet  embroidery,  trimmed  with  lace; 
china,  Haviland  "Trailing  Arbutus";  rock  crystal 
candelabra;  center,  14-inch  crystal  vase  on  a 
flat  crystal  plate;  bread  tray  and  silver  tea  service 
of  the  period;  flowers,  an  assortment  of  roses. 

Gay  Nineties,  1892,  small  tea  tables: 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Seeker,  first  —  Battenberg  cloth; 
china,  English  Darby;  centerpiece,  old  French 
bottle  filled  with  roses. 

Mrs.  Charles  Taylor,  second  —  handmade 
Chinese  cloth;  china.  Royal  Rose  Canton  porce- 
lain; center,  a  small  Chinese  vase  with  a  spray 
arrangement  of  crabapple  blossoms. 

Modern,  Contemporary  1958:  (Driftwood  ar- 
rangements, vwth  picture  background  of  cloudy 
sky,  water,  sandy  beach  and  pine  tree  for  accent.) 
Mrs.  Clarence  Howard,  first;  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ellis, 
second;  Mrs.  Willard  Tyra,  third.  Dr.  Peter 
Griffo,  orchid  award  of  appreciation  for  a  very 
unusual  and  clever  exhibit. 

Chinese  arrangements,  in  old  Chinese  contain- 
ers, with  a  background  of  gold  and  black  shelving: 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Seeker,  first;  Frederic  Perkins,  second; 
Mrs.  T.  V.  Perkins,  tliird. 

Arrangements  in  the  Japanese  manner,  with 
background  of  Japanese  matting,  embroidered  in 
black,  cerise  and  silver:  Mrs.  J.  V.  Perkins  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Perkins. 

Bottle  arrangements,  a  departure  from  the  usual 
type:  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Johnson,  first;  Mrs.  V.  C. 
Goodhue,  second;  Mrs.  Willard  Tyra,  third. 
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Contemporary  arrangements,  with  individual 
hand-painted  background  (perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  judge,  because  of  the  exceptional  quality 
of  each  exhibit):  Mrs.  Fredric  G.  Lynch,  first,  blue 
and  tricolor;  Mrs.  Allen  Swaim,  second;  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Wiegand,  third. 

Patio  luncheon  tables,  set  for  four:  Mrs.  Robert 
H.  Kimes  and  Mrs.  Ted  A.  Seely,  first  and  the 
brown  award  of  distinction;  Mrs.  Sol  Levy,  second; 
Mrs.  Wesley  W.  Stukenberg,  third. 

Family   informal   dinner   table,   service   for   six: 

Mrs.  Fredric  G.  Lynch,  first  —  chartreuse  bur- 
lap cloth;  white  Italian  garden  design  plates 
(modem);  chartreuse  tumblers;  glass  serving  plate 
and  wicker  casserole,  white  inset;  arrangement 
on  bamboo  base,  white  pattypan  squash,  char- 
treuse peppers,  maroon  coxcomb,  purple  eggplant, 
dark  green  cucumber,  lemons,  limes  and  lemon 
foliage. 

C.  H.  Little  &  Co.  (William  Pfender),  second  - 
cloth,  pink  and  silver  basket  weave;  dishes,  Bing 
and  Grondahl  Danish,  "Falling  Leaves"  pattern; 
glassware,  American  crystal,  "Encore"  pattern; 
flower  arrangement,  in  crystal  bowl,  white  carna- 
tions and  blue  cornflowers. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Schulz  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoffmann, 
third  —  black  basket  weave  cloth,  matching 
fringed  napkins;  china.  Royal  Jackson  Parisienne 
plates;  covered  silver  vegetable  dish  and  platter; 
Swedish  glass  goblets;  an  all-green  arrangement 
of  green  gage  plums,  pears,  grapes  and  limes  in 
a  silver  compote. 

Modern  buffet,  service  for  eight: 

Hez  Diefenthaler,  first  —  cloth,  yellow  home- 
spun shot  with  copper;  plates  and  mugs.  Fiance- 
ware;  arrangement  of  white,  pale  yellow  and  green 
zinnias  on  Fiance  candelabra. 

Mrs.  Wilbert  F.  Balles  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rasmus- 
sen,  second  —  white  basket  weave  cloth,  tange- 
rine colored  napkins;  dishes,  white  milk  glass; 
black  ebony  salad  bowl  and  tray  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  chafing  dish,  of  copper  and  brass,  at  the 
other  end;  arrangement  in  center,  black  seven- 
branch  candelabra,  with  tangerine  colored  glad- 
ioli and  camelia  leaves. 

Frederic  Perkins,  third  —  cloth,  gray-green 
slipper  satin,  looped  at  the  corners;  white  dinner 


plates,  cups  and  saucers  in  Wedgwood  "Patrician"; 
antique  silver  coffee  urn  and  tray.  Regency  style; 
arrangement  of  variegated  greens  —  hosta,  plan- 
tain and  ribbon  grass  in  antique  planter  free  form 
container  backed  by  antique  fountain  figure  of 
boy  and  dolphin;  tall  ivory  tapers. 

The  invitation  class  of  exhibitors  included: 

Elder  William  Brewster  Chapter  of  D.A.R.; 
Freeport  Garden  Club  Unit  No.  1;  Marvin  Mess- 
ing Jr.;  Frederic  Perkins;  Hez  Diefenthaler;  Miss 
Patricia  Seeker;  Mrs.  Richard  Perkins;  Mrs.  Harold 
Held;  Mrs.  Rene  Isler;  George  Junior;  C.  H.  Little 
&  Co.;  4-H  Girls;  Mrs.  Ethel  Brewster;  Dr.  Peter 
Griffo;  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tilkemeier;  Mrs.  William 
Kaldis. 

Freeport's  newly  formed  Junior  Garden  Club 
exhibited  potted  plants  grown  by  each  member. 
Awards  were  given  to  Kay  Dommel,  Rosemary 
Ellis  and  Adrian  Graff. 

The  4-H  Girls  exhibited  floral  arrangements. 
Awards  were  given  to  Helen  Larson  of  Ridott, 
Carol  Helms  and  Pat  Halbin. 

The  horticulture  department  had  entries  of 
house  plants,  African  violets,  and  annuals  and 
perennials  then  in  bloom.  There  was  a  large  ex- 
hibit of  gladioli. 

and  their  respective   chairmen 


The   committees 
were  as  follows: 
Hostess 

Lincoln  Bedroom 
Financial 
Historical  Exhibits 

Publicity 


Registration 

Entry  and  Classification 

Admission 

Horticulture 

4-H  Girls 

Junior  Garden  Club 

Patio  Garden 

Contemporary 

Gay  Nineties 

1858  Period 

Old-Fashioned  Garden 


Mrs.  Lloyd  Trunck 

Mrs.  V.  C.  Goodhue 

Mrs.  Sol  Levy 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Eckert,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Fredric  G.  Lynch 

Mrs.  Bert  Snow 

Mrs.  Ted  A.  Seely 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Sikes 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Rowland 

Mrs.  Harold  W.  Johnson 

Mrs.  F.  X.  Graff 

Mrs.  Clarence  Howard 

Mrs.  Willard  Tyra 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Kimes 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Kortemeier 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ellis 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Seeker 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Tilkemeier 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Heard  Jr. 


THE     BIRTHPLACE     OF     LINCOLN     entered     by     Marvin 
Messing  Jr. 


MODERN  PATIO  entered  by  Robert  H.  Kimes. 


HOBBY     CLUB     SPONSORS     THE     ANTIQUE     SHOW 

during  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  Centennial  ob- 
servance. The  committee  includes:  (Seated)  Mrs. 
Harry  Brewster  and  Mrs.  Rene  Isler,  and  (stand- 
ing) Mrs.  Celia  Kaney  and  Mrs.  Harold  Held. 
—  Journal-Standard  photograph  by  Heini  Vaterlaus. 


Si, 


tow 


The  Freeport  Hobby  Club  sponsored  an 
antique  show  at  the  Veterans'  Memorial 
Home  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  Cen- 
tennial Week.  Collectors  from  Illinois  and 
other  states  sponsored  exhibits  extending 
from  early  colonial  to  the  Victorian  period. 

The  exhibitors  featured  many  interesting 
and  rare  antiques,  including  furniture, 
pressed  and  colored  glass  in  wide  variety, 
china,  pewter,  dolls,  buttons  and  other 
wares  of  American  periods,  but  mostly 
typical  of  the  Midwest  of  1858.  Many  of 


the    various    entries    were    used    in    table 
settings;  some  were  offered  for  sale. 

Mrs.  Rene  Isler  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Harry 
Brewster,  Mrs.  Celia  Kaney  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Held.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee acted  as  hostesses  and  were  dressed 
in  costumes  of  the  period. 


Freeport  Excelsior  Plow  Works  &  Foiiiidr) 


MANUFACTURER  OF  BREAKING  FLOWS, 

(>(  all  si/i-s  with  iii'"s  or  uithout,  SiiijiK'  or  l>uiiMr  Slii;n>, 

Stiring  Plows,  Corn  Plows,  Double  Shovel, 
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Also  ])ra,2;s  of  all  Doscriplioiis,  adaplod  lo  siiil  Fariiicr^. 

And  Drai;  Tcctli  kept  constantly  on  liniid  and  lor  salo  at  'hr  lowest 
prices.  All  linj)lcnu'nts  made  in  this  cstalilislniicnt  .-iic  warranted 
by  the  MibscriluT.  JOIIi^    Dr  AK  .Tl  ITT, 

<S.    M''.  end  (r'd/cixr  i^frccf,  Kiioirhnn's  Aildition. 


Sharon  Nettles 


Jim  Wright 


Robert  Johansen 


John  Graff 


jj-reeport  <J~tian  ^^cltool^   1958 


"To  you,  Mr.  Lincoln,  study  meant  walk- 
ing 20  miles  to  borrow  a  few  books,  then 
reading  and  learning  them  by  the  meager 
light  of  a  fireplace." 

The  1958  Polaris,  annual  of  Freeport 
High  School,  was  dedicated  to  "the  living 
spirit  of  Lincoln,  whose  ideals  have  been 
with  us  all  our  days." 

The  introductory  pages,  showing  today's 
high  school,  were  addressed  to  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln." The  dark  green  cover  had  the  seated 
figure  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  red.  The 
end  papers  pictured  the  Freeport  debate, 
Lincoln  the  Debater,  the  old  Brewster 
House,  the  Addams  Homestead  in  Cedar- 
ville  and  Stephenson  County  Courthouse. 

Ladine  Bennett  and  Ken  Kling  were  co- 
editors;  Miss  Beulah  Charmley  was  the 
faculty  adviser. 

The  1958  class  also  took  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  for  its  Commencement 
theme.  The  four  speakers,  chosen  by  com- 
petition, were  coached  by  Balph  Enstrom 
of  the  speech  faculty. 

Sharon  Nettles  described  Freeport  on 
August  27  in  1858,  then  said:  "These  de- 
bates were  the  climax  of  a  long  struggle 


within  the  nation.  Thus  through  the  torrid 
summer,  while  the  corn  grew  tall,  tasseled 
and  fonned  its  golden  ears,  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  battled  it  out,  Illinois  listened,  and 
the  nation  read  of  it." 

James  Wright  analyzed  Lincoln's  speech, 
moderate  and  conciliatory  toward  the  slave- 
holding  South  and  its  constitutional  rights, 
but  firmly  opposed  to  extension  of  slavery 
into  free  territory.  "Douglas  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  question  of  slavery,  while 
it  tormented  Lincoln's  conscience  to  deny 
any  person  the  chance  to  advance  to  the 
limit  of  his  capabilities." 

Robert  Johansen  described  Douglas,  the 
"Little  Giant,"  outstanding  statesman  of 
the  period,  who  had  strong  convictions  and 
spoke  out  boldly.  "He  championed  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  nation  through 
opening  up  new  territory,  leaving  the 
people  to  decide  whether  it  should  be 
slave  or  free  territory." 

John  Graff  spoke  of  the  tensions  of  1958, 
and  quoted  these  words  of  Douglas:  "  'The 
hope  of  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world  rests  upon  the  perpetuity  of  this 
union.'  " 
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History  came  to  life,  dramatically,  when 
THE  RIVALRY  by  Norman  Corwin  played 
in  Consistory  Auditorium  on  November  6, 
1957,  officially  opening  the  Freeport  Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debate  Centennial  celebra- 
tion. The  play,  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Gregory,  was  a  memorable  reenactment 
of  the  main  political  issues  debated  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
in  their  famous  encounters  in  seven  con- 
gressional districts  of  Illinois. 

A  large  audience  responded  warmly  to 
the  play's  various  scenes  which  vividly 
brought  to  life  the  personalities  and  the 
background  of  the  historic  debate  which 
took  place  in  this  community  one  hundred 
years  ago.  A  notable  cast  added  prestige 
to  the  occasion:  Raymond  Massey  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Martin  Gabel  as  Stephen  A. 


Douglas,    and    Agnes    Moorhead    as    Mrs. 
Douglas. 

To  bring  to  a  theater  audience  the  heart 
of  the  issues  discussed  by  the  two  famous 
contenders  for  the  senatorial  race,  the 
author  faced  the  necessity  of  selecting  his 
material  from  shorthand  accounts  of  thirty 
hours  of  speeches  and  debates.  Mr.  Corwin 
explained:  "This  had  to  be  distilled  at  the 
ratio  of  50:1,  thus  eliminating  many  pvuely 
local  features." 

To  most  of  the  audience,  it  was  a  thought 
provoking  and  satisfying  presentation.  Lin- 
coln's plea  for  the  Negro  was  vital  and 
moving;  Douglas'  passionate  determination 
to  save  the  Union  rang  out  triumphantly. 

Those  who  had  anticipated  a  political 
rally,  typical  of  the  period,  found  the  play 
lacking  in  sideshow  ballyhoo.  There  were 
no  banners,  no  bands,  no  torches,  no  shout- 
ing or  vituperation,  no  suggestion  of  cheer- 
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ing  crowds,  no  slogans,  "Link-on  to  Lin- 
coln." Instead,  Mr.  Corwin  underlined  the 
political  issues,  and  clearly  portrayed  the 
two  historic  figures. 

Mr.  Gregory,  the  director,  used  a  stage 
setting  which  was  simplicity  itself.  With 
the  help  of  only  a  few  properties— chairs, 
a  flag,  a  carpetbag— the  stage  became  an 
open  air  platform,  a  hotel  lobby,  a  train 
coach.  Agnes  Moorhead's  lovely  costumes, 
appropriate  to  the  period,  gave  pictorial 
charm.  Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  the  most  active 
theater  producers  in  America,  has  pre- 
sented popular  tour  companies,  heard  in 
"reading  drama,"  on  an  almost  bare  stage, 
and  without  action.  In  THE  RIVALRY, 
his  method  suggested  a  transition  between 
the  "reading  drama"  and  a  fully  staged 
production. 

In  spirit,  the  presentation  softened  the 
tone  of  the  debates.  What  was  missing  in 
political  passion  was  supplied  in  human 
warmth.  The  two  men  came  to  life  in  a 
continuing  debate  in  which  the  figure  of 
a  woman  was  the  interlocutor.  By  pre- 
senting the  well  known  arguments  through 
a  woman's  eyes  and  understanding,  the 
author  gave  new  life  to  the  historic  con- 
troversy. Mrs.  Douglas'  questions  and  in- 
terpretations made  the  political  issues 
seem  personal  and  meaningful,  made  the 
historic  events  as  real  as  present  headlines. 
And  her  concern  for  her  husband,  as  well 
as  her  respect  and  admiration  for  his  oppo- 
nent, gave  new  perspective  to  the  series  of 
encounters  that  might  otherwise  have  be- 
come tiresome  and  repetitious  campaign 
speeches. 

If  Martin  Gabel  portrayed  a  surprisingly 
tender  and  domesticated  "Little  Giant, ' 
the  audience  enjoyed  his  deferential  yet 
sturdily  individual  attitude  toward  his 
wife.     If  his   performance  seemed   under- 


stated, it  suggested  a  studied  reserve  as 
well  as  an  affection  for  his  adversary.  What 
this  Mr.  Douglas  lacked  in  bombast,  he 
supplied  in  flashes  of  caustic  wit  and  depth 
of  feeling.  After  all,  Douglas  had  not 
wanted  to  debate  with  Lincoln,  had  only 
grudgingly  accepted  the  challenge. 

But  it  was  the  luminous  performance  of 
Raymond  Massey  as  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
gave  the  play  its  most  moving  aspects. 
Perhaps  that  mantle,  worn  through  ABE 
LINCOLN  IN  ILLINOIS,  both  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  film  version,  has  identified 
him  permanently  with  the  famous 
character.  Lincoln's  well  known  moods  of 
alternating  seriousness  and  humor  were 
reflected  in  a  living  way  in  the  actor's 
features,  which  shifted  readily  from  sad- 
ness to  flashes  of  joy.  Massey  was  Lincoln 
for  his  audience. 

An  impressive  event  at  any  time,  THE 
RIVALRY  appropriately  set  the  stage  for 
a  significant  Centennial  celebration. 

A  reception  in  the  Garden  Room  at  the 
Hotel  Freeport,  arranged  by  Mrs.  John  M. 
Linden  and  her  committee,  followed  the 
production.  Almost  three  hundred  guests, 
sponsoring  members,  greeted  the  stars  in- 
formally. Tired  as  they  were  from  travel- 
ing, the  three  principals  graciously  dis- 
cussed the  play,  answered  questions  about 
their  production  and  the  problems  of  a 
touring  company. 

The  performance  in  Freeport  came  in 
the  midst  of  a  cross-country  tour  which 
began  in  Canada  and  the  west  coast  and 
came  into  Illinois  on  the  way  east.  Many 
presentations  on  college  campuses  were  re- 
ceived enthusiastically.  Reviewers  called 
the  play  "warm  and  exciting"  and  "as 
timely  as  today's  headlines  in  Little  Rock. " 
DAGMAR  HANSEN 
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The  opening  event  in  the  Centennial 
Commemoration  was  the  torchhght  parade 
and  debate  reenactment  before  80,000 
spectators  in  Soldiers'  Field,  Chicago.  This 
presentation  was  a  feature  event  of  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival  on  Saturday  evening,  August  23, 
1958. 

Approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty 
marchers  from  Freeport,  with  torchlights 
and  political  signs  of  1858,  entered  the 
darkened  field  to  the  tune  of  the  stirring 
campaign  songs  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
senatorial  campaign.  They  paraded  with 
their  champions  to  the  center  platform, 
where  the  iinportant  portions  of  the  im- 
mortal debate  were  reenacted. 

The  purpose  of  this  pageantry  was  two- 
fold: it  brought  a  portion  of  the  Centennial 
Commemoration  to  thousands  of  Midwest- 
erners  who  were  unable  to  be  in  Freeport 
for  the  observance,  and  it  also  served  to 
acquaint  many  thousands,  both  spectators 
and  readers  of  the  metropolitan  press,  as 
well  as  the  vast  radio  audience  of  Station 
WGN,  with  the  experience  awaiting  them 
at  the  tribute  to  the  Freeport  debate  during 
the  following  week. 

The  Festival 

The  first  Chicagoland  Music  Festival 
was  held  in  1930,  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Charities,  Inc.  The  Tribune  head- 
line stated  that  150,000  people  jam-packed 
Soldiers'  Field.  Since  that  time,  more  than 
two  million  have  attended  the  festival,  and 
140,000  people  have  been  in  the  casts 
during  the  last  28  years.  In  the  festival 
contests,     participants     have     come     from 


every  state  in  the  Union,  and  from  neigh- 
boring Canada  and  Mexico. 

Axnong  the  guest  stars  have  been  Al 
Jolson,  John  Charles  Thomas,  James  Mel- 
ton, Lauritz  Melchior,  Robert  Merrill, 
Lawrence  Tibbett,  Victor  Borge,  Alec 
Templeton,  Eddie  Fisher,  John  Philip 
Sousa,  Helen  Traubel,  Gladys  Swarthout, 
Rise  Stevens,  Carrie  Jacobs-Bond,  Mrs. 
Edward  MacDowell,  Patti  Page,  Yma 
Sumac,  Mahalia  Jackson,  Marion  Claire 
and  Roberta  Peters. 

A  spectacular  sight  at  the  festival  each 
summer  is  the  match-lighting  ceremony 
introduced  at  the  1938  festival  by  Philip 
Maxwell,  the  festival's  director  and  master 
of  ceremonies.  In  an  unprecedented  addi- 
tion to  this  ceremony,  the  Freeport  torch- 
bearers  again  took  the  center  of  the  field 
and  added  the  light  of  their  flares  to  the 
thousands  of  lights  in  the  surrounding 
stands. 

The  feature  guest  stars  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  festival,  who  shared  the  spotlight 
with  the  Freeport  participants,  were  Bob 
Hope,  Paul  Wliiteman,  Jimmy  Rogers, 
Herb  Shriner,  Miyoshi  Umeki  and  Leo 
Carrillo. 

Even  the  weatherman  cooperated.  An 
early  evening  shower  ended  with  the  first 
festival  number  and  began  again  four  hours 
later  with  the  last  strains  of  the  national 
anthem.  In  between,  was  a  glamorous 
August  evening  of  beautiful  music,  stirring 
pageantry  and  brilliant  star-studded  enter- 
tainment. 

The  Preparation 

In  April  of  1958,  the  festival  authorities 
contracted  with  The  Lincoln-Douglas 
Society  for  the  parade  and  reenactment  as 
a  feature  presentation  of  the  festival.  The 
script  was  put  in  final  form  by  July  1 
and  arrangements  made  with  Mr.  Horsley 
and     Mr.     Hutchison,    who    had     alreadv 
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CENTENNIAL  REPRESENTATIVES  AT  THE  CHICAGO- 
LAND  FESTIVAL  LUNCHEON:  Mrs.  Don  Laible,  Mr. 
Don  Laible,  Richard  Sokup,  John  Voigt,  V.  Karl 
Kortemeier,  Welby  Holt,  Mrs.  Sol  Levy,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Voigt,  Miss  Margaret  Evans  and  Mrs.  V.  Karl  Korte- 
meier.—Chicago  Tribune  Photo. 


agreed  to  stage  the  full  reenactment  in 
Taylor  Park  on  August  24,  to  take  the 
principal  parts  in  Soldiers'  Field.  Marchers 
from  Freeport  were  enlisted  and  were  as- 
sisted in  obtaining  1858  costumes. 

The  first,  and  most  important,  rehearsal 
was  held  on  an  early  August  evening  at 
the  Freeport  High  School  stadium.  In  at- 
tendance from  Chicago  were  Mr.  Maxwell, 
Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  LaFrandre,  and  Mr. 
Stracke.  The  Freeport  participants  caught 
the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  the  enterprise 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  their  coopera- 
tion assured  the  ultimate  success  of  a  dif- 
ficult undertaking.  Thereafter,  further  eve- 
ning rehearsals  were  held  at  the  high 
school,  molding  the  many  actors,  musi- 
cians and  marchers  into  a  well-ordered 
cast.  A  final  rehearsal  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  festival,  in  Soldiers'  Field. 

The  Carriage 

The  problem  of  duplicating,  in  Soldiers' 
Field,  Lincoln's  ride  to  the  platform  in  a 
Conestoga  wagon,  proved  insoluble.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  determined  to  substitute 
a  two-horse  carriage.  The  team  and  vehicle 
were  provided  by  Fine  Laboratories,  and 
started  to  Chicago  on  Tuesday,  August  19, 
with  Dorian  LaBounty  at  the  reins.  Mayor 
Kunkle  was  present  at  Centennial  head- 
quarters to  offer  his  best  wishes,  and  La- 
Bounty  carried  messages  from  His  Honor 
to    Mayor    Schleicher    of    Rockford    and 


MAYOR    SCHLEICHER    OF    ROCKFORD 

meets    the    Centennial    Carriage    and    the 
Northwest    Tollway    Covered    Wagon. 
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Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  Cen- 
tennial plates  and  other  Centennial  sou- 
venirs. 

The  carriage  arrived  at  Tribune  Tower 
on  Friday,  after  a  very  eventful  journey 
featuring  changes  of  teams,  state  police 
guidance,  ceremonies  of  offical  greeting 
in  cities  on  U.  S.  20,  and  a  wealth  of  pub- 
licity. The  carriage  was  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  the  Northwest  Tollway, 
opened  six  days  previously,  because  of  its 
forty  mile  per  hour  minimum  speed  limit. 

After  bedding  down  under  the  stands 
for  a  day's  rest,  the  carriage  and  horses  car- 
ried the  Rail  Splitter  to  his  clash  with  the 
Little  Giant  on  Saturday  evening.  Immedi- 
ately thereafter,  the  carriage  was  trans- 
ported by  truck  to  Freeport,  its  next  pas- 
senger to  be  Governor  Stratton  in  the  Cen- 
tennial parade! 

The  Festival  Limcheon 

The  twenty-second  annual  luncheon,  the 
traditional  prelude  to  the  Music  Festival, 
was  held  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  on  Friday,  August  22, 
1958.  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society,  as 
a  featured  participant  in  the  festival,  was 
invited.  A  delegation  of  V.  Karl  Kortemeier 
(as  Abraham  Lincoln),  Richard  Sokup  (as 
Stephen  A.  Douglas),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Don  Laible,  Miss  Margaret  Evans,  Mrs.  Sol 
Levy,  Mrs.  Karl  Kortemeier,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Voigt,  Welby  Holt  and  John  Voigt,  all  in 
1858  costume,  motored  to  Chicago  for  the 
luncheon.  They  enjoyed,  and  participated 
in,   an  extensive  and  interesting  program. 
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picture  Credits  reading  clockwise  starting  above: 
Chicago  Tribune;  Life  Photo  by  Stan  Wayman 
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The  Journey 

On  Saturday,  August  23,  1958,  at  12:30 
p.m.,  a  special  train  left  the  Illinois  Central 
station  in  Freeport  with  over  five  hundred 
passengers.  Approximately  half  of  these 
were  costumed  and  equipped  for  partici- 
pation in  the  torchlight  parade  and  reen- 
actment.  The  others  were  festival  specta- 
tors from  Freeport.  A  thirty-minute  stop  at 
Rockford  enabled  the  group  to  stage  a 
stirring  and  effective  Centennial  demon- 
stration. Upon  arrival  in  Chicago,  there 
were  demonstrations  in  Grant  Park  and 
group  posings  for  Chicago  newspaper  pho- 
tographers. The  contingent  then  marched 
to  Soldiers'  Field,  while  taxicabs  were 
pressed  into  service  to  haul  the  bundles  of 
torches,  signs  and  equipment.  A  final  re- 
hearsal was  held  at  3:30  p.m.,  and  at  7:30 
the  group  gathered  for  its  8:10  p.m.  ap- 
pearance before  the  huge  crowd.  Forty- 
five  minutes  after  the  closing  of  the  festi- 
val, the  special  train  started  its  return  trip, 
and  the  weary,  but  thrilled  and  happy, 
passengers  arrived  in  Freeport  at  4:30  a.m. 

The  Staff 
Festival  Director  Philip  Maxwell 

Author  and  Director  Francis  Coughhn 

Producer  Jack  LaFrandre 

Rehearsals  Robert  P.  Eckert  Jr. 

Arrangements  Esau  Dotlich 

The  Cast 

Festival  Master  of  Ceremonies         Philip  Maxwell 
1958  Narrator  Pierre  Andre 

1858  Narrator  Jack  Brickhouse 

Band  Director  Charles  Wilcox 

German  Band  Kenneth  Budd,  C.  William  Car- 
roll, O.  DeVore  Hitchner,  Walter  Groves, 
John  Moerk,  Donald  Bennett  Jr.,  Mike  Yaeg- 
er,  Robert  Williams,  Philip  Rehfeldt  and 
Justin  Strock 
Joseph   Medill  Carl  Richardson 

Bob  Hitt  Chester  C.  Roberg 

Mayor  Turner  Donald  F.  Laible 

Abraham  Lincoln  G.  William  Horsley 

Louis  Ausendorf,  Folk  Singer  Win  Stracke 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  S.  Phil  Hutchison 


The  Torchlight  Parade 
And  Renenactment 
Of  The  Freeport  Debate 
Maxwell: 

A  special  program  has  been  written  to 
commemorate  an  eventful  day,  a  produc- 
tion featuring  Pierre  Andre,  Jack  Brick- 
house  and  a  great  cast  of  citizens  from 
Freeport,  Illinois.  Here  they  come,  in  a 
good  old  torchlight  parade  for  another 
great  highlight  of  our  1958  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival.  Here  again  is  Pierre  Andre. 
Andre: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  through  the  very 
kind  cooperation  of  the  Freeport,  Illinois, 
Lincoln-Douglas  Society  and  its  president, 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Schmelzle,  cast,  costumed, 
prepared  and  presented  by  the  good  people 
of  Freeport,  we  are  privileged  to  bring  a 
tableau  presentation  of  the  immortal  Free- 
port  debate,  the  tremendously  significant 
platform  meeting  between  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  which  stirred 
the  nation  just  100  years  ago.  The  actual 
debate,  the  second  in  a  series  of  seven, 
took  place  on  August  27,  1858.  This  year, 
Freeport  will  reenact  the  full  debate  in 
memory  of  the  famous  event.  The  public 
is  cordially  invited  to  Freeport  for  Debate 
Day,  which  will  be  next  Wednesday,  and 
every  evening  next  week  when  the  pageant 
will  be  presented  in  Freeport.  But  tonight 
the  Festival  audience  in  Soldiers'  Field 
is  to  witness  a  colorful  review  of  one  of 
the  most  stirring  scenes  in  all  American 
history. 

We  switch  you  now  to  Jack  Brickhouse 
on  the  platform  stage.  Come  with  us  in 
interest  and  imagination  as  we  await  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  at  Freeport,  one 
hundred  years  ago.  All  right,  take  it  away, 
Jack,  to  1858  and  to  Freeport,  Illinois. 
Brickhouse: 

Greetings  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  Freeport,  Illinois.  We're  speaking  to 
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you  now  from  the  debate  platform,  where 
we're  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  standard-bearers, 
candidates  for  the  post  of  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
band  you  hear  is  the  fine  Freeport  German 
Band,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state. 

This  is  indeed  a  gala  day  in  Freeport, 
make  no  mistake  about  it;  all  morning 
special  trains  have  brought  Republicans 
and  Democrats  out  in  force  to  cheer  for 
the  Rail  Splitter  and  the  Little  Giant. 
Since  dawn,  the  country  roads  into  Free- 
port  have  been  jam-packed  with  every 
kind  of  vehicle.  The  people  have  poured 
in  by  coach  and  by  carriage,  and  family 
buggy  and  farm  wagon.  People  have  come 
on  horseback  and  on  muleback.  Hundreds 
have  come  on  foot.  The  weather  has  been 
unseasonably  cold  and  damp,  yet  last 
night,  most  of  the  night  it  seemed,  and 
again  this  morning,  there  have  been 
speeches  and  parades  and  salutes  and 
rallies.  Tonight's  torchlight  procession  sur- 
passes anything  these  Illinois  prairies  have 
ever  seen.  Here,  with  some  15,000  people, 
we're  waiting  for  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. Since  he  is  to  speak  first,  we've  been 
given  to  understand  the  Rail  Splitter  can- 
didate will  appear  first.  We'll  pass  the 
word  the  minute  we  see  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  party. 

Now  here  is  a  very  quick  fill-in  on  the 
political  situation.  The  campaign,  of 
course,  is  Lincoln  versus  Douglas  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  the  issues  are 
wider  and  deeper.  Here  in  northern  Illinois 
and  in  the  North  generally.  Republican 
sentiments  against  slavery  are  becoming 
increasingly  outspoken.  The  state  and  the 
country  over.  Southern  and  mostly  Dem- 
ocratic reaction  has  been  one  of  mounting 
anger,  and  that's  why  the  nation's  major 
newspapers   are  reporting  today's   debate. 


New  York  and  New  Orleans  are  fully  as 
interested  as  Chicago  and  Springfield.  We 
understand  that  today  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
put  a  crucial  question  to  his  opponent,  that 
he  will  ask  exactly  where  Douglas  stands 
on  the  introduction  of  slavery  to  territories 
not  yet  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Something's  happening  now  —  yes  — 
here  it  is  —  the  Lincoln  party  is  making  its 
entrance.  The  Lincoln  party  is  coming  in 
now.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  ridden  here  in  an 
old-fashioned  farm  buggy.  With  him  is 
Joseph  Medill  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
He  and  his  paper  have  been  very  staunch 
Lincoln  supporters.  Well,  if  there's  any 
doubt  at  all  about  Lincoln  being  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  Middle  West,  just  listen  to  the 
welcome  he's  getting. 

The  Lincoln  supporters  really  crowd 
around  their  champion,  and  with  them  is 
Tom  Turner,  the  first  mayor  of  Freeport. 
Some  other  prominent  Republicans  were 
awaiting  him  when  he  got  to  the  platform, 
but  of  course  it's  not  all  a  Lincoln  crowd, 
not  by  any  means.  I'm  sure  you  heard 
some  discordant  notes  there  from  the  other 
side  of  the  platform.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  band  right  now  is  striking  up  a  Douglas 
tune  for  the  Little  Giant.  The  Douglas 
party  is  coming  in.  Oh,  yes,  there  he  is, 
there's  Douglas.  Well,  there's  been  quite 
a  change  in  the  strategy.  The  plan,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  was  for  Douglas  to  make 
his  entrance  in  a  coach  with  spanking 
horses,  but  when  the  Little  Giant  learned 
that  Lincoln  was  to  ride  in  a  plain  farm 
buggy,  Douglas  revised  his  plan  and  he 
has  made  his  entrance  on  foot.  Well,  of 
course,  this  is  typical  of  campaigning  in 
Illinois.  Both  men  are  shrewd,  able,  color- 
ful campaigners.  Well,  as  things  stand 
today,  most  observers  feel  that  Douglas 
is  in  the  lead;  on  the  other  hand,  since 
the  Ottawa  debate  just  six  days  ago,  Lin- 
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coin  lias  gained  stature  and  votes. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  are  political  rivals. 
They  are  personal  friends.  There  seems  to 
be  a  little  delay  in  getting  started  here,  but 
nothing  too  serious.  A  lot  of  bustle  and 
agitation  has  been  going  on,  of  course,  but 
Lincoln  has  been  conferring  with  Joseph 
Medill,  Douglas  has  been  waving  to  the 
crowd,  and  something's  been  holding  up 
the  debate.  We're  trying  to  find  out  what 
it  is.  The  crowd,  of  course,  is  getting  a  little 
bit  impatient.  Mr.  Medill,  Mr.  Medill, 
could  we  get  you  over  here,  please?  This 
is  Joe  Medill.  What  is  the  delay?  Mr. 
Medill,  what  is  the  delay? 

Mr.  Medill: 

Hitt  ain't  here. 

Brickhouse: 

You  mean  Bob  Hitt,  the  Tribune  short- 
hand reporter? 

Mr.  Medill: 

That's  the  man.  Every  word  of  this  de- 
bate's got  to  be  taken  down  in  shorthand. 
Mr.  Lincoln  won't  say  a  word  til  Hitt  gets 
here.  There  he  is.  Come  up  to  the  stand. 
Bob.  Let  him  through,  come  on,  let  him 
through  there.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
it  go. 

Mayor  Turner: 

Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Lincoln?  Are  you 
ready.  Judge  Douglas?  Then,  according  to 
the  agreement,  Mr.  Lincoln  speaks  first. 
The  Honorable  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Sang- 
amon County,  Illinois. 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

My  friends,  I  do  not  ask  the  vote  of 
anyone  who  supposes  that  I  have  secret 
purposes  or  pledges  that  I  dare  not  speak 
out.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  I  have  supposed  myself  bound 
as  a  party  man  to  the  platform  of  that 
party.  Now  I  will  say  to  you  further  that 
if  my  views  and  platforms  and  policies 
are   not   in   accord   with   your   views,    and 


if  the  views  of  Judge  Douglas  are,  then 
I  say  to  you  in  all  candor,  vote  for  him  and 
not  for  me. 

Six  days  ago.  Judge  Douglas  asked  me 
how  I  stand  on  the  admission  of  new 
states  into  the  Federal  Union.  I  should 
be  exceedingly  sorry  to  have  to  vote  on 
that  admission.  I  should  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  know  that  there  would  never  be 
another  slave  state.  However,  if  slavery 
be  kept  out  of  the  territories  and  neverthe- 
less the  people  of  a  territory  do  such  an 
extraordinary  thing  as  to  prefer  and  to 
adopt  a  slave  constitution,  uninfluenced 
by  the  actual  presence  of  slavery  among 
them,  then  I  see  no  alternative  but  to 
admit  them.  That  is  precisely  why  I  desire 
that  slavery  be  prohibited  in  all  of  the 
territories. 

Now,  my  friends,  the  question  which 
I  direct  to  Judge  Douglas  is  this:  Can 
the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory, 
m  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wishes  of 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude 
slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  state  constitution?  Now  I've  an- 
swered the  Judge's  question,  let  him  an- 
swer mine. 

Louis  Ausendorf: 

Hurrah  for  the  choice  of  our  nation 
Our  leader  so  great  and  so  true 
We'll  fight  for  the  great  reformation 
For  Lincoln  and  Liberty  too. 

Hurrah  for  the  choice  of  Kentucky 
The  hero  of  Hoosierdom  true 
The  pride  of  the  Sucker  so  lucky 
For  Lincoln  and  Liberty  too. 

We'll  find  what  with  bucking  and  bawling 
Our  Rail  Splitter  statesman  can  do 
The  people  are  everywhere  calling 
For  Lincoln  and  Liberty  too. 

Then  up  with  the  banner  so  glorious 
The  Star-spangled  Red,  White  and  Blue 
We  call  for  our  leader  victorious 
For  Lincoln  and  Liberty  too. 
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Brickhouse: 

The  singer,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
Louis  Ausendorf,  Freeport  bandsman, 
music  teacher  and  folk  singer,  and  this 
campaign  song  has  already  made  a  great 
impression  in  Illinois. 

Mayor  Turner: 

Hold  it  up,  folks,  hold  it  up,  now  give 
the  Judge  his  chance.  The  Honorable 
Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas: 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  speech 
accepting  his  nomination  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
^tand,  meaning  that  this  nation  cannot  en- 
dure half  slave  and  half  free.  Next,  he 
tells  you  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  any  more  slave  states,  in  order, 
if  you  please,  that  the  Union  may  exist. 
And  now  behold,  he  tells  you  that  he  will 
nevertheless  vote  for  a  slave  state,  knowing 
that  it  is  formed  of  a  slave  territory,  and 
knowing  full  well  that  the  Union  will  be 
dissolved  if  he  votes  for  it.  Ah,  I  know 
that  he  says  in  advance  that  he  will  be 
sorry  and  that  he  would  be  exceedingly 
unhappy  to  be  put  to  that  test.  You  know, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
great  state  will  put  him  to  that  test.  I  don't 
believe  that  the  people  of  this  great  state 
of  Illinois  will  send  to  the  United  States 
Senate  a  man  who  is  exceedingly  sorry 
and  reluctant  to  do  his  constitutional  duty. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  been  put  to  a 
serious  test  in  the  performance  of  my 
duties.  I  have  defended  the  principles  of 
self-government  when  Northern  sentiment 
ran  against  me  like  torrents.  I  defended 
those  same  principles  when  Southern  sen- 
timent came  down  upon  me  like  an  ava- 
lanche.  My  friends,   my  duty  as   I   see  it 


is  this:  If  a  state  wants  to  be  a  slave  state, 
it  shall  be  a  slave  state.  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  state  desires  to  be  a  free 
state,  it  may  be  a  free  state.  The  decision 
is  theirs  to  make  and  not  mine.  They  may 
have  and  they  may  form  any  institution 
they  please.  I  for  one  will  stand  ready  to 
admit  them  into  the  Union.  Now  why  cant 
your  Black  Republican  candidate  speak 
out  as  clearly  as  that? 

Now  the  question  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
put  to  me  is  this:  Can  the  people  of  a 
territory  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the 
wishes  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
prior  to  the  time  it  has  formed  a  consti- 
tution, can  they  prohibit  slavery?  Mr.  Lin- 
coln knows  that  I  have  answered  that  ques- 
tion from  every  stump  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Certainly,  they  can  prohibit  slav- 
ery. Slavery  cannot  exist  one  day,  one  hour, 
or  anywhere,  unless  it  is  supported  by 
local  police  regulation.  And  in  making 
those  regulations,  the  people  of  those  states 
can  introduce  slavery  or  they  can  exclude 
slavery  as  they  prefer.  And  once  they  have 
made  their  decision,  whatever  that  de- 
cision may  be,  I  will  stand  for  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate.  And  so 
long,  my  friends,  as  the  motto  of  this  great 
state  of  Illinois  shall  be  "State  Sovereignty 
and  National  Union,"  I  shall  support  state 
sovereignty,  I  shall  vote  to  perpetuate  our 
national  union. 

Louis  Ausendorf: 

We  won't  vote  for  Lincoln  or  one  of  his 

band 
We'll  stick  with  brave  Douglas  as  long  as 

we  can. 

His  name  is  arising  from  the  East  to  the 

West 
Since  Old  Hickory's  gone,  we  think  he's  the 

best. 
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"I  shall  support  state  sover- 
eignty and  national  union." 
—LIFE  photo  by  Stan  Way- 
man,   ©    1958,  Time,    Inc. 


"I  have  defended  the  prin- 
ciples of  self  government.  .  ." 
—LIFE  photo  by  Stan  Way- 
man,  ©  1958,  Time,  Inc. 


Steve  Douglas,   Steve   Douglas,   we   think 

you're  the  best 
Steve  Douglas,   Steve  Douglas,   the  pride 

of  the  West. 

Our  Douglas  is  fearless,  he  cares  for  the 

land 
He'll  stick  by  the  union  as  long  as  he  can. 
Tho  Abe  may  oppose  him,  he'll  force  him 

to  yield 
To  give  up  the  battle  and  then  leave  the 

field. 

Steve    Douglas,   Steve    Douglas,    we   think 

you're  the  best 
Steve   Douglas,   Steve   Douglas,   the   pride 

of  the  West. 

Mayor  Turner: 

Hold  on  folks,  now  hold  on.  Old  Abe  — 
I  mean  Mr.  Lincoln,  still  has  a  turn  to 
speak.  Go  ahead,  Abe. 

Abraham  Lincoln: 

Now  my  friends,  just  briefly  in  replying, 
let  me  say  that  Judge  Douglas  is  very 
happy  about  working  up  these  legal  quib- 
bles. He  says  if  I  vote  for  the  admission 
of  a  single  slave  state  to  the  Union,  I 
will  be  voting  for  the  dissolution  of  the 


Union.  I  have  said  that  slavery  cannot 
endure.  I  have  said  that  this  nation  cannot 
endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free.  I  stand  by  that  statement.  I  repeat 
it.  But  I  do  not  admit,  nor  does  it  follow 
at  all,  that  the  admission  of  a  single  slave 
state  will  forever  fix  the  character  of  this 
country  nor  permanently  establish  this  as 
a  slave  nation. 

Let  us,  let  all  of  us,  make  a  common 
cause  for  freedom  in  this  struggle.  I'll  tell 
you  what  Judge  Douglas  fears  in  my  elec- 
tion. He  fears,  and  he  and  his  party  cohorts 
fear,  the  free  voters  of  Illinois. 

Now,  my  friends,  in  closing,  let  me  say 
to  you  once  again,  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
be  the  encouragement  of  the  world,  and 
we  can  provide  no  such  encouragement 
unless  these  states  shall  remain  united. 
There  can  be  no  distinction  in  the  defini- 
tion of  liberty  between  one  class  and  an- 
other, one  section  and  another,  one  race 
and  another.  A  house  divided  cannot  stand, 
and  this  government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free. 


"I've  answered  the  Judge's  question;  let 
him  answer  mine."— LIFE  photo  by  Stan 
Wayman,  ©   1958,  Time,   Inc. 


"For  Lincoln  and  Liberty  too."— LIFE  photo 
by  Stan  Wayman,  ©  1958,  Time,  Inc. 


Louis  Ausendorf: 

Old  Abe  Lincoln  came  out  of  the  wilder- 


ness 


Out  of  the  wilderness,  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness, 

Old  Abe  Lincoln  came  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness 

Down  in  Illinois. 

Down  in  Illinois,  down  in  Illinois, 

Old  Abe  Lincoln  came  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness 

Out  of  the  wilderness,  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Old  Abe  Lincoln  came  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness 

Down  in  Illinois. 

Now  ain't  we  glad  we  joined  the  Repub- 
licans 
Joined  the  Republicans 
Joined  the  Republicans 
Ain't  we  glad  we  joined  the  Republicans 
Down  in  Illinois. 


"Let   us   make   a   common   cause   for   freedom."— LIFE   photo 
by  Stan  Wayman,  ©   1958,  Time,  Inc. 


Andre: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Society  of  Freeport,  Illinois,  has 
enacted  for  you  a  portion  of  the  great 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  which  took  place 
in  that  city  100  years  ago.  The  question 
answered  by  Mr.  Douglas  made  him  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  but  the  question 
asked  by  Mr.  Lincoln  made  him  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
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Sunday,  August  24,  was  a  cool  day,  but 
the  sun  came  out  at  intervals  in  the  after- 
noon, bringing  warmth  and  brightness,  as 
a  crowd,  estimated  at  5,000,  gathered  in 
Taylor  park  for  the  first  Centennial  event. 

Two  television  crews,  with  cameras  and 
sound  equipment,  worked  on  a  raised  plat- 
form. One,  from  WREX-TV  of  Rockford, 
broadcast  the  program.  The  other,  a 
National  Broadcasting  network  crew  of 
three,  flown  out  from  New  York,  filmed  a 
10-minute  slice  of  the  reenactment  for 
Dave  Garroway's  "Today"  program. 

As  the  big  audience  was  arriving,  Jaycees 
invited  all  who  had  come  in  1858  costume 
to  take  reserved  seats  on  the  front  benches 
before  the  big  platform.  Women  and  girls 
wore  becoming  bonnets,  calico  or  silk 
gowns,  with  hoops  or  crinolines.  Men  were 
in  bowlers,  or  top  hats,  and  frock  coats 
or  high-buttoned  jackets. 

Those  who  had  taken  part  the  night 
before  in  the  reenactment  in  Soldiers' 
Field,  Chicago,  carried  their  placards  sup- 
porting Lincoln  or  Douglas. 
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One  of  the  NBC  crew  moved  around 
with  a  small  movie  camera,  getting  close- 
ups  of  the  costumed  spectators.  The  big 
cameras  swung  into  focus  as  the  candidates 
for  Centennial  Lady  entered  in  their 
beautifully-reproduced  1858  daytime  fash- 
ions, each  on  the  arm  of  a  top-hatted  escort 
in  the  period's  formal  wear  for  men. 

The  program  began  with  a  welcome 
from  Robert  L.  Carlile,  Jaycee  president 
of  the  preceding  year,  who  acted  as  emcee. 

Charles  Wilcox,  director,  gave  the  down- 
beat and  the  Freeport  Concert  Band  swung 
into  an  hour's  program  of  old  favorites. 

"Sweet  Adelines,  like  a  gay  garden  in 
their  flowered  oldtime  frocks  and  bonnets, 
presented  an  old-fashioned  singing  school," 
the  Journal-Standard  reported.  They  were 
led  by  Edwin  Fritzenmeier,  as  a  German 
singing  master,  sang  two  "old  sweet  songs" 
and  shared  applause  with  the  band  and 
the  band  soloist,  Dee  Ann  Dotlich. 

Award  winners  in  all  the  Centennial 
contests  were  called  to  the  stage  to  receive 
their  prizes,  amid  applause.  The  decision 
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was  announced  in  the  close  contest  for  the 
Centennial  Lady,  and  applauded.  The 
ladies,  with  their  escorts,  remained  on  the 
platform,  seated,  during  the  reenactment. 

The  three  guest  actors  then  made  their 
entrance  through  the  crowds  and  were 
cheered  by  their  partisans.  They  were 
members  of  the  New  Salem  cast  which 
annually  presents  "Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois" 
at  the  New  Salem  State  Park.  State  Repre- 
sentative G.  William  Horsley  played  Lin- 
coln, S.  Philip  Hutchinson  Douglas,  Carl 
Richardson  was  Tom  Turner,  Freeport 
pioneer  lawyer,  who  introduced  Lincoln 
here  in  1858. 

The  New  Salem  presentation,  from 
which  the  cast  and  script  of  the  Freeport 
reenactment  were  taken  in  part,  is  not 
a  pageant,  but  is  the  original  Robert  E. 
Sherwood  Broadway  production,  which 
was  presented  in  1958  for  the  13th  consecu- 
tive year.  The  New  Salem  presentation 
began  on  August  31,  after  the  close  of  the 
Centennial  Week  in  Freeport.  Over  300,000 
people  have  seen  this  production  at  New 
Salem  in  recent  years. 

The  original  arguments  of  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  which  filled  three  hours,  were 
condensed  to  a  debate  of  about  40  minutes, 
enlivened  with  bits  from  all  the  series  of 
seven  debates.  Also  included  was  Lincoln's 
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CLUB  COMMITTEE 
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ACTMENT. Mrs.  Karl 
Kubifz,  Miss  Ruth  A. 
Winn,  Mrs.  George 
Madden. 
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much  quoted  retort  to  a  taunt  by  Douglas 
that  if  he  had  served  liquor  when  he  kept 
store,  as  he  had  not,  Douglas  would  surely 
have  been  on  the  customers'  side  of  the 
counter.  This  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
debate  transcripts,  though  widely  quoted. 

Throughout  the  debate,  following  the 
practice  of  100  years  ago,  those  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  audience  (the  costumed 
spectators)  interpolated  approving  or  dis- 
approving cries  and  waved  their  placards 
as  they  cried,  "Good,  good!"  "Right,  right!" 
"No,  no!"  or  "That's  the  doctrine!" 

WREX-TV  also  broadcast  from  the  park 
three  brief  interviews.  Mayor  Glen  F. 
Kunkle  issued  an  invitation  to  visit  Free- 
port  during  Centennial  Week.  Robert  J. 
Schmelzle,  president  of  The  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Society,  ran  through  the  Centen- 
nial calendar.  Basil  Hartman,  who  was  to 
play  Lincoln  in  "Day  of  Decision,"  re- 
minded viewers  that  it  would  open  the 
next  evening  in  Krape  park. 

The  Freeport  Woman's  Club  was  in 
charge  of  this  presentation  with  Mrs.  Karl 
Kubitz  and  Mrs.  George  Madden  as  co- 
chairmen,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Seeley,  Miss  Ruth  A.  Winn,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Massie  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Goembel. 
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/A-TAN-YE  GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  OF  CONTESTS.  (First  row,  left 
)  right)  Miss  Margaret  Evans,  Mrs.  Earl  Rosenstiel,  Mrs.  Homer 
houer  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Kiburz.  (Second  row)  Miss  Eleanor  Resh, 
iiss  Marie  Richter,  Miss  Leona  Daniels,  Miss  Betty  Heiland,  Miss 
lizabeth  Hartman,  Miss  Phyllis  Boynton,  Mrs.  Robert  Carlile  and 
Irs.  Odell  A.  Klipping. 


FREEPORT  CAMERA  CLUB  (Left  to  right,  first  row)  Lewis  Schaefer, 
Dwight  Garnhart,  Raymond  Buss  and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Hornberger. 
(Second  row)  Mrs.  Arthur  Long,  Miss  Gladys  C.  Lozier,  Mrs.  Fred 
Peters,  Mrs.  Allen  Burckhardt,  Dr.  David  Roe,  Mrs.  John  Schroder 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Schramm. 
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Competition,  an  important  part  of  the 
Centennial  program,  opened  fields  of 
activity  for  contestants  and  committees, 
stimulated  performance  and  recognized 
accomplishment.  This  encouraged  interest 
in  the  debate,  and  in  the  entire  Centennial 
program. 

The  general  contest  committee  had  the 
responsibility  of  choosing  specific  organ- 
izations to  act  as  project  committees  for 
each  contest,  to  keep  the  board  of  directors 
informed,  to  handle  judging,  to  arrange  for 
publicity  and  approve  the  rules. 

The  Wa-Tan-Ye  Club  of  Freeport  acted 
as  the  general  contest  committee.  Its  ac- 
complishment of  a  very  difficult  task  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  notable  success  of 
the  various  competitive  events.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Kiburz  served  as  chairman  of  this 
committee  and  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Rosenstiel,  Wa-Tan-Ye  president.  Miss 
Eleanor  Resh,  Mrs.  Homer  Shouer,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hartman,  Miss  Betty  Heiland, 
Mrs.  Hazel  Gertz,  Miss  Margaret  Evans, 
Miss  Leona  Sauer,  Miss  Marie  Richter, 
Miss  Grace  Pierce,  Mrs.  Eldred  Cole,  Mrs. 
Robert  Carlile,  Miss  Ann  Lungwitz,  Miss 
Leona  Daniels  and  Miss  Phyllis  Boynton. 

The  general  contest  committee  also  had 
jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  Centen- 
nial Lady  competition  and  was  responsi- 
ble in  large  measure  for  the  tremendous 
success  of  this  enterprise. 


BETA  SIGMA  PHI  SORORITY  ART  CONTEST.  (First 
row,  seated  left  to  right)  Mrs.  Duone  Mass,  Mrs. 
Milton  Scholten  and  Miss  Arlene  Nilles.  (Second  row) 
Mrs.  Stanley  Smith,  Mrs.  Donald  Krzynski,  Miss 
Eleanor  Kehoe  and  Miss  Margaret  Evans. 
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The  winners  in  all  competitive  events 
were  announced  and  prizes  awarded  as  a 
feature  event  of  Sunday  afternoon,  August 
24,  preceding  the  debate  reenactment. 
The  presentations  were  made  at  the  band- 
stand in  Taylor  Park.  Robert  Carlile,  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  called  winners  of 
each  contest  to  the  platform  and  then 
turned  the  microphone  over  to  a  repre- 
sentative  of   the   sponsoring   organization. 

United  States  Savings  Bonds  in  various 
denominations  were  awarded  as  prizes. 
Art  Contest 

The  entries  submitted  in  all  classifica- 
tions of  the  art  competition  were  displayed 
at  the  Masonic  Temple  during  Centennial 
Week.  Competition  was  open  to  profes- 
sional, amateur  and  student  classes.  Prizes 
were  given  in  each  class  for  entries  (in  any 
medium)  related  to  the  debate. 

Alpha  Beta  Chapter  and  Xi  Beta  Zeta 
Chapter  of  Beta  Sigma  Phi  acted  as  the 
committee  with  Miss  Margaret  Evans  and 
Mrs.  Duane  Hass  as  chairmen. 

Twenty-eight  art  works  were  entered  in 
the  competition  and  placed  on  display. 
Names  of  paintings  displayed  by  profes- 
sional class  winners  were:  "The  Debate," 
by  Mrs.  Richard  Perkins,  first;  "The  Cen- 
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tury  and  the  Man,"  by  Mrs.  Grace  Ellen 
Mitchell,  second.  Amateur  category  win- 
ners' works  were  "Freeport  Debate-1858," 
by  Sister  M.  Eucheria,  first;  "Lincoln,"  a 
walnut  wood  carving  by  John  E.  Wolf  of 
Lanark,  second.  Student  winners'  paintings 
were:  "Debate  Day,"  by  Terry  Lee  Schoon- 
hoven,  first;  "Lincoln-Douglas  Debate, "  by 
Maureen  Ann  Jensen,  second.  Miss  Doris 
Trojanowski  of  Rockford  received  a  special 
mention  award  for  her  collection  of  dolls 
portraying  the  debate  scene. 

Judges  were  Harry  Nurmet  of  Oregon, 
Blendon  Kneale  of  Mount  Carroll  and 
Duane  Smith  of  Freeport. 

Student  Essay  Contest 
The  student  essay  contest  furnished  an 
opportunity  for  high  school  students  to 
participate  in  the  Centennial  program.  The 
subject  of  all  essays  was  "The  Significance 
of  the  Freeport  Debate." 

The  general  project  committee  for  the 
competition  was  the  Freeport  Senior  High 
School  Parent  Teachers'  Association.  Acting 
for  this  committee  were  Mrs.  R.  M.  Seeley, 
Miss  Helen  Hamil,  Mr.  John  Hamilton  and 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Kaufman. 

The  rules  and  specifications  for  each 
entry  provided  that  the  essay  be  from  750 
to  1,000  words  in  length  and  contain  not 
more  than  100  words  of  direct  quotation. 
The  sources  of  the  material  used  were 
given  on  a  separate  sheet.  The  essays  were 
judged  on  writing  skill,  on  convincing  pre- 
sentation of  facts  and  on  research.  Harry 
Bell  of  Shimer  College  acted  as  judge. 

STUDENTS  WHO  WROTE  ESSAYS  for  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate 
Centennial  contest,  with  members  of  the  committee,  are:  (Left 
to  right,  standing)  Eleanor  Wire,  Winslow;  Judy  Krogull,  Cedar- 
viile;  Tim  Sowers,  Lynn  Osheroff,  Linda  Spielman,  Gloria 
Herendeen,  Pete  Shianna  and  Neel  Schmitt,  all  of  Freeport,  and 
(seated)  Mrs.  E.  J.  Kaufman  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Seeley,  chair- 
man of  the  Freeport  High  School  PTA  committee  for  the  con- 
test. Journal-Standard  photo  by   Heinz  Vaterlaus. 


Essays  were  submitted  by  Carol  Cran- 
dall,  Lynn  Osheroff,  Neel  Schmitt,  Gloria 
Herendeen,  Sandra  Hayner  and  John 
Graff,  of  Freeport  High  School;  Linda 
Spielman,  Judy  Krogull,  Pete  Shianna, 
Corinne  Dowling,  Larry  Casey  and  Tim 
Sowers,  of  Aquin  High  School;  Eleanor 
Wire  of  Winslow  High  School  and  Yvonne 
Foss  of  Dakota  High  School. 

The  winners  in  the  student  essay  compe- 
tition were:  Gloria  Herendeen,  Freeport 
High  School,  first  place;  Eleanor  Wire, 
Winslow  High  School,  second  place;  Linda 
Spielman,  Aquin  High  School,  third  place. 
Adult  Essay  Contest 

This  contest,  on  "The  Freeporter  of  the 
Century,"  was  designed  to  give  adults  an 
opportunity  and  an  incentive  for  regional 
research  and  study.  The  subject  of  the 
essays  —  any  individual  who  resided  in 
Freeport  at  any  time  during  the  past  100 
years  and  who  the  writer  felt  contributed 
most  to  the  civic,  cultural,  economic  and 
general  welfare  of  the  city  —  was  selected 
because  it  offered  an  extensive  field  for 
local  research.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  contest  to  select  an  individual,  or  even 
a  group  of  individuals,  for  special  recogni- 
tion. The  essays  were  judged  on  research, 
convincing  presentation  of  facts,  and  writ- 
ing techniques,  not  on  the  subject  matter. 

The  general  committee  was  the  Freeport 
Culture  Club.  Acting  for  the  committee 
was    Mrs.    Arthur    Cordes    as    chairman, 


COMMITTEE    OF    FREEPORT    COIN    AND    STAMP    CLUB. 

Christie   Kortes,   Gerald   Miller,   T.    K.   Stallard,   Margaret 
Harnish,  Glen  Harnish. 
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assisted  by  Miss  Helen  Hamil,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Kibiirz  and  Mrs.  Homer  Shouer. 

Anyone  over  18,  not  a  high  school 
student,  was  eligible.  Essays  were  to  be 
1,500  to  2,000  words  long,  with  not  over 
50  words  of  direct  quotation.  Mrs.  Hal 
Nelson,  Mrs.  James  Berry  and  Miss  Isabelle 
Abbott,  all  of  Rockford,  acted  as  judges. 

Essays  were  received  from  Connie  Ash- 
more  of  Pearl  City;  Mrs.  L.  K.  Bardell, 
Mrs.  Donald  W.  Bradford,  Mrs.  Arthur  L. 
Deemer,  Jean  Fishburn,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Jensen, 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Perkins,  Mary  Jane  Redmer, 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Richman,  Esther  Wilhelms  and 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Yager,  all  of  Freeport. 

The  winners  were:  Connie  Ashmore, 
writing  on  "W.  T.  Rawleigh,"  first  place; 
Elisabeth  Yager,  writing  on  "Thomas  J. 
Turner,"  second  place;  Jean  Fishburn,  writ- 
ing on  "W.  T.  Rawleigh,"  third  place. 
Essay  subjects  for  other  entries  submitted 
included  William  (Tutty)  Baker,  Oscar 
Taylor,  Msgr.  Clemens  Kalvelage,  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Karcher,  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Rockey 
and  Marvin  F.  Burt. 

Coin  and  Stamp  Display 

An  interesting  and  extensive  collection 
of  coins  and  stamps  was  on  display  at  the 
Freeport  Public  Library  throughout  Cen- 
tennial Week,  and  small  displays  were  in 
retail  store  windows.  Although  the  items 
covered  the  period  of  the  past  100  years, 
special  emphasis  was  given  coins,  currency 
and  stamps  commemorating  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Included  in  the  display  were  sets  of 
Indian  and  Lincoln  pennies,  buffalo  nick- 
els, gold  type  sets,  commemorative  coins, 
proof  sets,  uncirculated  mint  sets,  and  type 
coins,  currency  and  stamps  pertaining  to 
the  Civil  War.  No  coin  or  stamp  commemo- 
rating Stephen  A.  Douglas  has  been  issued 
other  than  the  stamp  which  had  its  first- 
day  sale  in  Freeport  on  August  27,  1958. 

The  feature  presentations  in  the  display 


were:  A  stamp  cover  mailed  exactly  three 
years  to  the  day  (April  14,  1862)  before 
Lincoln's  assassination;  three  first-day 
stamp  covers,  and  18  stamps  commemora- 
tive of  Lincoln. 

The  Boys'  Stamp  and  Coin  Club  also 
sponsored  a  stamp  exhibit  in  the  Lavelle 
Studio  window  during  Centennial  Week. 

These  exhibits  were  under  the  joint  di- 
rection of  the  Freeport  Stamp  and  Coin 
Club,  represented  by  T.  K.  Stallard,  Frank 
L.  Burns,  Glen  D.  Harnish,  Margaret  Har- 
nish  and  Christie  Kortes;  and  the  Freeport 
Boys'  Stamp  and  Coin  Club,  represented 
by  David  Miller  and  Gerald  Miller.  Entries 
were  not  limited  to  members  of  the  clubs, 
but  were  made  from  a  wide  area. 
Photography 

Freeport  Camera  Club  served  as  the 
project  committee  for  this  event,  with 
Dwight  Garnhart  as  general  chairman.  The 
rules  provided  that  entries  be  limited  to 
amateurs  in  two  divisions:  adults  and  jun- 
iors under  18.  In  subject  matter,  entries 
were  limited  to  statues,  boulders,  historical 
markers  and  previous  celebrations.  Each 
contestant  was  limited  to  three  entries. 
There  were  three  classifications:  black  and 
white,  color  slides  and  old  pictures.  Prizes 
were  awarded  in  each  of  these  three  divi- 
sions. All  entries  were  displayed  at  the 
Masonic  Temple. 

In  the  old  pictures  division,  Mrs.  George 
Martin  won  first  place  with  "Presentation 
of  the  Boulder  by  Teddy  Roosevelt." 

In  the  black  and  white  category,  which 
attracted  the  most  entries,  the  winners 
were  Dwight  P.  Garnhart,  "Lincoln  the 
Debater,"  first  place;  Ardith  Meinzer,  "The 
Scene  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate," 
second  place;  and  Ardith  Meinzer,  "The 
Memorial  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  third 
place. 

In  the  color  slides  division,  Fern  Ditzler 
won  both  first  and  second  places. 
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The  Centennial  Lady  represented  the 
feminine  spirit  and  influence  of  1858  —  an 
influence  which  had  tremendous  effect 
on  the  lives  and  careers  of  both  Lincoln 
and  Douglas.  This  spirit  was  in  evidence 
at  all  Centennial  events  through  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Centennial  Lady  and  her 
attendants,  selected  on  a  competitive  basis, 
not  as  a  "queen,"  nor  in  a  "beauty  contest," 
but  selected  for  all  the  desirable  feminine 
attributes  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
These  attributes,  upon  which  the  selection 
was  made,  were  beauty  and  charm,  poise 
and  personality,  and  the  authenticity  and 
attractiveness  of  1858  costumes. 

To  conduct  such  competition,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary  was  chosen  as  the 
general  project  committee.  Mrs.  Ben  F. 
Engle  Jr.  acted  as  chairman  for  the  com- 


CENTENNIAL  LADIES 

reading  clockwise: 
Mrs.  Emerson  Altensey 
Mrs.  Mavis  Cooper 
Mrs.  Joe  Duray 
Mrs.  Everett  E.  Laughlin 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Wacaser 
Mrs.  Arthur  Rosmussen 


mittee  and  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  LaVerne 
Amerpohl,  Mrs.  Karl  Bardell,  Mrs.  Floyd 
Freerksen,  Mrs.  Louis  Kracht,  Mrs.  Glen 
Roth  and  Mrs.  Robert  Toelle. 

Commitments  and  entries  were  invited, 
not  from  individuals,  but  from  clubs  and 
social  organizations  in  Stephenson  County. 
These  organizations  each  undertook  the 
task  of  naming,  assisting  and  presenting  an 
individual  candidate.  The  organizations 
were  responsible  for  the  costuming  of  the 
candidate,  including  research,  design, 
dressmaking  and  fitting.  The  1858  ward- 
robe of  each  contestant  consisted  of  two 
costumes,  one  for  street  wear  and  one 
for  parties.  The  contestants  were  required 
to  be  residents  of  Stephenson  County;  there 
were  no  age  limits;  and  the  entrants  could 
be  either  married  or  single. 

The  individuals  selected  and  their  spon- 
soring organizations  were  as  follows: 


CENTENNIAL  LADY  COMMITTEE.  First  row:  Mrs.  Louis 
Kracht  Jr.,  Mrs.  Ben  Engle  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  La  Verne 
Amerpohl.  Second  row:  Mrs.  Floyd  Freerksen,  Mrs. 
Robert  Toelle  and  Mrs.  Glen  Roth.— Journal-Standard 
photo. 
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Mrs.  A.  W.  Wacaser,  Stephenson  County 
Home  Auxiliary 

Mrs.  Mavis  Cooper,  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women 

Mrs.  Everett  Laughlin,  Junior  Women's 
Guild 

Mrs.  Joe  Duray,  Air  Force  Mothers'  Club 

Mrs.  Arthur  Rasmussen,  Amity  Society 

Mrs.  Emerson  Altensey,  Stephenson 
County  Home  Bureau 

Each  was  permitted  to  select  her  own 
escort  —  her  "Centennial  Captain"  —  to 
accompany  her.  The  Centennial  Lady  and 
the  other  entrants  participated  in  the  pa- 
rade, the  Centennial  balls,  the  receptions 
and  social  events  of  the  Centennial  and  the 
debate  reenactment. 

The  judging  took  place  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Germania  Club  on  Tuesday,  August 
19.  The  judges  were  Miss  Marilyn  Swanson 
of  Station  WTVO,  Rockford,  and  Mrs. 
Walter  H.  Toebelman  of  Galena. 

Mrs.  Everett  Laughlin  won  the  award 
for  the  best  daytime  dress.  Her  gown  was 
of  light  green  sateen  fabric,  accented  with 
black  banding  on  the  full-tiered  skirt  and 
fitted  bodice.  The  dress  featured  black 
jet  buttons.  She  wore  high  button  shoes, 
a  black  shawl  and  a  hat  of  black  straw, 
and  her  fan,  watch  and  cameo  were  all 
over  100  years  old. 

Mrs.  Wacaser's  daytime  dress  had  tones 
of  brown  and  olive  and  moss  green,  with 
elbow  length  sleeves  and  a  full  skirt  with 
apron  effect,  both  accented  with  pleated 
ruffles.  She  wore  a  black  shawl  and  a 
high  bonnet  of  moss  green. 

The  fabric  of  Mrs.  Duray's  dress  was 
dark  brown  overplayed  with  a  black  de- 
sign, accented  with  white  lace  at  the  neck- 
line and  sleeves.  Other  features  of  her 
costume  were  a  bonnet  and  parasol  to 
match  the  dress,  and  a  drawstring  bag. 

Mrs.   Altensey's   gown   had   a   fabric   of 


black  with  tiny  white  flower  design,  ac- 
cented by  black  jet  buttons  and  lace.  She 
also  wore  a  shawl. 

Mrs.  Cooper's  dress  was  over  100  years 
old,  but  it  had  not  been  worn  to  the  debate. 
It  was  of  black  sateen,  accented  by  a 
white  crocheted  bag,  parasol  with  a  fancy 
carved  handle,  and  a  gold  locket  and  chain 
with  etched  design. 

The  daytime  dress  of  Mrs.  Rasmussen 
was  of  pale  blue  voile,  with  a  tight-fitting 
basque  bodice,  full  skirt  tiered  with 
flounces,  and  puffed  elbow  sleeves.  She 
wore  a  pink  poke  bonnet,  ballet-type 
slippers,  an  antique  wide  gold  bracelet  and 
white  lisle  stockings.  She  carried  a  light 
muslin  parasol. 

The  ball  gown  of  Mrs.  Mavis  Cooper 
was  selected  for  first  place  in  that  clas- 
sification. The  dress  was  of  ice  blue 
brocade  with  a  very  full  skirt  and  garnet 
feathers  setting  off  the  fitted  bodice.  Her 
long  lace  shawl  was  over  100  years  old.  Her 
hairdo,  designed  by  a  local  beautician  from 
an  old  photograph,  had  long  curls  swept 
to  one  side.  In  the  center  was  a  soft  curled 
bun  effect,  entwined  with  a  strand  of  light 
blue  beads. 

White  brocaded  satin,  tiered  with  alter- 
nate ruffles  of  white  chiffon  and  brocade, 
formed  Mrs.  Arthur  Rasmussen's  ball 
gown.  White  lace  edged  the  slightly 
scooped  line  of  her  tight-fitting  bodice. 
Her  three-quarter  length  sleeves,  fitted  to 
below  the  elbow,  flared  into  bell-shaped 
cuffs.  White  lisle  stockings  and  white 
ballet-type  slippers,  together  with  white 
wrist-length  cotton  gloves,  completed  her 
costume.  Her  hair  style  was  copied  from  a 
tintype  of  her  great-aunt. 

Mrs.  Everett  Laughlin's  pale  blue  bro- 
caded taffeta  gown  was  fashioned  from  a 
Godey  print.  A  band  of  gathered  satin 
formed  the  top  of  the  fitted  bodice.  The 
full    skirt   of   brocaded   taffeta   over   satin 
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was  made  with  peek-a-boo  taffeta  panels 
joined  with  tiny  bows. 

Mrs.  Emerson  Altensey  chose  a  ball 
gown  of  mauve,  gray  and  black  taffeta. 
The  rounded  neckline  was  trimmed  with 
100-year-old  lace,  as  were  the  sleeves.  She 
carried  black  gloves,  a  beaded  reticule 
and  white  fan. 

A  tiny  blue-checked  taffeta  fabric  was 
used  in  Mrs.  Joe  Duray's  gown.  The  fitted 
bodice  was  accented  with  a  stand-up 
collar  in  a  modified  pattern,  and  tiny 
shirred  sleeves.  Black  bow  trim  was  used 
in  front.  Her  full-tiered  skirt  had  a  peplum 
effect  at  the  top.  A  black  lace  shawl,  long 
black  mitts  and  a  cameo  on  a  black  velvet 
ribbon  completed  her  costume. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Wacasar  wore  a  taffeta  gown 
in  tones  of  nutmeg  and  candlelight  satin. 
Her  tight-fitting  basque  bodice  had  a  scal- 
loped V-design  of  braid  trim  in  shades  of 
brown.  Her  short  sleeves  flared  at  the 
bottom    and    were    trimmed    in   the    same 


braid.  An  inset  of  the  candlelight  satin 
formed  a  decorative  panel  on  the  front 
of  the  full  skirt.  She  wore  a  shawl,  locket 
and  earrings. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  August  24,  as  the 
highlight  of  the  awards  ceremony  preced- 
ing the  debate  reenactment,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  judges'  selection  was  made. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Rasmussen  was  presented  to 
the  huge  crowd  as  the  Centennial  Lady. 
She  was  escorted  by  her  husband,  who 
was  strikingly  costumed  in  a  colorful  suit 
and  accessories  of  1858,  authentic  to  the 
last  detail.  The  Lady  and  her  attendants, 
together  with  their  escorts,  sat  at  the  back 
of  the  platform  for  the  reenactment,  and 
provided  a  charming  picture  for  the  spec- 
tators and  the  television  audience.  Their 
frequent  appearances  throughout  the  week 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  beauty 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Centennial  pres- 
entations. 
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The  weather  was  cold,  but  a  large  and 
cheerful  audience,  bundled  in  wraps  and 
blankets,  responded  enthusiastically  on 
Sunday  evening  to  the  opening  concert  of 
Centennial  Week,  in  the  Krape  Park  band 
shell  and  amphitheater.  The  Freeport 
Concert  Band  was  augmented  by  a  125- 
voice  Centennial  Choir,  both  directed  by 
Charles  Wilcox. 

Miss  Grace  Leone  Barnett,  Journal- 
Standard  reviewer,  reported  the  weather- 
man's chilly  welcome  and  continued:  "While 
the  moon  rode  high,  banishing  the  threat 
of  rain,  Charles  W.  Wilcox  directed  a  pro- 
gram on  the  theme  'One  Hundred  Years  of 
Band  Music'  Gerald  O'Connell,  narrator, 
introduced  the  compositions  representing 
milestones  in  the  past  century  of  music. " 

In  the  seventies,  Dave  McCosh  led  the 
Freeport  Union  Band.  It  was  the  city's 
first  attempt  to  have  an  organized  brass 
band.  In  later  years,  the  city  took  great 
pride  in  The  Henney  Buggy  Company 
Band  directed  by  Henry  Baier. 

In  1918,  under  the  direction  of  Tony 
Miles  of  Mount  Carroll,  the  Freeport 
Concert  Band  was  organized.  In  the  spring 
of  1920,  a  group  of  citizens  decided  that  the 
band  should  become  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity life.  A  substantial  working  fund  was 
raised  under  the  direction  of  Louis  H. 
Burrell,  Robert  Moran,  G.  Ben  Winter, 
Frank  Harris,  Charles  P.  Guenther  and 
Charles  G.  Keck. 

Robert  A.  Gibler,  a  former  Freeport 
musician,  was  made  the  musical  director. 


1.    E.   Balluff,   2.  W.    H.   Wagner,   3.   J.    Kneff,  4.    H.    Baler, 
5.    Mr.    Johnson,   6.    J.    Deckler,   7.   J.    Luecke,   8.   J.    Rotzler. 


Mr.  Gibler  had  just  returned  from  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  where 
he  had  been  assistant  to  John  Philip  Sousa. 
Mr.  Gibler  conducted  for  the  1920  season, 
but  resigned  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
concert  season  of  1921. 

Charles  W.  Wilcox,  a  student  of  the  same 
teacher  who  had  trained  Mr.  Gibler,  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  conductor  and 
remained  with  the  band  for  many  years, 
until  he  turned  the  baton  over  to  Karl  H. 
Kubitz,  director  of  the  High  School  band. 
Mr.  Kubitz,  overburdened  with  school 
work,  later  passed  the  baton  on  to  Willard 
C.  Rubendall.  In  1941,  Mr.  Rubendall  re- 
turned the  baton  to  Mr.  Wilcox. 

The  Freeport  Concert  Band  is  one  of  the 
oldest  city  bands  in  the  United  States,  and 
during  its  existence  some  400  musicians 
have  taken  part  in  its  activities.  This  does 
not  include  dozens   of  soloists. 

The  celebration  of  an  anniversary  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  was  not  new  to 
the  Freeport  Concert  Band.  For  almost  all 
of  the  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  regularly 
observed  the  date  with  special  music  and 
some  mention  of  the  great  event. 

The  Centennial  summer  was  the  40th 
consecutive  season  for  the  band's  perform- 
ances. 

"Americans  We,"  a  march  by  Henry 
Fillmore,    son    of    one    of    the    country's 
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earliest  publishers  of  music,  opened  the 
concert.  The  band  followed  this  with 
"The  Douglas  Polka,"  a  lively  melody 
dating  back  to  1857,  found  in  old  sheet 
music  by  Robert  Moss. 

Freeport  Barbershoppers  sang  Stephen 
Foster's  "Beautiful  Dreamer"  and  "Sweet, 
Sweet  Roses  of  Mom,"  under  the  direction 
of  John  M.  Kintzel.  Their  final  number  was 
Irving  Berlin's  "God  Bless  America." 

This  group,  and  the  Centennial  Chorus, 
directed  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  sang  "The  Yellow 
Rose  of  Texas,"  Wilhousky's  arrangement 
of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  and 
"Over  There,"  the  George  M.  Cohan  march- 
ing song  of  World  War  I,  all  with  band 
accompaniment. 

As  part  of  the  program,  Robert  Collier 
and    Wilcox    joined    in    a    demonstration, 


without  script,  of  100-year-old  band  in- 
struments: a  bombardon,  which  was  an 
early-model  baritone  horn;  an  ophicleide, 
an  early  saxophone;  and  a  cornopean,  the 
first  attempt  to  make  a  cornet,  having  two 
piston  valves.  Modern  models  of  the  same 
instruments  were  demonstrated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  band,  Willard  C.  Rubendall, 
Dee  Dotlich,  DeVore  Hitchner  and  Wil- 
liam Carroll.  Band  members  who  had 
formed  a  German  band  like  the  Freeport 
unit  of  1858  demonstrated  its  use  of  wind 
instruments,  playing  "Old  Abe  Lincoln 
Came  Out  of  the  Wilderness." 

"One  Hundred  Years  of  Music"  closed 
fittingly,  Miss  Barnett  reported,  "with  a 
composition  for  today's  jet-propelled  age" 
by  Wilcox  himself,  "The  Sky  Ride  March." 
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"Glowing  history,"  the  Journal-Standard 
review  called  "Day  of  Decision,"  the  Cen- 
tennial pageant. 

Starting  each  evening  at  dusk,  it  was 
given  five  brilliant,  unforgettable  perform- 
ances in  the  Krape  Park  band  shell  Mon- 
day through  Friday  of  Centennial  Week. 

It  was  written,  directed,  costumed, 
staged  and  acted  by  residents  of  Freeport 
and  the  vicinity,  with  about  300  partici- 
pating. Some  9,000  persons  saw  it  retell, 
in  drama,  music,  poetry  and  dancing,  the 
events  in  history  of  which  the  Freeport  de- 
bate was  a  part. 

Donald  L.  Breed,  editor-publisher  of 
the  Freeport  Journal-Standard,  wrote  the 
pageant.  A  student  of  George  Pierce  Baker 
in  the  days  of  the  47  Workshop  at  Harvard, 
he  has  written  other  plays  for  special 
occasions,  performed  by  nonprofessional 
theaters  and  amateur  groups.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  Winneshiek  Players  of  Free- 
port  since  1926. 

Miss  Jeannette  Lloyd,  Freeport  High 
School  dramatics  coach,  planned  and  dir- 
ected the  production.  A  graduate  in  drama 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  where  she 
also    took    her    master's    degree,    she    has 


DONALD  L.  BREED,  Author 

been  president  of  the  Illinois  Speech  Asso- 
ciation, and  many  of  her  high  school  pro- 
ductions and  speech  students  have  won 
state  honors. 

"Day  of  Decision"  was  staged  on  three 
levels  —  the  band  shell  stage,  the  concrete 
apron  below  it,  and  the  grass  between  the 
apron  and   audience. 

Scenes  were  for  the  most  part  small 
vignettes,  the  backgrounds  designed  and 
painted  by  local  artists.  The  sets,  on  low 
wagon  stages  with  the  actors  already  in 
their  places,  were  drawn  into  position  on 
a  darkened  stage. 

The  action  was  continuous,  the  verse 
reader  and  narrator  taking  up  the  theme 
as  each  scene  faded  and  darkened.  Final 
episodes  were  living  pictures  behind  a 
gauze  curtain  —  the  last,  the  Eternal  Lin- 
coln, speaking  from  his  chair  in  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  Washington. 

Costumes  in  vivid  color,  properties, 
dances  and  music  were  authentically  in 
period.  Choir  and  orchestra  helped  to  tell 
the  story. 


MISS  JEANNETTE  LLOYD,  Director 


Basil  Hartman  played  Lincoln  and  Rich- 
ard Sokup,  Douglas,  both  completely  effec- 
tive in  the  two  vital  roles,  and  supported 
throughout  by  a  talented  cast,  expertly 
coached. 

The  actors  were  men  from  many  callings, 
housewives  from  town  and  farm  homes, 
students  and  schoolchildren.  A  minister 
played  the  pastor;  the  runaway  slaves  were 
the  university-trained  director  of  the  East 
Side  Recreation  Center  and  his  wife.  Local 
political  leaders  were  invited  to  sit  on  the 
debate  platform  as  supporters  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas. 

At  the  performance  on  Wednesday  night, 
United  States  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas 
played  the  part  of  the  man  who  accom- 
panied the  Little  Giant  from  the  station  to 
the  Brewster  House.  On  the  same  night, 
a  great-grandson  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
E.  W.  Douglas  of  Mount  Ary,  North  Caro- 
lina, was  among  the  Douglas  supporters 
on  the  platform. 

On  Friday  night,  at  the  final  perform- 
ance, Life  magazine  photographers  were 
present,  and  the  cast  remained  after  the 
audience  left,  to  run  through  many  of  the 
scenes  for  their  cameras. 

Preparations  for  the  pageant  began  more 
than  a  year  in  advance,  with  selection  of 
the  author  and  director.  The  production 
staff  was  organized  early  in  1958.  Rehears- 
als for  actors  with  lines  began  in  June  and 
group  rehearsals  in  the  week  of  August 
11.  Because  of  the  rainy  weather  preceding 
Centennial  Week,  no  rehearsal  was  ever 
possible  in  the  band  shell.  The  five  per- 
formances were  insured  against  rain. 

The  opening  night  was  cold,  and  the 
audience  came  in  overcoats,  carrying  lap 
robes.  Each  succeeding  evening  was  warm- 
er. On  Friday,  the  late  afternoon  brought 
black  clouds  which  blew  away  only  after 
the  performance  had  started;  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience  was  rewarded  when 
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the  moon  came  out  and  a  perfect  evening 
followed. 

The  Journal-Standard  review  reported: 
"From  the  moment  the  prairie  schooner 
drove  up  in  front  of  the  audience  and  a 
campfire  was  lighted  on  the  Kansas  plain, 
'Day  of  Decision'  caught  up  the  audience 
in  its  re-evocation  of  our  nation's  history." 

Writing  credits,  for  the  poetry,  a  scene 
from  "Henry's  Lincoln,"  and  original  music 
go  to  Miss  Beulah  Charmley,  Mrs.  Carl 
H.  Neyhart  and  Lowell  Salberg. 

Special  credit  for  the  effective  settings, 
costumes,  music,  dancing,  lighting,  casting 
and  coordination  go  to  those  for  whose 
contribution  no  adequate  compensation 
could  have  been  made:  George  Webb,  Mrs. 
V.  C.  Goodhue,  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Breed,  Mrs. 
Curtis  Gruenau,  Mrs.  Heinz  Vaterlaus,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Voigt,  Ernest  Seeman, 
Lowell  Salberg,  Mrs.  John  F.  Woodhouse, 
Mrs.  Robert  Ruth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Erick- 
son,  Miss  Joyce  Baltzer,  Voigt  Smith, 
William  Kubitz,  Frank  Burt  Jr.,  Arlyn 
Kielsmeier,  Charles  W.  Wilcox,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Evans,  Mrs.  Glenn  Schwendiman, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Cordes,  Mrs.  Byron  O.  Cully, 
T.  R.  Pfisterer,  Ray  Kendle,  Donald  C. 
Bennett  and  Lyall  W.  Taubert. 
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Cast  in  Order  of  Appearance 
AUGUST  25th  -  29th  -  KRAPE  PARK 

Verse  Reader  Lorraine  Pritikin 

Narrator  Dean  Garrett 

1st  Pioneer  Don  Smith 

2nd  Pioneer Robert  Pomeroy 

1st  Pioneer's  Wife Natalie  Smith 

2nd  Pioneer's  Wife  ....  Genevieve  Borchers 

Fiddler  James  Seeman 

Storekeeper  Harold  Vincent 

1st  Customer Melvin  Lafferty 

Boy  Stephen  Lafferty 

2nd  Customer George  Webb 

3rd  Customer  M.  D.  Grouchy 

4th  Customer  John  Voigt 

Adele  Douglas  ..  Lou  Ferguson,  Kay  Kriens 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Richard  Sokup 

Horace  White  Clyde  Forth 

Abraham  Lincoln  Basil  Hartman 

Woman  Guest  of  the  Taylors 

Mary  Jean  Rampenthal 

Violinist  Ernest  Seeman 

Flutist  Julene  Wright 

Mrs.  Taylor Lucy  Resh 

Mr.  Taylor  Robert  Davis 

Thomas  J.  Turner  ....  Glenn  Schwendiman 

Winnie  Taylor Pat  Wesson 

Friend  of  Winnie  Kay  Wesson 

Pastor's  Wife  Karen  Thompson 

Pastor  Anthony  Landgraf 

A  Man  from  Polo  George  Martin 

Man  Slave James  Parker 

Woman  Slave  Berma  Parker 

Marshal Howard  Homan 

1st  Douglas  Man  Floyd  Bicker 

2nd  Douglas  Man Lauren  Madden 

1st  Lincoln  Man  Dieter  Valk 

2nd  Lincoln  Man  Tom  Myers 

Mrs.  Oaks Emma  Voigt  Smith 

Anna  Belle  Nimmo 

Henry  Oaks  Dick  Bell 

Mr.  Oaks  Philip  J.  Bardell 

Elihu  Washburne  Robert  M.  Smith 

Norman  B.  Judd  William  Zartman 

Joseph  Medill  Everett  Laughlin 

Press  Man  from  the  East Carl  Giessel 

Rufus  Joseph  Lightfoot 

Bob  Hitt  Alyn  Hess 

Watterson  Lee  Snap 

Lord  Charnwood Pat  O'Brien 

Chief  Justice  Taney George  Wachlin 

Part  One 
Overture 
Prologue 


Invocation  Chorvis 

Episode  One  

A  Prairie  near  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Episode  Two  General  Store, 

a  Stephenson  County  Village 

Episode  Three,  Scene  I  

Drawing  room  of  the  Douglas  home 

Scene  II   

Composing  room  Illinois  State  Journal 

Episode  Four  

Taylor  home  in  Freeport,  III. 

Episode  Five  

Kitchen  in  the  Pastor's  home 
Part  Two 

Episode  One  

Before  the  Brewster  House,  Freeport,   111. 

Episode  Two  Oaks'  Farm  home 

Episode  Three  ..  Room  50,  Brewster  House 

Episode  Four  

The  Grove,  scene  of  the  Debate 

Episode  Five,  Scene  I  

East  portico,  Capitol,  Washington 

Scene  II  House  of  Representatives 

Chamber,  Washingtt)n 

Scene  III  Battlefield  at  Gettysburg 

Scene  IV  East  portico,  Capitol 

Scene  V  

Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington 
Chorus  —  Lowell  P.  Salberg,  directing; 
Maxine  Triff,  Mary  Schenck,  Mary  Jean 
Rampenthal,  Mrs.  Elwood  Baker,  Jane 
Brown,  Mrs.  Frederick  Steffen,  Wayne 
Goembel,  Darrell  Stephens,  Rodney 
Hewins,  Darwin  Schenck,  Eldon  Dreier, 
John  Woodhouse,  Warner  Johnson. 
Children's    Chorus    —    Karen    and    David 

Kadarauch,  Jill  and  Jack  Taylor. 
Square  Dancers  —  Rob  and  Betsy  Bing- 
ham, Richard  Baumgartner,  Mary  Jo 
Dittmar,  Charles  and  Audrey  Christen- 
sen,  Robert,  David  and  Carla  Christen- 
sen,  Robert  and  Dorothy  Rimington, 
Elise,  Paul  and  Avis  Rimington,  Linda 
Korf,  Susan  Korf,  Sally  and  Warner 
Johnson,  Nancy  Johnson,  Loren  Johnson, 
Edward  and  Florence  Wilkin,  Ace  and 
Mary  Lou  Ensign,  E.  G.  and  Mildred 
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A   Pageant  in  Two  Parts 
by  Donald   L.    Breed 

PART  ONE,  EPISODE  ONE 


The  pageant  opens  at  dusk. 

Set  among  trees,  the  white  band  shell  is  seen 
dimly.  Below  the  stage,  the  concrete  apron  extends 
to  a  hedge.  On  either  side,  a  pine  tree  is  the  back- 
ground for  a  narrator's  tall  chair  and  reading 
stand.  Between  the  hedge  and  the  audience  is  a 
wide  expanse  of  grass,  which  will  be  called  the 
grass  stage. 

On  this,  at  stage  left,  a  covered  wagon  is  dis- 
covered, the  driver's  family  taking  things  from  the 
wagon.  A  campfire  is  already  laid  in  one  center 
of  the  grass  stage.  The  lights  first  pick  up  the  or- 
chestra, playing  the  overture,  "An  American  Fan- 
tasia," by  Grossman,  which  contains  familiar  melo- 
dies of  the  period.  As  the  lights  dim  on  the  or- 
chestra, a  spotlight  picks  up  the  verse  reader,  who 
reads  the  prologue,  written  by  Miss  Beulah  Jack- 
son Charmley.  Orchestra  provides  background 
music,  "Tenting  Tonight  on  the  Old  Camp 
Ground." 

VERSE  READER 
Folk  of  Freeport,  friends  of  Illinois, 
We  greet  you  happily  this  noted  day 
And   bid  you  welcome  to  our  pageantry. 
Here  tonight  we  will  unfold  for  you 
In  tableau,  pantomime,  in  song  and  dance, 
A  story  from  the  region's  noble  past, 
Red-lettered  in  our  history. 

Turn  back 
The  calendar  to  eighteen  fifty-eight 
And  live  again  with  doughty  pioneers 
The  covered-wagon  urge:  westward, 

westward  — 
Argue  with  the  homespun  immigrants 
Around  a  stove  in  country  trading  post: 
"Are  black-skinned  men  and  women 

merely  chattels?" 
Choose  with  leaders  in  hours  of  destiny, 
With  Douglas,  Lincoln,  sons  of  Illinois, 
Both  dedicated  to   the  New  World  dream 
That  common  men  can  rule  themselves 

and  still 
Preserve  the  Union.  Pray  with  both  the 

settlers 
And  the  statesmen:  "Lord,  how  can  we 

keep 
The  law  of  man  that  wars  the  law 

of  God?" 


Lights  go  to  upper  stage  and  pick  up  chorus  in 
period  costume  singing  the  Invocation  to  the  hymn 
tune  "Purpose"  by  Martin  Shaw. 

Our  Fathers'  God,  we  carol  Thee 
In  praise  of  years  gone  by. 
The  cavalcade  of  history 
Under  Thy  reaching  sky. 

Chorus 

Let  everybody  sing 

Of  Freedom  in  our  story; 

The  whole  country  ring 

With  Union,  the  people's  glory. 

O  God  of  All,  we  raise  our  voices, 
Thankful  for  days  of  now: 
The  harvest  which  the  heart  rejoices  — 
Heaped  bin  and  fruitful  bough. 

Chorus 

Omnipotent,  may  future  chant 
Tell  of  truth-filled  days. 
Tomorrow's  legends  ever  grant 
Our  people  goodly  ways. 

Lights  dim  on  the  chorus,  and  a  spotlight  picks 
up  the  narrator,  at  right,  who  begins  the  story  of 
the  pageant.  Hereafter,  throughout  the  script, 
whenever  the  lights  dim  on  a  scene,  a  spotlight 
picks  up  the  narrator  or  verse  reader,  who  proceeds 
immediately.  At  the  close  of  the  narration,  the  spot- 
light dims  and  the  lights  pick  up  the  scene  on  stage. 

NARRATOR.  A  little  over  a  century  ago 
the  great  West  was  opening  up.  Its  gold 
and  good  soil,  its  very  emptiness,  with 
ample  room  for  all,  attracted  those  who 
were  having  hard  going  in  the  parts  off 
the  country  already  settled.  In  New 
York,  Horace  Greeley  had  published  in 
his  newspaper  the  advice:  "Young  man, 
go  west!" 

There  seemed  to  be  enough  of  every- 
thing to  satisfy  those  who  were  adven- 
turous enough  to  seek  their  fortimes.  But 
the  sky  was  angry  with  black  clouds  of 
a  stormy  dispute  that  divided  the  coun- 
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try  into  hostile  sectional  camps:  the  dis- 
pute over  slavery. 

It  did  more  than  divide  the  North  from 
South.  It  even  created  divisions  within 
the  North  and  within  the  South.  With  a 
fury  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  such  as 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  itself,  men 
argued  whether  or  not  the  territories 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  should  be 
slave  or  free. 

In  Washington,  an  old  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  Henry  Clay,  pushed  through 
Congress  in  1850  a  compromise  that 
seemed  to  have  preserved  the  Union  a 
few  years  longer  but  opened  the  burn- 
ing question  of  introducing  slavery  into 
Kansas  and  other  parts  of  the  West.  The 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  passed  by  Congress 
made  that  possible. 

In  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln,  deep  in 
state  and  national  politics,  watched  with 
sorrow  and  concern  the  growing  strife. 
He  hoped  common  sense  would  win  the 
day,  he  was  even  willing  to  compromise, 
but  he  hated  slavery,  and  he  abhorred 
the  thought  of  secession. 

So  the  men  from  the  states  east  of  the 
Missouri  River  were  trekking  westward, 
looking  for  the  good  life,  hoping  to 
avoid  the  trouble  that  radical  folk  were 
making  more  inevitable  each  day.  In 
September  of  1856,  two  covered  wagons 
stopped  for  the  night  to  build  a  fire  and 
cook  supper  near  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

In  the  dusk,  as  the  NARRATOR  reads  the  final 
paragraph,  activity  is  noticed  around  the  covered 
wagon,  and  the  driver  (FIRST  MAN)  comes  to 
the  center  of  the  grass  stage,  to  the  campfire. 
Neighing  of  horses  is  heard  and  another  wagon 
approaches.  As  it  reaches  the  center,  the  SECOND 
MAN  drops  off  at  the  fire,  the  wagon  continuing 
to  stage  left  where  it  stops,  and  the  second  family 
gets  out  and  greets  the  first  family.  As  the  spot- 
light on  the  NARRATOR  fades,  the  hghts  pick  up 
the  two  men  at  the  campfire,  center. 

FIRST  MAN.  We're  from  Ohio.  Where  do 
you  hail  from,  brother? 


SECOND  MAN.   We're  Illinois  folks. 

FIRST  MAN.  Air  you  figurin  to  squat  in 
Kansas,  or  push  on? 

SECOND  MAN.  We  ain't  squattin'  in 
Kansas.  No  bleedin'  Kansas  for  me.  I 
come  west  to  get  away  from  trouble, 
not  to  git  into  it. 

FIRST  MAN.  Trouble  ain't  so  easy  to  git 
away  f'um.  Besides,  this  here  new  gov- 
ernor, Jim  Geary,  that  come  out  here 
a  couple  of  months  ago,  has  started 
to  clean  things  up  and  see  that  folks 
respect  the  law. 

SECOND  MAN.  'Pears  to  me  like  it'll  take 
longer  to  clean  up  Kansas  than  I'm 
carin'  to  wait.  I  don't  want  to  have  my 
wife  and  young  'uns,  nor  me  neither, 
git  shot  up  in  the  streets  of  Lawrence, 
nor  git  took  out  and  murdered  in  cold 
blood  by  John  Brown  and  his  big  sons. 

FIRST  MAN.  You  ain't  for  slavery,  air  ye? 
If  ye  air,  I  don't  feel  to  warm  myself  at 
the  same  campfire  with  ye. 

SECOND  MAN.  I  ain't  for  ownin'  slaves, 
but  I  didn't  come  out  here  lookin'  for 
trouble.  I  want  peace  and  order. 

FIRST  MAN.  There's  folks  out  here  that 
calls  themselves  the  Law  and  Order 
party,  but  what  they're  really  up  to  is  to 
let  slave  owners  come  into  the  Kansas 
territory.  How  do  the  folks  in  your  State 
of  Illinois  stand  on  that? 

SECOND  MAN.  (with  a  note  of  sadness)  I 
guess  Illinois  ain't  mine  no  longer,  (more 
briskly)  Well,  Illinois  folks  where  I  come 
from  don't  want  slavery,  but  there's  all 
kinds  in  Illinois,  just  like  in  the  whole 
Union.  A  lot  of  Illinois  folks  think  it 
ain't  no  business  of  theirs  to  say  what 
other  states  ought  to  do. 

FIRST   MAN.   How's   this  fellow   Lincoln 

we  hear  so  much  about? 
SECOND   MAN.   He's  a  good  man.   He's 
got  a  level  head.  He's  got  good  common 
sense.  He  can  tell  a  good  story,  too. 
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FIRST  MAN.  He's  agin  slavery,  for  sure. 
He's   said   so   in   speeches,   and  he   col- 
lected  money  to   get  that  young  black 
fellow  out  of  jail  in  New  Orleans. 
SECOND  MAN.  That  ain't  the  same  thing 
as   going   out   and   murdering   innocent 
people,  like  John  Brown  done. 
FIRST   MAN.   I   ain't  for  that.   But  them 
he  murdered  was  for  the  slave  trade.  You 
got  to  remember  that. 
SECOND  MAN.  What  I  wish  is  that  every- 
body could  settle  the  argument  peace- 
able like  we're  doing  now.  Ain't  that  what 
the  Bible  says? 
FIRST   MAN.   Yes,   but   in   another  place 
the  Bible  says  "not  peace  but  a  sword." 
SECOND    MAN.    Senator    Douglas    says 
every  territory,  like  every  state,  oughta 
decide  for  itself  whether  to  have  slavery. 
He  calls  that  popular  sovereignty. 
FIRST  MAN.  They  say  he's  a  smart  man. 
But  I  don't  care  how  big  words  he  uses. 
All  it  means  is,  slavery  spreads.  What 
we  oughta  do  is  settle  enough  free-soilers 
in  all  these  territories  to  keep  out  the 
slavery  folks.   Not  just  Kansas,   but  all 
the  rest.  Texas  too. 
SECOND  MAN.  Are  you  for  Fremont? 
FIRST  MAN.  If  I  could  vote  this  year,  I'd 

vote  for  him.  Are  you  for  him? 
SECOND   MAN.   No,   I'm  for  the   Union. 
FIRST    MAN.    Are   you   a   Democrat, 

brother? 
SECOND   MAN.   I  always  been  a  Whig. 
But  I'd  vote  for  Buchanan,   if  I   could, 
because  he's  for  peace. 


Squares    form,    parents    helping    smaller    children.— LIFE 
photo  by  Art  Shay,  ©   1958,  Time,   Inc. 


At  this  point,  the  children  of  the  FIRST  MAN 
start  stage  right  singing  the  Whittier  hymn,  to  an 
early  American  melody. 

THE  CHILDREN,  (singing) 
"We  cross  the  prairies  as  of  old 
The  pilgrims  crossed  the  sea. 
To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 
The  homestead  of  the  free!" 
SECOND  MAN.  That's  an  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  song  they're  singing.  Are  you  an 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  man? 
FIRST   MAN.  No.   They  learned   it  from 
some  Emigrant  Aid  Society  folks  we  met. 
They  seemed  like  nice  folks. 
SECOND  MAN.  Oh,  they  might  be  nice, 
all  right.  But  it  looks  to  me  like  they're 
out   to   make   trouble.    I'd   rather   have 
peace. 
FIRST  MAN.  Peace  is  a  good  thing.  But 
we'll  never  have  it  so  long  as  we  have 
slavery. 
WIFE  OF  FIRST  MAN.  (coming  up)  Can't 
you    two    stop    talking    and    arguing    a 
minute?  The  young  folks  want  to  dance. 
There's  two  more  wagon  loads  camping 
over   there   yonder,   and   they   asked   if 
they  couldn't  join  us. 
FIRST   MAN.    (introducing)   This   here   is 

the  wife. 
WIFE  OF  SECOND  MAN.  (who  has  come 
up)   The    children    say   they're   kind   of 
tired  riding  all  cramped  up,  and  Jimmy's 
got  his  fiddle.  What  do  you  say? 
SECOND  MAN.  That's  fine.  We  ain't  get- 
ting   so    far    on    politics.    But    anyway, 
there's  no  hard  feelings,  brother. 
FIRST   MAN.   No  hard  feelings  between 
us,  anyway. 

A  young  man  comes  forward  with  a  fiddle, 
"squares"  form,  and  as  parents  help  the  smaller 
children,  the  scene  becomes  gay  and  colorful, 
with  the  whole  grass  stage  now  lighted  and  in 
use.  Music  by  orchestra  for  the  dancing  is 
"Buffalo  Gals  Polka,"  "Opera  Reel"  and  "Devil's 
Dream."  At  the  close  of  the  scene  the  dancers 
return  to  the  wagons;  the  wagons  move  off  as 
the  lights  fade. 
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PART  ONE,  EPISODE  TWO 

The  country  store  set  has  been  on  stage,  but 
is  not  hghted  until  the  NARRATOR  finishes. 
While  he  is  still  speaking  the  characters  enter 
quietly  and  take  their  places,  the  STOREKEEPER 
behind  the  counter,  in  front  of  shelves  on  which 
are  dry  goods  and  other  merchandise.  One  man  sits 
by  the  cracker  barrel  and  the  others  around  the 
pot-bellied  stove  and  the  spit  box  by  it.  A  small 
boy  who  accompanies  his  father  sits  down  at  his 
feet. 

NARRATOR.  Six  months  after  these  two 
famihes  met  at  the  campfire  in  Kansas 
a  lot  had  happened.  James  Buchanan,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  had  been  elected 
President  by  a  narrow  margin.  Old,  weary 
and  far  from  well,  he  had  appealed  to 
voters  because  he  was  a  moderate  who 
wanted  to  avoid  strife. 

When  Buchanan  was  inaugurated  on 
March  4,  1857,  he  delivered  an  address 
in  which  he  urged  the  nation  to  forget 
the  slavery  issue  and  turn  its  attention 
to  things  that  were  more  important,  like 
the  tariff  and  the  Pacific  Railroad.  He 
wanted  people  to  stop  talking  and  think- 
ing about  slavery,  since  it  only  created 
bad  feeling. 

But  just  a  few  days  after  the  inaugura- 
tion, something  took  place  that  started 
the  talking  more  violently  than  ever.  The 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  famous 
7-to-2  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 
That  decision  said  that  a  Negro  slave 
was  property,  that  he  had  no  civil  rights 
or  citizenship,  and  that  Congress  had 
no  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  for  the  states  or  for  the  terri- 
tories. 

So  the  talking  about  slavery,  which 
President  Buchanan  had  wanted  stopped, 
began  again.  The  excitement  in  Illinois 
was  not  so  great  as  in  some  of  the  older 
states,  to  the  east  and  south.  But  in 
Illinois,  too,  there  was  talk  about  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  wherever  men  got 
together  —  as  they  did  sometimes  around 


the  stove  or  cracker  barrel  in  a  general 
store  in  one  of  the  new  communities. 

The  lights  come  up  on  the  country  store. 
During  the  dialogue  that  follows  there  is  some 
moving  about,  and  byplay  when  the  FOURTH 
MAN  reaches  to  the  barrel  for  crackers  and  the 
STOREKEEPER  claps  the  lid  on  the  barrel.  They 
use  the  spit  box. 

FIRST  MAN.  Who's  this  Dred  Scott  you're 
talkin'  about? 

SECOND  MAN.  He's  a  black  man,  a  slave. 

FIRST  MAN.  Well,  we  don't  have  slaves 
in  Illinois.  What  makes  you  so  het  up 
about  him? 

THIRD  MAN.  Good  Lord,  man,  can't  you 
understand  nothin'?  Them  there  judges 
on  the  Supreme  Court  have  just  said 
we  do  have  slavery  in  Illinois. 

FIRST  MAN.  I  understand  what's  my  own 
business.  How  come  one  old  man,  81 
years  old,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  can  tell 
me  what  I  know  ain't  true?  What  bus- 
iness is  it  of  his? 

SECOND  MAN.  You  think  you  know 
more  than  the  Supreme  Court? 

FIRST  MAN.  Yes,  I  do,  when  they  talk 
foolishness. 

THIRD  MAN.  My  heavens,  Jake,  this 
black  man,  Dred  Scott,  lived  right  here 
in  Illinois,  a  free  state,  and  now  the 
Supreme  Court  says  that  didn't  make 
him  free  because  he  was  a  slave  back  in 
Missouri. 

FOURTH  MAN.  That  ain't  all  of  it.  He 
was  bought  by  this  Doc  Emerson,  who's 
dead  now,  and  doc  brung  him  to  Rock 
Island  down  here  and  they  lived  there 
two  years.  Then  he  tuk  him  up  to  Fort 
Snelling,  in  a  territory,  and  while  he  was 
there,  the  doc,  he  bought  a  black  gal 
for  a  hired  girl  for  his  wife  .  .  .  well,  I 
mean,  for  a  slave. 

FIRST  MAN.  How  come  he  bought  a 
black  woman  in  a  free  territory? 

THIRD  MAN.  Can't  you  get  it  through 
your  thick  head,  Jake,  that's   what  the 
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row  is   all  about?  The   Supreme  Court 
says  it  wan't  free  territory. 
FIRST  MAN.  But  it  was. 
FOURTH    MAN.   Way  back   in   1820  the 
Missouri  Compromise  says  they  should- 
n't   have    no    slavery    there.    Now    the 
Supreme    Court    says    Congress    didn't 
have  no  right  to  say  that.  It  was  slavery 
up  there,  right  along. 
FIRST  MAN.  But  it  wan't! 
THIRD    MAN.    This    here    Chief    Justice 

Taney  says  it  was. 
FIRST  MAN.  And  if  he  says  I  was  a  slave 

all  along,  then  was  I? 
FOURTH  MAN.  Well,  you  ain't  descended 
from   slaves  brought  here  from   Africa. 
Dred   Scott  was.   Doc  Emerson  bought 
him  in  Missouri. 
FIRST  MAN.  So  I'm  lucky,  and  Dred  Scott 

was  unlucky. 
FOURTH  MAN.  He  was  unlucky,  sure 
enough.  He  married  this  here  black  gal 
that  Doc  Emerson  bought  up  in  Fort 
Snelling,  and  then  the  doc  brung  'em 
back  to  Missouri.  By  that  time  they  had 
a  couple  of  children.  The  doc  was  an 
ailin'  feller  and  he  died,  and  then  Dred 
Scott  went  to  law  to  prove  that  he  was 
free  and  not  a  slave. 
FIRST  MAN.   He  should  not  have   went 

back  to  Missouri. 
FOURTH  MAN.  He  had  to  go!  The  doc 

took  him. 
FIRST   MAN.    Did   that   make   him   have 
to  go,  if  he  was  free? 


THIRD  MAN.  Not  if  he  was  free.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  says  he  wasn't  free,  after 
all,  up  there  in  the  territory. 

FIRST  MAN.  How  come  he  could  marry 
that  black  gal  if  he  wan't  free? 

FOURTH  MAN.  That's  part  of  the  rumpus. 
They  wan't  married. 

FIRST  MAN.  But  they  was. 

THIRD  MAN.  No,  they  wan't.  The 
Supreme  Court  says  .  .  . 

FIRST  MAN.  I'd  like  to  see  any  Supreme 
Court  tell  me  I  wasn't  married,  when  I 
am. 

THIRD  MAN.  We  know  you're  married 
all  right,  Jake.  And  what'll  you  tell  your 
wife  when  she  asks  why  it  took  you  so 
long  to  run  down  to  the  store  for  a 
drawin'  of  tea? 

FIRST  MAN.  She's  already  mad.  I  won't 
make  her  no  madder  if  I  stay  a  little 
longer.  (He  moves  to  counter  and  asks 
STOREKEEPER:)  What  are  you  sellin' 
for  rheumatiz  now? 

STOREKEEPER.  Well,  I  got  a  good  lini- 
ment. 

SECOND  MAN.  Liniment  ain't  no  good. 
Carry  a  potato. 

THIRD  MAN.  Tie  a  piece  of  cat  fur 
around  the  place  where  it  hurts. 

FOURTH  MAN.  Cut  your  fingernails  on 
Friday. 

SECOND  MAN.  Put  on  your  left  sock 
first. 

THIRD  MAN.  Wear  a  ring  made  out  of  a 
horseshoe  nail. 
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FOURTH  MAN.  Chaw  some  Canady 
thistle  root,  hke  I  do.  It  knocks  the  creeks 
and  aches  right  outa  ye.  (FIRST  MAN 
reaches  in  barrel  and  gets  cracker.) 

STOREKEEPER.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen, 
you're  tryin'  to  ruin  my  business.  I  ask 
you  fellers  now,  is  it  fair  to  come  here 
and  eat  my  crackers  and  spit  in  my  spit 
box  and  into  my  stove,  and  then  talk 
against  my  liniment? 

SECOND  MAN.  Maybe  you  want  us  to 
take  our  trade  elsewhere. 

STOREKEEPER.  Maybe  I  know  there 
ain't  no  elsewhere.  But  I  say  it  ain't  fair. 

FIRST  MAN.  What's  fair  in  this  life,  any- 
way? What's  fair  when  an  old  codger 
down  in  Washington,  D.C.,  can  tell  me 
whether  I'm  free  or  slave,  or  married 
or  divorced?  Good-bye,  Sam,  I'm  comin' 
back  for  some  of  that  liniment,  (he  goes 
out) 

STOREKEEPER.  Yes,  and  a  few  of  them 
crackers. 

SECOND  MAN.  Jake's  awful  dumb. 

THIRD  MAN.  Yes,  he's  dumb.  Still,  I 
dunno. 

FOURTH  MAN.  Dunno  what? 

THIRD  MAN.  Oh,  I  dunno.  You  have  to 
be  smarter'n  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to 
understand  some  of  what  goes  on  every- 
where these  days. 

FOURTH  MAN.  Even  if  you  don't  under- 
stand, it  ain't  respectful  to  call  a  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  an  old 
codger. 

SECOND  MAN.  That's  a  fact.  No  matter 
how  low  he  sinks. 

Lights  dim  on  stage. 

PART  ONE,  EPISODE  THREE 

VERSE  READER 

What  went  to  build  the  man  we  know  as 

Lincoln? 
His  ancestors'  desires  to  see  blue  haze 
From  mountain  cabins  —  to  own  the  land 


For  cabins  in  the  woods  —  to  feel  horizons 
Stretching  far  from  cabins  in  the  grass. 
What  made  Abe's  dreams  go  soaring  high? 

Rivers, 
With  people  moving  westward;  riverboats  - 
With   goods   to   callus   hands,   to   toughen 

sinew 
(Axes,  saws,  plows)  —  with  books  to  bring 
Him  friends  from  other  ages,  practices 
From  fantastic  faraways,  and  speeches 
To   echo   through   his   ears,   to   warm   his 

heart 
With  reason,  fairness,   opportunity. 
And  so  we  have  the  miracle,  Lincoln, 
Who,  like  an  eagle,  soars  above  the  plain. 
But  leaves  a  shadow  when  the  bird  is  gone: 
A  shadow  that  will  race  around  the  globe, 
A  shadow  that  will  last  beyond  the  ages 
Strongly  to  wing  the  wilderness  of  time. 

What  went  to  shape  the  man  we  know  as 
Douglas? 

His    forebears'    Scottish   urge    to    sail   tlie 
ocean 

And  clear  Green  Mountain  homes  —  his 
family's  will 

To  cross  the  Hudson  —  Stephen's  own  de- 
sire 

To  move  on  west:  Ohio,  Illinois. 

Ah,   Illinois!  How  its  green-tossed  praiiie 

Kindled  youth!  How  its  wild  horizons 

Fanned    adventure!    How   its    people    fed 

Smoldering  ambition!  Illinois! 

And   so   we   have   the  firebrand,   Stephen 
Douglas, 

Who   burned   out  young  —   was   dead   at 
forty-eight; 

But  not  before  he  started  iron  horses 

Across  the  savage  plains  to  reach  the  Coast; 

Not  before  he  preached  his  squatter  rule 

From  Washington  to  Springfield;  not  be- 
fore 

He  carried  a  torch  into  the  South  to  kindle 

Love  of  Union! 

The  coals  were  banked  for 
four 

Heartbreaking    years;    but   then   the   fires 
flashed  forth 

Again,  and  still  are  leaping  brightly,  brave- 
ly 

May  their  flames,  so  long  as  legend  lives. 

Illuminate  the  Little  Giant's  name! 

NARRATOR.  The  plain  people  were  con- 
fused by  what  they  read  and  heard  about 
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the  two  big  national  issues  —  slavery 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  So 
were  their  leaders.  In  less  than  a  year 
after  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  the  two  Americans  most 
prominent  in  national  politics  —  both 
from  Illinois  —  reached  a  great  turning 
point  in  their  lives  and  in  the  history 
of  the  nation. 

Douglas  was  first  to  reach  that  turning 
point.  In  December  of  the  fateful  year 
1857,  he  broke  away  from  the  leadership 
of  President  Buchanan  and  became  a 
party  insurgent. 

His  quarrel  with  the  President  and 
many  other  Democrats  was  over  some- 
thing he  felt  deeply,  but  found  it  hard 
to  explain.  The  issue  was  whether  the 
people  of  Kansas,  a  territory  about  to 
become  a  state,  had  a  right  to  vote  on 
the  entire  text  of  a  state  constitution 
before  it  could  be  considered  adopted 
and  ratified. 

Here  is  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  Wash- 
ington, on  the  eve  of  his  famous  Senate 
speech  in  December  1857,  trying  to 
explain  to  his  wife,  Adele,  beautiful, 
spirited,  20  years  younger  than  he,  why 
he  felt  so  strongly  on  this  question  of 
principle. 

During  the  verse  reading  and  the  narration, 
the  stage  is  dark;  the  country  store  scene  has 
been  cleared  away  and  a  small  wagon  stage 
wheeled  into  position.  It  holds  a  set  representing 
a  comer  of  uie  drawing  room  of  the  Douglas 
home  in  Washington.  As  the  orchestra  plays 
softly  "Minuet"  oy  Boccherini,  ADELE  and 
STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS  are  discovered  sitting 
in  two  chairs  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  ADELE 
in  turquoise  taffeta,  doing  needlepoint  in  an 
oval-backed  chair.  STEPHEN,  in  a  similar  oval- 
backed  chair  with  arms,  wears  ruffled  shirt,  bro- 
caded vest  and  handsome  suit  of  antique  gold.  A 
portrait  of  ADELE  is  over  the  fireplace.  The 
adjoining  wall  has  a  handsome  French  window. 
The  lights  come  up  on  the  stage. 

ADELE.  StephenI 

STEPHEN.  Yes,  dear? 

ADELE.  Won't  you  please  explain  to  me  — 


just  as  if  you  were  explaining  it  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  —  why  you 
feel  so  strongly  about  Kansas. 

STEPHEN.  It's  a  matter  of  principle. 

ADELE.  I  know.  But  I  don't  have  the 
years  of  experience  you  have  had.  What 
do  they  mean  when  they  talk  about  the 
Lecompton  constitution? 

STEPHEN.  Lecompton  is  the  Kansas  town 
where  the  convention  met.  (he  crosses 
to  fireplace.) 

ADELE.  Where  is   Lecompton,   Stephen? 

STEPHEN.  It's  out  on  the  Kansas  prairie, 
Adele,  where  the  winds  are  fierce,  and 
where  it's  too  hot  in  summer  and  too 
cold  in  winter. 

ADELE.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  go  there. 

STEPHEN.  It's  just  the  kind  of  climate 
where  African  blacks  can't  flourish.  The 
farming  there  is  nothing  like  the  kind 
they're  used  to  on  Southern  plantations. 
Kansas  wasn't  made  for  slavery,  (moves 
back  to  stage  left.) 

ADELE.  But  the  men  that  met  at  Lecomp- 
ton in  that  convention  seemed  to  think 
so.  They  drew  up  a  constitution  that 
provides  for  slavery. 

STEPHEN.  It  was  a  packed  convention. 
It  was  packed  with  pro-slavery  dele- 
gates. They  call  themselves  the  Law  and 
Order  party.  They  railroaded  through 
a  pro-slavery  constitution. 

ADELE.  Well,  what's  to  be  done  about 
it  now?  Isn't  it  too  late? 

STEPHEN.  Not  yet,  but  a  stand  must  be 
taken  at  once.  That's  why  I  am  speaking 
in  the  Senate  tomorrow,  (moves  toward 
ADELE)  I  tell  you,  Adele,  that  Lecomp- 
ton constitution  doesn't  represent  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Kansas  until  they 
ratify  it  in  a  referendum  at  the  polls. 

ADELE.  But  you  told  me,  Stephen,  the 
Lecompton  convention  voted  to  submit 
the  slavery  article  to  a  referendum. 
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STEPHEN.  That's  not  enough.  They 
should  submit  the  whole  thing. 

ADELE.  But,  Stephen,  isn't  the  slavery 
article  the  important  one?  Isn't  that  what 
you  and  everybody  else  care  about? 

STEPHEN.  No!  Listen,  Adele.  The  con- 
vention represents  only  a  minority  of  the 
state.  It  drew  up  a  constitution.  It  says 
the  whole  thing  is  in  force,  except  the 
slavery  article,  which  is  open  to  vote. 
The  rest  isn't. 

Don't  you  see?  If  you  vote  at  all, 
you  have  to  vote  yes  on  all  the  rest 
of  the  constitution,  whether  you  like  it 
or  not. 

ADELE.  I  see.  It's  like  giving  the  people 
a  chance  to  vote  and  offering  them  only 
one  set  of  candidates. 

STEPHEN.  Exactly!  (moves  to  stage  left 
again.)  It's  like  Napoleon's  idea  of  a  fair 
and  free  election  of  himself  as  First 
Consul.  Did  you  ever  read  what  his 
enemies  said  about  that?  They  said 
Napoleon  told  the  army:  "Now,  my 
soldiers,  you  are  to  go  to  the  election 
and  vote  freely,  just  as  you  please.  If 
you  vote  for  Napoleon,  all  is  well.  Vote 
against  him  and  you  are  to  be  instantly 
shot." 

ADELE.  Of  course  he  never  said  it. 

STEPHEN.  He  never  said  it,  but  that  was 
exactly  the  idea. 

ADELE.  I  understand  just  a  little  better. 

STEPHEN.  Besides,  Adele,  the  precedent 
would  be  wrong.  The  next  territory  that 
holds  a  convention  and  draws  up  a  con- 
stitution might  not  submit  anything  to  a 
referendum,  not  even  slavery. 

ADELE.  You're  much  wiser  than  I  am, 
Stephen.  About  some  things.  About  these 
things.  Only  it  seems  to  me  .  .  . 

STEPHEN.  Seems  what? 

ADELE.  It  seems  to  me  it  will  be  hard 
to  make  the  people  understand  why  you 


"When    I    hear    you.   It   makes    me   almost   as   confident 
as  you  are.  Why  are  you  so  confident,  Stephen?" 


choose  to  break  with  your  President 
and  most  of  your  party  on  this  .  .  . 
this  Lecompton  constitution  referendum. 
It  doesn't  seem  that  big. 

STEPHEN.  It's  the  biggest  thing  of  all. 
Without  a  referendum,  what  becomes 
of  popular  sovereignty? 

ADELE.  Did  you  speak  to  the  President 
again  today? 

STEPHEN.  Yes. 

ADELE.  Was  he  angry? 

STEPHEN.  He  was  angry.  Not  so  much  as 
the  first  time.  The  first  time,  he  said  to 
me:  "Mr.  Douglas,  I  desire  you  to  re- 
member that  no  Democrat  ever  differed 
with  an  administration  of  his  own  choice 
without  being  crushed.  Beware  of  the 
fate  of  Talmadge  and  Rives  —  the  two 
men  Andrew  Jackson  broke  for  party 
insurgency."  And  I  said  to  him  .  .  . 

ADELE.  (who  has  heard  this  before)  Yes? 

STEPHEN,  (in  a  very  deep,  impressive 
voice)  I  said  to  him:  "Mr.  President,  I 
wish  you  to  remember  that  General 
Jackson  is  dead." 

ADELE.  What  did  he  say  today? 

STEPHEN.  He  asked  me  if  I  realized 
where  I  was  going. 
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ADELE.  Do  you? 

STEPHEN.  I  said  to  him:  "Mr.  President, 
I  have  taken  a  through  ticket  and 
checked  all  my  baggage." 

ADELE.  And  what  do  you  think  now? 

STEPHEN,  (proudly)  I  think  the  party 
will  follow  me,  not  him.  What  I  said  in 
Chicago,  I  meant,  (firmly,  not  too  boast- 
fully) I  said:  "I  made  Mr.  James 
Buchanan,  and  I  will  unmake  him." 

ADELE.  When  I  hear  you,  it  makes  me 
almost  confident  as  you  are.  Why  are 
you  so  confident,  Stephen? 

STEPHEN.  Can  you  ask  that?  (comes  to 
her.)  Who  gave  me  a  new  life,  a  new 
confidence?  Who  turned  my  weak  self- 
pity  into  a  strong  self-esteem? 

ADELE.  (rising)  Ah,  Stephen.  No  one 
could  do  that  for  you.  Suddenly  you 
became  yourself  again. 

STEPHEN.  No,  Adele.  There  are  many 
things  one  cannot  do  simply  by  wishing, 
or  by  power  of  will.  You  know  what  my 
enemies  said  of  me  during  those  dark 
years. 

ADELE.  (comes  to  him.)  Everyone  prom- 
inent has  enemies. 

STEPHEN,  (he  takes  her  hands.)  What 
they  said  was  true.  They  said  that  my 
grief  and  loneliness  had  demoralized  me. 

ADELE.  Why  remember  that?  It  is  past 
now. 

STEPHEN.  They  said  ...  I  read  it  once 
in  print  .  .  .  That  I  had  become  careless 
of  my  appearance  and  reckless  in  my 
habits. 

ADELE.  Stephen!  Stephen!  Why  remem- 
ber these  things? 

STEPHEN.  Then  I  discovered  that  you 
saw  me  in  a  different  light,  and  I  sud- 
denly saw  that  it  was  possible. 

ADELE.  What  was  possible? 

STEPHEN.  To  regain  what  I  had  thrown 
away  in  my  sorrow  and  solitude.  I  saw 


a  new  life  I  had  not  thought  possible. 

Now  I  have  the  strength  that  only  you 

could  give  me. 

ADELE.   The   strength   is   all   your   own, 

Stephen.    You    must    rest   well    tonight. 

Mother    and    I    will    be    sitting    in    the 

front  row  of  the  gallery  tomorrow. 

Lights   fade.   Orchestra   plays   "Minuet"   again, 
fading. 

NARRATOR.  The  next  day  Douglas  made 
his  great  speech  in  the  Senate,  and  there 
was  such  a  crowd  and  such  a  sensation 
as  had  not  been  seen  since  Daniel 
Webster's  Seventh  of  March  speech. 

So  Stephen  Douglas  defied  the  Presi- 
dent, and  all  the  Democratic  Senators 
but  three  broke  with  him.  But  he  re- 
mained more  than  ever  the  idol  of 
Illinois  Democrats,  and  many  Republi- 
cans called  him  a  brave  man.  That  was 
the  least  they  could  say  in  gratitude 
for  his  splitting  the  Democratic  party  in 
two. 

Six  months  later  Abraham  Lincoln 
made  another  great  decision.  The  Re- 
publican convention  met  in  Springfield 
in  the  hot  month  of  June.  Lincoln  was 
the  convention's  natural  choice  for  a 
senatorial  candidate.  Like  Douglas  in 
Washington,  Lincoln  in  Springfield  was 
conscious  both  of  his  power  and  of  a 
sense  of  destiny.  He  wrote  out  the 
speech  he  was  to  deliver  at  the  conven- 
tion. He  had  jotted  down  notes  for  that 
speech  on  envelopes  and  bits  of  paper, 
as  ideas  occurred  to  him,  and  stored  the 
bits  of  paper  in  his  hat.  Afterwards  he 
wrote  out  the  whole  manuscript,  care- 
fully revising  every  line  and  sentence. 
He  read  it  to  friends  and  to  his  law 
partner.  Bill  Herndon.  Many  thought 
the  speech  was  too  radical.  But  Lincoln 
delivered  it  just  as  he  had  written  it, 
and  the  convention  went  wild  with  ap- 
plause. They  chose  him  for  their  candi- 
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date  for  the  Senate  to  oppose  Douglas. 

Lincoln  gave  his  manuscript  to  young 

Horace  White,  the  24-year-old  Chicago 

Tribune  reporter.   Late   that  hot  night, 

Lincoln   came   to   the   composing   room 

of  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  where  White 

was  reading  the  proofs  of  the  speech. 

Here  we  see  young  White  working  at 

the  proofreading,  much  surprised  when 

Mr.  Lincoln  comes  in. 

While  the  NARRATOR  has  been  speaking,  an- 
other wagon  set  has  replaced  the  Douglas  scene. 
This  is  an  office.  HORACE  WHITE  is  discovered 
on  a  stool  at  an  old-fashioned  high  desk,  reading 
galley  proof.  As  the  lights  come  up,  the  orchestra 
softly  plays  Lincoln's  campaign  song  (tune  is 
"The  Old  Gray  Mare")  and  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN enters,  without  beard,  wearing  frock  coat 
and  tall  hat. 

WHITE,  (looking  up  in  surprise)  Why,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you. 

LINCOLN,  (taking  off  coat  and  hat)  It's 
mighty  hot.  You  don't  mind  if  I  run 
over  the  proofs  with  you,  do  you? 

WHITE.  No,  sir.  Of  course  not. 

LINCOLN.  How  did  it  go?  Sound  all  right, 
eh? 

WHITE.  Yes,  sir.  I  sat  right  close  to  you. 
I  didn't  know  you  ever  read  speeches 
from  a  written  manuscript,  sir. 

LINCOLN.  I  never  do.  I  never  did  before. 
But  this  was  something  special.  I  had 
to  have  every  word  right.  Did  you  have 
some  of  it  set  in  eye-talics,  some  of  the 
words,  like  I  explained  to  you? 

WHITE.  Yes,  sir.  The  printers  were  an- 
noyed,  but  they  followed  copy. 

LINCOLN.  That's  right.  I'm  sorry  I  incon- 
venienced 'em.  But  I  had  to  do  it.  You 
know,  I  asked  some  of  the  boys  to  come 
into  the  state  library  with  me  and  I  read 
'em  the  speech  day  before  yesterday. 

WHITE.  What  did  they  say,  Mr.  Lincoln? 

LINCOLN.  They  didn't  like  it  much.  One 
fellow  said  it  was  a  damned  fool  utter- 
ance. Another  said  it  would  drive  the 
Democrats  back  to  their  party  just  when 


they  were  beginning  to  come  over  to  our 
side.  In  fact,  nobody  liked  it. 

WHITE.  Did  you  change  it? 

LINCOLN.  No,  young  man,  I  didn't.  But 
I  tuk  that  manuscript  to  my  law  office 
and  Bill  Herndon,  my  partner,  was  there. 
I  locked  the  door  and  pulled  the  curtain 
across  the  glass  panel,  just  in  case  any 
three-cent  clients  might  be  coming.  Then 
I  read  the  speech  to  Herndon,  right 
through. 

WHITE.  Did  he  like  it? 

LINCOLN.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  about  that 
as  we  begin  to  go  over  it.  Do  you  mind 
if  we  glance  it  over?  I'll  read,  and  you 
can  follow  it  on  the  proof,  (he  begins 
to  read)  "If  we  could  first  know  where 
we  are  and  whither  we  are  going,  we 
could  then  better  judge  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it."  (looks  up)  Did  the  printer 
set  them  four  words  in  eye-talics? 

WHITE.  Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  did. 

LINCOLN.  That's  good.  How  did  you  like 
that  opening.  White? 

WHITE.  It  was  good,  sir. 
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LINCOLN.  It  wasn't  original,  you  know. 
Webster  said  practically  the  same  thing 
at  the  start  of  his  second  reply  to  Hayne. 
All  right,  let's  go  on. 

"We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year 
since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the 
avowed  object  and  confident  promise 
of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation. 
"Under  the  operation  of  that  policy, 
that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased" 
(looks  at  WHITE)  Eye-talics? 

WHITE.  Yes,  sir. 

LINCOLN,  (resuming)  "not  only  not 
ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented. 
"In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease,  until  a 
crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and 
passed  — 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand." 

WHITE,  (waiting  for  him  to  go  on)  Yes, 
Mr.  Lincoln? 

LINCOLN.  That's  where  Bill  Herndon 
shook  his  head  at  me. 

WHITE.  Didn't  he  like  that?  Why,  that 
was  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  the 
speech,  sir. 

LINCOLN.  Yes,  so  it  was.  But  Bill  Hern- 
don said  to  me  he  knew  that  was  true, 
but  was  it  wise  or  politic  to  say  so? 

WHITE.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

LINCOLN,  (very  gravely)  I  said  to  him: 
"That  expression  is  a  truth  of  all  human 
experience.  A  house  divided  against  it- 
self cannot  stand.  That's  been  true  for 
six  thousand  years.  I  told  him  I'd  rather 
be  defeated  with  that  expression  in  the 
speech,  and  uphold  and  discuss  it  before 
the  people,  than  be  victorious  without  it. 
(goes  on  reading) 

"I  believe  this  government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free. 

"I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be 
dissolved.  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to 


fall.  But  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided. 

"It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all 
the  other." 

WHITE.  But  the  convention  cheered  that, 
sir.  It  was  just  what  they  wanted  to 
hear  you  say. 

LINCOLN.  It  had  to  be  said  some  time, 
didn't  it?  Are  them  two  words  "all"  in 
eye-talics?  .  .  .  Why  do  you  look  at  me 
so  funny.  White? 

WHITE,  (embarrassed)  Oh,  nothing,  sir. 
Only,  I  .  .  .  well,  I'm  always  surprised 
by  your  grammar  sometimes.  I've  even 
wondered  if  it  was  intentional. 

LINCOLN.  Not  necessarily,  Mr.  White. 
But  lots  of  folks  can  speak  more  than 
one  language.  Some  can  speak  French 
and  German  as  well  as  English.  Well,  I 
can't  do  that.  But  I  can  speak  two  kinds 
of  English.  Plain  and  fancy. 

WHITE,  (smiling)  Yes,  sir.  I  see.  Will  you 
tell  me  something  else,  sir?  What  did 
your  law  partner  say  about  the  whole 
speech?  Didn't  he  realize  what  a  sen- 
sation it  would  be  in  the  convention? 
Couldn't  he  see  that? 

LINCOLN.  Well,  yes,  I  think  he  did.  I 
think  he  really  did,  because,  after  it  was 
over,  he  looked  at  me  and  he  said:  "Mr. 
Lincoln"  —  Billy  has  always  called  me 
that  —  "Mr.  Lincoln,  deliver  that  speech 
as  read  and  it  will  make  you  President!" 

Orchestra  plays  "Hail  to  the  Chiefl" 

PART  ONE,  EPISODE  FOUR 

NARRATOR.  After  Lincoln's  "House  Di- 
vided" speech,  the  campaign  of  1858 
for  the  Senate  seat  began.  The  Demo- 
crats of  Illinois  had  met  in  their  state 
convention  in  Springfield  in  April  and 
had  voted,  ten  to  one,  to  renominate 
Douglas.  The  one-tenth  that  remained 
loyal  to  Buchanan  voted  to  hold  a  con- 
vention of  their  own  in  June,  just  before 
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the  Republicans,  splitting  the  party. 

Douglas  started  making  speeches 
throughout  the  state.  Lincoln  and  his 
committee,  who  had  got  into  action  later, 
arranged  for  meetings  to  offset  the  effect 
of  Douglas',  some  of  them  for  the  same 
day  and  place  where  Douglas  was  to 
speak.  The  Democrats  scoffed  and  raged 
at  these  tactics,  and  some  Republicans 
were  worried.  Greeley  suggested  the 
joint  debates  in  a  New  York  Tribune 
editorial,  and  in  Illinois  Jesse  Fell  of 
Bloomington,  secretary  of  the  Republic- 
an State  Central  Committee  and  a  good 
friend  of  Lincoln's,  took  up  the  idea. 
Finally,  the  Chicago  Tribune  urged  it 
strongly.  So  on  July  24,  Lincoln  wrote 
Douglas  to  challenge  him  to  the  debates. 
But  he  did  not  use  the  word  challenge. 
This  was  the  way  he  worded  it: 

"Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  make 
an  arrangement  for  you  and  myself  to 
divide  time  and  address  the  same 
audiences  the  present  canvass?" 

It  took  Douglas  a  week  to  make  up 
his  mind.  He  did  not  like  the  idea,  but 
it  was  hard  to  refuse. 

The  news  of  Douglas'  acceptance,  in 
a  personal  meeting  with  Lincoln  at  the 
town  of  Bement,  near  Decatur,  spread 
quickly.  One  of  the  first  to  receive  it  in 
Freeport  was  Thomas  J.  Turner,  speaker 
of  the  state  House  of  Representatives, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
the  history  of  Freeport. 

Now,  let  us  live  again  in  the  imagin- 
ation a  social  gathering  that  might  have 
taken  place  in  Freeport  on  an  evening  at 
the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August 
1858. 

The  first  Freeporters  had  little  time 
for  parties  at  which  one  wore  dresses 
that  were  in  the  fashion.  But  in  the 
course   of  ten   years,   the   social   graces 


began  to  infiltrate,  as  they  soon  do  in 
new  communities,  even  in  frontier  settle- 
ments. 

This  party  might  have  taken  place  at 
the  Taylor  homestead,  which  in  1858 
was  one  year  old.  It  was  always  a  center 
of  hospitality.  The  Taylors  were  a  mag- 
net to  draw  interesting  people  to  their 
new  home,  and  on  this  summer  night  a 
few  couples  were  waltzing  on  the  lawn 
of  the  new  stone  house  to  popular  music 
played  by  two  performers  on  the  violin 
and  flute. 

The  whole  stage  is  used  for  this  scene,  and 
also  the  apron.  At  the  back  is  seen  the  portico  of 
the  Taylor  house,  with  front  door  and  windows 
on  either  side  lighted  from  behind.  Two  white 
wrought  iron  chairs  are  put  down  on  the  apron 
on  either  side  of  the  steps  to  the  stage.  A  matching 
bench  is  on  stage  right.  About  12  COUPLES,  in 
party  attire,  come  on  to  the  apron  during  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  narration.  The  women  wear 
beautiful  ball  dresses,  each  in  a  different  design 
and  different  color  of  satin  or  taffeta,  in  jewel 
tones,  made  over  crinoline  or  hoops.  There  is 
dim  light  as  the  principals  go  on  stage  and  a 
VIOLINIST  and  FLUTIST  take  their  places  at 
stage  left.  When  the  lights  come  up,  as  the 
NARRATOR  finishes,  the  musicians  play  "The 
Bird  Waltz,"  and  the  COUPLES  dance  on  stage 
and  apron.  Two  little  girls,  WINNIE  TAYLOR 
and  A  FRIEND,  watch  from  the  bench.  All  the 
speaking  is  on  stage.  As  the  dancing  ends,  one 
of  the  women  guests  speaks  to  the  musicians. 

WOMAN  GUEST.  What  waltz  are  you 
playing?  Is  it  something  new? 

VIOLINIST.  It's  all  the  rage  in  the  East. 
It's  called  "The  Bird  Waltz,"  by  Francis 
Panormo. 

WOMAN  GUEST.  How  beautifully  it  imi- 
tates twittering  birds. 

MRS.  TAYLOR.  We  have  a  bird  chorus 
in  these  trees  in  the  early  mornings, 
but  it's  not  in  three-quarters  time. 

MR.  TAYLOR,  (to  TURNER)  Tom,  they 
say  you've  brought  back  a  piece  of  news 
from  Springfield.  Tell  us  more  about  it. 

MRS.  TAYLOR.  Yes,  tell  us,  Tom.  Has 
Judge  Douglas  decided  to  speak  from 
the  same  platform  with  Mr.  Lincoln? 

TURNER.  Yes,  ma'am,  he  has,  and  one  of 
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the  debates  is  to  be  here  in  Freeport. 

WOMAN  GUEST.  Then  we  can  hear 
them.  How  wonderful!  I  heard  Judge 
Douglas  when  he  spoke  here  at  the 
Pennsylvania  House,  but  I've  never 
heard  Mr.  Lincoln. 

MRS.  TAYLOR.  Everybody  thinks  Senator 
Douglas  would  rather  not  debate  with 
Mr.  Lincoln.  He's  doing  very  well,  as 
it  is,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  so  well 
known. 

TURNER.  You're  right,  Mrs.  Taylor.  I  had 
it  from  a  close  friend  of  Douglas  in 
Springfield  that  he's  not  enthusiastic.  He 
said  to  him:  "Between  you  and  me,  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  want  to  go  into  this  de- 
bate. The  whole  country  knows  me  and 
has  me  measured,"  he  said.  "Lincoln,  as 
regards  myself,  is  comparatively  un- 
known, and  if  he  gets  the  best  of  this 
debate  —  and  I  want  to  say  he  is  the 
ablest  man  the  Republicans  have  got  — 
I  shall  lose  everything.  Should  I  win, 
I  shall  gain  but  little.  I  do  not  want  to 
go  into  a  debate  with  Lincoln." 

MR.  TAYLOR.  Then  why  does  he  do  it? 

TURNER.  He  can't  avoid  it,  Mr.  Taylor. 
First,  he  doesn't  want  to  have  it  said 
that  he's  running  away  from  meeting 
Lincoln.  Then  he  can't  avoid  it  anyhow, 
because  Lincoln  is  always  on  his  trail, 
sometimes  speaking  in  the  same  town 
the  same  day.  They  might  as  well  speak 
from  the  same  platform. 

WOMAN  GUEST.  But  when  did  Douglas 
accept? 


TURNER.  I  hear  they've  been  writing 
letters  back  and  forth  for  about  a  week, 
and  Douglas  as  good  as  accepted  some 
days  ago.  But  they  didn't  get  together 
on  the  terms  until  they  met  at  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Bryant  in  Bement.  Douglas 
was  speaking  in  Bement  and  Lincoln  in 
Monticello.  Their  caravans  happened  to 
meet  on  the  road.  They  stopped  and 
spoke,  and  it's  said  that  afterward  they 
went  to  Mr.  Bryant's  house  and  arranged 
all  the  details. 

MRS.  TAYLOR.  When  will  they  come  to 
Freeport? 

TURNER.  I  believe  it's  to  be  August  27, 
ma'am. 

MRS.  TAYLOR.  As  soon  as  that?  Is  that 
their  first  debate? 

TURNER.  No,  ma'am,  the  first  will  be 
at  Ottawa  on  the  21st.  Freeport  is  to 
be  the  second. 

MR.  TAYLOR.  How  many  times  will  they 
meet,  Tom? 

TURNER.  Seven,  I  believe,  Mr.  Taylor. 

MR.  TAYLOR.  Do  you  know  where? 

TURNER.  I  believe  the  cities  are  to  be 
Jonesboro,  Galesburg,  Quincy,  Charles- 
ton and  Alton  .  .  .  after  Freeport. 

WINNIE.  Mother! 

MRS.  TAYLOR.  Yes,  Winnie? 

WINNIE.  Could  I  go  to  hear  Senator 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Lincoln  speak,  if  they 
come  to  Freeport? 

MRS.  TAYLOR.  I  suppose  you  could, 
Winnie  dear.  But  it  will  be  a  long  speak- 
ing. I'm  afraid  you  couldn't  sit  it  out. 


ON  THIS  SUMMER  NIGHT  a  few  couples 
were   waltzing   on   the   lawn   in   front  of 
the   Taylor   home. 


THE     MUSICIANS     start     playing     and     the    waltzing     is 
resumed. 


WINNIE.  If  I  get  tired,  I  could  run  and 
play. 

MRS.  TAYLOR.  We'll  see,  dear.  I  don't 
think  you'd  understand  them. 

WINNIE.  I'd  like  to  see  them. 

MR.  TAYLOR.  How  long  will  they  speak, 
Tom,  and  who  speaks  first? 

TURNER.  The  one  that  opens  has  an  hour. 
The  one  that  has  the  reply  has  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Then  the  one  who  opens  has 
half  an  hour  for  rebuttal. 

MRS.  TAYLOR.  That's  a  long  speaking, 
but  they  say  Mr.  Lincoln  knows  how 
to  be  amusing,  and  everybody  knows 
that  Senator  Douglas  is  a  great  orator. 

MR.  TAYLOR.  I  expect  the  Germans  from 
Silver  Creek  settlement  out  here  will 
be  there,  cheering  for  Douglas.  They're 
great  supporters  of  his. 

MRS.  TAYLOR.  Some  of  our  German  citi- 
zens are  Lincoln  men,  too. 

WOMAN  GUEST.  Where  will  the  speak- 
ing be? 

TURNER.  I  believe  that's  not  known,  but 
I  would  expect  in  the  grove  near  the 
courthouse. 

MR.  TAYLOR.  So  they're  agreed  about 
all  the  arrangements. 

TURNER.  I  hear  that  Lincoln  didn't  like 
it  because  Douglas  took  four  openings 
and  closings  to  his  three.  The  speaker 
that  has  the  opening  and  closing  stands 
to  make  the  biggest  impression.  But 
Lincoln  finally  agreed. 

MRS.  TAYLOR.  There  ought  to  be  a  big 
crowd,  and  I  expect  the  railroads  will 
run  special  trains. 

MR.  TAYLOR.  I  hope  they  have  the 
weather  with  them. 

TURNER.  Weather  or  not,  they'll  go 
through  with  it. 

MRS.  TAYLOR.  Will  you  be  on  the  plat- 
form, Tom? 

TURNER.  I  expect  so,  ma'am.  I  wouldn't 


be  one  to  miss  it. 

The    VIOLINIST    AND    FLUTIST   who    have 
been  listening,  now  speak  up. 

VIOLINIST.  If  you're  rested  and  care  to 
dance    again,    we've    got    another    new 
waltz  you  might  like  to  hear. 
MRS.  TAYLOR.  Oh,  yes,  do  play  it. 
VIOLINIST.     It's    called    "The     Myosotis 
Valse,"   by   Miss    Caroline   Lowthian.    I 
don't  know  what  the  name  means,  but 
it's  real  pretty  music.  It  goes  like  this. 
The  MUSICIANS  start  playing  and  the  waltz- 
ing is  resumed.   At  the  conclusion  of  the  dance, 
the  lights  fade. 

PART  ONE,  EPISODE  FIVE 

NARRATOR.  About  this  time,  while  the 
people  of  Freeport  were  looking  forward 
to  August  27,  when  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
would  be  speaking  from  the  same  plat- 
form in  their  city,  something  else  was 
going  on  secretly  and  mysteriously, 
something  that  everybody  had  heard 
about,  but  only  a  few  people  really  knew 
about.  Slaves  were  escaping  from  the 
South  and  making  their  way  up  through 
the  free  Northern  states,  up  to  the  Can- 
adian border,  where  they  could  cross 
over  to  territory  where  slavery  didn't 
exist. 

Even  in  the  free  Northern  states  slave- 
ry was  recognized,  because  of  the  Fug- 
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itive  Slave  Law.  Slaves  were  property, 
like  any  other  chattel,  and  their  owners 
had  the  right  to  follow  them  into  the  free 
states  and  get  them  back,  just  as  they 
could  reclaim  a  lost  wagon  or  a  cow. 

The  slaves  that  escaped  across  the 
Ohio  River  into  the  free  Northern  states 
had  to  be  fed  and  given  shelter  while 
they  were  making  their  way  to  Canada. 
This  was  against  the  law.  It  was  like 
being  accessory  to  a  crime. 

But  in  many  cities  and  villages  of  the 
North  there  were  people  who  let  the 
runaway  slaves  stop  at  their  houses  for 
a  night  or  more.  They  knew  it  was  break- 
ing the  law,  but  they  believed  there  was 
a  higher  law.  This  undercover,  illegal 
system  was  called  the  Underground 
Railway,  and  the  houses  where  the 
slaves  were  sheltered  were  called  sta- 
tions. 

There  are  legends  about  stations  in 
Freeport,  but  nobody  knows  that  they 
are  true.  But  there  was  hardly  a  city  in 
the  North  that  didn't  have  some  con- 
nection with  the  Underground  Railway, 
and  what  you  are  going  to  see  now 
might  have  happened  here  in  August 
of  1858. 

During  the  narration  the  chorus  sings  softly, 
unaccompanied,  "Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I've 
Seen."  The  stage  has  been  cleared  in  the  darkness 
and  reset  with  two  small  wagon  stages  forming 
the  kitchen  of  THE  REV.  JOHN  X,  pastor  of  a 
small  church.  The  back  wall  has  a  plain  fireplace, 
with  pewter  dishes  on  the  mantel.  On  the  right 
wall  is  a  kitchen  dresser  with  china  on  its  shelves. 
Properties  include  a  small  table  with  teapot  and 
cups  and  two  chairs.  The  minister's  wife  is  dis- 
covered in  a  chair  by  the  fireplace  darning,  as 
the  chorus  sin^s  a  favorite  Lincoln  hymn  "O  Thou 
Great  Friend,"  written  in  1846  by  Theodore 
Parker  with  music  by  James  Landgren.  As  the 
lights  come  up  on  the  set  MRS.  X  goes  to  the 
door  and  looks  out  anxiously  then  returns  to 
her  chair.  THE  REV.  JOHN  X.  enters,  carrying 
a  wet  umbrella  and  coat. 

MRS.  X.  I  began  to  worry  about  you,  John. 

Is  it  raining  hard? 

REV.  JOHN  X.  It's  coming  down  in  sheets. 


MRS.  X.  Your  umbrella's  dripping.  I'll  take 
it  out  to  the  shed  and  open  it.  (she  does 
so  and  returns)  Hang  your  coat  before 
the  fire.  What  kept  you  so  long? 

REV.  JOHN  X.  It  was  a  meeting  at  Elder 
Smith's.  All  the  elders  were  there  except 
Luke  Wilson. 

MRS.  X.  Where  was  he? 

REV.  JOHN  X.  He  wasn't  asked.  The  meet- 
ing was  about  him.  He's  going  to  be 
asked  to  resign. 

MRS.  X.  Luke  Wilson  resign?  What  for? 

REV.  JOHN  X.  For  a  very  serious  reason, 
Martha.  For  breaking  the  law. 

MRS.  X.  Breaking  the  law?  Luke  Wilson? 
I  can't  believe  it.  What  law? 

REV.  JOHN  X.  For  harboring  runaway 
slaves  under  his  roof. 

MRS.  X.  (with  a  change  of  voice)  Oh,  that 
law. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  There's  never  been  a  sta- 
tion of  the  Underground  Railway  here. 
They  have  one  in  Polo  and  there's  one 
in  Janesville.  The  elders  don't  think  it's 
right. 

MRS.  X.  What  do  you  think? 

REV.  JOHN  X.  I  believe  in  obeying  the 
law. 

MRS.  X.  But,  John,  you  hate  slavery. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  I  hate  slavery,  yes.  But 
there  are  ways  of  changing  bad  customs 
and  bad  laws.  There  are  orderly  ways. 
What  would  happen  if  every  man  took 
the  law  into  his  own  hands? 

MRS.  X.  But,  John,  this  fugitive  slave  law 
makes  Illinois  a  slave  state.  You  don't 
want  that,  do  you? 

REV.  JOHN  X.  (firmly)  No.  God  forbid. 
But  it  does  not  make  Illinois  a  slave 
state.  Slaves  that  escape  into  Illinois 
are  still  the  property  of  their  masters. 
Their  masters  have  just  as  much  right 
to  follow  them  here  as  they  would  any 
other  piece  of  property. 
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MRS.  X.  A  human  being,  property?  It 
doesn't  seem  right. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  It  is  not  right,  no.  But  it 
is  the  law,  and  what  we  must  do  is 
change  the  law,  not  break  it. 

MRS.  X.  What  will  happen  to  Luke 
Wilson? 

REV.  JOHN  X.  They're  asking  him  to  re- 
sign. Some  of  them  think  he  should  be 
put  out  of  the  church. 

MRS.  X.  I  always  thought  he  was  one  of 
the  best  Christians  in  the  parish. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  He  is.  But  it  is  not  Christ- 
ian to  break  the  law. 

MRS.  X.  Theodore  Parker  doesn't  think 
it's  un-Christian. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  We  don't  have  to  agree 
with  every  abolitionist  preacher  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  He  has  a  right  to 
identify  Christianity  with  lawbreaking 
if  he  sees  it  that  way.  I  don't. 

MRS.  X.  (quietly)  Yes,  John,  (after  a  mo- 
ment) Aren't  you  hungry? 

REV.  JOHN  X.  No.  I  don't  seem  to  have 
any  appetite. 

MRS.  X.  (acquiescing)  No.  Probably  not. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  (abruptly)  What  did  you 
say? 

MRS.  X.  Nothing.  I  think  you  should  have 
some  hot  tea  right  away.  You  must  be 
chilled.  Sit  down. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  (sits  in  front  of  fire,  brood- 
ing) 

MRS.  X.  (as  she  goes  about  kitchen)  John, 
Mrs.  Wilson  believes  in  woman  suffrage 
and  so  does  her  husband. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  I  don't  doubt  it. 

MRS.  X.  Do  you? 

REV.  JOHN  X.  I  don't  think  it  will  do 
any  good. 

MRS.  X.  I  think  it  might. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  What  put  that  into  your 
head? 

MRS.  X.  This  about  Luke  Wilson  being 
asked  to  resign,  of  course. 


"I    got   on    my    mind    and    soul    all    the    wrongs    of    the 
black   race,   pastor." 


REV.  JOHN  X.   Hush  a  minute,  Martha. 

Don't  I  hear  something  out  back? 
MRS.    X.    (listening)    It's    someone    at    the 

back  door.  I'll  run  out  and  see. 

She  goes  out  and  presently  returns,  followed 
by  a  man  in  an  oilskin  coat,  who  enters  looking 
about  him  furtively. 

MRS.  X.  John,  here's  somebody  to  see  you. 

MAN.  Are  you  the  pastor? 

REV.  JOHN  X.  Yes.  What  can  I  do  for 
you? 

MAN.  You  can't  do  anything  for  me,  but 
you  can  do  a  Christian  service  for  some- 
body else. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  That's  what  I  live  for, 
brother.  Speak  up,  what  do  you  have 
on  your  mind? 

MAN.  (with  a  sudden  groan,  covers  face 
with  hands  for  a  moment,  then  removes 
them)  I  got  on  my  mind  and  on  my  soul 
all  the  woes  and  wrongs  of  the  whole 
black  African  race,  pastor. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  (slowly)  We've  all  got  that, 
I  guess,  brother.  But  why  tonight?  Why 
just  tonight,  sir?  Do  I  know  you?  Do 
you  live  in  these  parts? 

MAN.  I  come  from  Polo. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  Polo?  You  rode  all  the  way 
up  in  this  rain? 

VIAN.  Drove  the  wagon.  Mud  up  to  the 
hubs  in  some  places. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  Why  did  you  do  that  on  a 
night  like  this? 

MAN.  Because  I've  got  two  human  beings 
with  me,  pastor,  that  I  want  you  to  take 
under  your  roof  and  keep  for  tonight. 

MRS.  X.  (exclaiming  sharply)  John!  (to 
the  MAN)  Not  runaway  slaves. 
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MAN.  (shakes  head  affirmatively)  Yes.  A 
man  and  a  woman. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  Do  you  know  what  you're 
asking? 

MAN.  I  do. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  You're  asking  me  to  break 
the  law. 

MAN.  Yes,  a  bad  law.  I'm  asking  you  to 
break  the  law  like  a  true  Christian.  Even 
the  Roman  soldiers  broke  the  law  when 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hung  on  the  cross 
and  they  reached  a  sponge  up  to  him. 
And  they  weren't  Christians. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  There  are  ways  of  chang- 
ing bad  laws. 

MAN.  Yes.  It  takes  years.  And  all  the  while 
men  and  women  will  suffer  and  die. 

MRS.  X.  Where  are  they? 

MAN.  Out  back  here.  I'll  bring  them  in. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  You  must  not  bring  them 
in. 

MRS.  X.  But,  John,  they're  standing  in  the 
rain. 
Mrs.  X  nods  to  the  man  who  goes  out. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  Martha,  this  is  not  for  you 
to  decide. 

MRS.  X.  Why,  John,  I'm  not  deciding  any- 
thing. 

MAN  returns  with  a  NEGRO  MAN  and  a 
NEGRO  WOMAN.  They  ding  together  fearfully, 
not  speaking.  Orchestra  plays  softly,  "Go  Down, 
Moses." 

MAN.  (to  the  pair)  This  here  is  the  pastor 
and  his  wife.  He's  a  man  of  God.  I've 
asked  him  to  let  ye  stay  here  the  night. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  What  will  you  do?  Go  back 
to  Polo? 

MAN.  I'll  start.  I  was  going  to  take  them 
farther,  to  Janesville.  But  the  weather 
got  too  bad.  I  must  make  it  back  tonight. 
If  I'm  not  in  Polo  tomorrow  morning, 
people  will  be  suspicious. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  I  do  not  believe  in  this. 

MAN.  You  don't  believe  in  slavery? 

REV.  JOHN  X.  I  do  not.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  lawbreaknig. 


MRS.  X.  How  long  would  they  stay? 

MAN.  It  might  be  several  days  until  some- 
one can  come  down  from  Janesville. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  Sir,  I  don't  know  your 
name  and  I  won't  ask  it.  But  you  know 
how  it  is  with  us  clergymen.  We  preach 
God's  law  but  we're  for  the  law  of  the 
land  too.  We  have  to  be. 

MAN.  (bitterly)  A  man-made  law.  A  law 
that  says  a  human  being  is  just  a  chattel. 
A  property  law.  Don't  you  preach  in  the 
pulpit:  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mam- 
mon?" 

REV.  JOHN  X.  Yes,  and  we  preach: 
"Render  unto  Caesar  those  things  that 
are  Caesar's." 

MAN.  You've  always  got  that,  (to  the 
NEGROES)  Shall  we  be  moving  on,  to 
look  for  a  Christian? 

THE  MAN  SLAVE.  Don't  make  us  go! 

THE  WOMAN  SLAVE.  Dey'll  kill  us  if 
dey  cotch  us. 

MRS.  X.  John,  it's  raining! 

THE  MAN  SLAVE.  Dey'll  take  us  back 
and  beat  us  and  beat  us.  Beat  us  half 
to  death. 

MAN.  Tell  this  man  what  you  told  me. 

THE  MAN  SLAVE.  Dis  woman,  my  wife 
.  .  .  like  you  have  a  wife  .  .  .  dey  sell 
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her   to    a   plantation    in    Mississipp',    to 
work  in  de  big  house. 

THE  WOMAN  SLAVE.  I  won't  go.  No, 
no!  (she  sinks  to  her  knees.)  I  don't  care 
if  I  die,  but  I  won't  be  sold  to  Mississipp'. 

THE  MAN  SLAVE.  We  tuk  away  in  de 
night  and  got  offen  de  bloodhounds 
when  we  swum  acrost  a  creek  and  dey 
lose  de  scent.  We  was  sleepin'  in  de 
bush  and  brush. 

THE  WOMAN  SLAVE.  I  know  what'll 
happen.  Dey  already  sell  my  chillun  to 
a  plantation  in  Alabam'.  Oh,  my  God,  my 
God!  God,  how  did  you  let  'em  do  dat 
to  little  chillun? 

MRS.  X.  John!  I  can't  bear  this. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  (shaken)  It's  infamous! 
Infamous!  It's  the  law  of  the  land,  but 
it's  infamous. 

MRS.  X.  We  must  keep  them  tonight. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  You  know  what  this  will 
mean.  I  must  resign  from  this  parish 
when  this  is  known.  And  I  will. 

MRS.  X.  No,  John! 

REV.  JOHN  X.  Yes,  Martha.  We  shall  be 
fugitives  too. 

MRS.  X.  Very  well,  John.  But  no  one  will 
try  to  separate  us.  As  they  did  these  two. 

MAN.  Pastor,  I'm  sorry  I  spoke.  You  ARE 
a  Christian. 

MRS.  X.  (goes  to  woman  and  helps  her  up.) 
I'll  hide  them  in  the  attic,  John,  and  then 
I'll  bring  them  something  to  eat. 

REV.  JOHN  X.  After  they're  gone,  I'll 
tell  the  elders  and  hand  them  my  resig- 
nation. 

MRS.  X.  (to  the  SLAVES)  Come  with  me. 

MAN.  God  bless  you,  bless  you! 

WOMAN  (tries  to  kiss  hem  of  dress)  Bless 
you,  bless  you! 
Mrs.  X  hurries  them  off.  The  MAN  turns  to  go. 

MAN.  You've  done  right,  pastor. 

REV.   JOHN   X.    I've   done   nothing.   I've 

stood  by  and  let  it  be  done. 
MAN.  You've  followed  God's  law. 


REV.  JOHN  X.  Have  I?  I'm  going  to  my 

room  and  pray. 
MAN.  The  Lord  has  already  guided  you. 

Good-bye,    pastor.    Someone   will   come 

from  Janesville. 
REV.  JOHN   X.   Let  it  be  soon.   Then   I 

shall  tell  the  elders. 
MAN.  You  must  not  tell  them. 
REV.   JOHN   X.    I   shall   tell    them.   This 

house  is  not  a  station. 
MAN.    This    is    God's   house,    pastor,    just 

like  your  church.  You  go  and  pray,  like 

you  said  you  would.  Good  night,  (goes) 
REV.  JOHN  X.  Yes,  I'll  pray.  Everybody 

should  pray.    Oh,    God,   why   were   we 

born  into  times  like  these? 

REV.  JOHN  X  goes  off,  at  the  other  side.  The 
Chorus,  whose  voices  were  heard  as  the  MAN 
prepared  to  go,  swells  into  the  Negro  spiritual 
"Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I've  Seen"  as  the 
lights  dim  and  the  first  part  of  the  pageant  comes 
to  a  close. 

Intermission 
PART  TWO,  EPISODE  ONE 

The  orchestra  plays  both  campaign  songs  as 
background  music  for  the  verse  reading. 

VERSE   READER 
Freeport,  Freeport  .  .  .  sing  a  place 
Centered  in  snake-rail  clearings  and   Sac 

maize. 
Forget  space. 

Chop  back  the  north,  heap  old 
Timber  fast  so  chimney  mists  roll 
Against  the  cold. 
"Wanted:  1,000  deerskins."  Yes, 
For  cash!  Homespun,  calico  —  to  best 
Nakedness. 

In  muddy  market  place  hitch  steed 
For  barter  of  wheat,  turnips,  potatoes  — 

foreseeing 
The  stomach's  need. 
"At  the  Sign  of  — "  to  whet 
All  interests:  "-  the  Hat,"  "-  the    Saddle," 

"-  the  Coffin,"  "—  the  -"  whatnot  - 
No  boredom  yet. 
Sing  of  Freeport,  Illinois 
"I   am,"  its  bells   and  homemade  steeples 

tell, 
"No  Devil's  toy. " 
A  few  hundred  settlers  only: 
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Bluster  outside;  lust,  begetting,  within  — 

Boom-town  .  .  .  lonely. 

Eighteen  fifty-eight:  a  minute 

To  curse,  speculate,  brag,  plan. 

Time,  spinning. 

But  what  of  any  town  in  time? 

Place?  Merely  a  pause,  a  dot  —  home: 

"We're,"  not  "I'm." 

Freeport's  courthouse,  a  hex  to  say: 

Lull  fear,  hide  heartbreak,  ignore  decay 
.  .  .  Sweep 

Alone  away  .  .  . 

NARRATOR.  The  days  of  August  1858 
went  by  rapidly,  as  days  have  a  way 
of  doing,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks 
from  the  time  the  last  arrangments  were 
made,  the  first  debate  was  held  at  Otta- 
wa, down  in  LaSalle  County,  on  a  hot 
day. 

The  Ottawa  debate  began  at  two  in 
the  afternoon  and  went  on  for  three 
hours.  A  crowd  of  12,000  heard  the 
speakers.  Up  in  Freeport  they  were  won- 
dering whether  they  could  match  the 
outpouring  in  Ottawa. 

Finally  Freeport's  great  day  was  at 
hand. 

Here  is  the  crowd  assembling  before 
the  new  four-story  Brewster  House  on 
the  night  of  Thursday,  August  26,  the 
night  before  the  debate,  to  greet  Doug- 
las, whose  train  is  soon  due  at  the  rail- 
way station  two  and  one-half  blocks 
away.  Douglas  partisans  stand  discussing 
what  is  going  to  happen.  So  do  the 
Lincoln  men.  Their  man  is  not  to  arrive 
until  the  next  day. 

During  the  intermission  the  stage  has  been 
cleared.  For  the  next  scene  the  whole  stage  is 
used,  and  the  apron.  The  back  wall  now  represents 
the  Brewster  House.  The  entrance  is  a  framework 
set  on  wheels,  with  an  iron  balcony  above  the 
hotel  door  and  a  strong  ledge  behind  it  on  which 
DOUGLAS  will  stand.  As  the  NARRATOR 
reaches  the  words  "Here  is  the  crowd,"  a  crowd 
of  men  enter  on  the  apron  carrying  unlighted 
torches.  The  lights  come  on,  but  not  fully  until 
the  NARRATOR  has  finished.  Then  a  MARSHAL 
steps  forward  to  address  the  men  from  the  hotel 
steps.  Music  of  the  Douglas  campaign  song  has 
been  heard,  played  by  the  orchestra. 


MARSHAL.  Listen,  men!  Attention,  please! 
The  train  whistle  has  just  been  heard, 
and  it  should  be  pulling  in  any  time 
now.  Form  ranks,  men,  and  march  to 
the  station,  four  abreast,  please.  Don't 
forget  that  the  special  train  carries  a 
cannon  that  will  be  fired  off  when  the 
locomotive  has  come  to  a  full  stop  and 
the  delegation  is  about  to  step  off.  At- 
tention! Forward!  March! 

The  torchlight  procession  moves  off  toward  the 
station,  having  some  trouble  in  forming  the  four 
abreast  ordered  by  the  MARSHAL.  Campaign 
song  fades.  Two  DOUGLAS  MEN  are  left  on  the 
steps  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

FIRST  DOUGLAS  MAN.  Ain't  you  going 
to  the  station.  Will? 

SECOND  DOUGLAS  MAN.  Yes.  There's 
time  enough  when  you  can  hear  the 
engine  snort.  I  ain't  going  to  march  and 
carry  a  torch.  Let  the  young  ones  do 
that.  There's  enough  of  'em. 

FIRST  DOUGLAS  MAN.  I  wonder  if  Mrs. 
Douglas  will  come. 

SECOND  DOUGLAS  MAN.  She  goes  al- 
most everywhere  with  the  Judge.  Down 
at  Havana  one  of  the  newspapers  said 
she  was  a  queenly  figure. 

FIRST  DOUGLAS  MAN.  I'd  like  to  see 
her.  They  say  she's  a  beauty,  (sniffs)  I 
smell  rain  in  the  air. 

SECOND  DOUGLAS  MAN.  It  don't  look 
too  good,  does  it? 

FIRST  DOUGLAS  MAN.  Do  you  think 
there'll  be  a  crowd  like  down  at  Ottawa? 
They  say  there  was  12,000  there. 

SECOND  DOUGLAS  MAN.  How  come 
they  print  all  the  speeches  in  the  news- 
papers? Who  can  write  fast  enough  to 
take  down  every  word  that's  said? 

FIRST  DOUGLAS  MAN.  Why,  don't  you 
know?  There's  been  a  new  way  invented 
of  taking  down  speeches  just  as  they're 
talked.  It's  called  shorthand  writing. 
They  get  every  word  as  it's  being  said. 

SECOND    DOUGLAS    MAN.    My,    my, 
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these  wonderful  new  inventions.  What'll 

they  be  thinking  of  next? 
FIRST  DOUGLAS  MAN.  (Hstening)  Hark! 

Ain't  that  the  locomotive? 
SECOND  DOUGLAS   MAN.   Sounds  like 

it.  Let's  amble  on  down. 

In  the  distance  a  locomotive  whistle  is  heard. 
The  two  DOUGLAS  MEN  leave. 

Two  LINCOLN  MEN  come  out  of  the  Brewster 
House  and  stand  on  the  steps. 

FIRST  LINCOLN  MAN.  Well,  Jim,  it 
sounds  to  me  like  the  Little  Giant  is 
gettin'  here. 

SECOND  LINCOLN  MAN.  I  guess  I 
won't  go  down  to  the  station.  He'll  be 
comin'  up  here. 

FIRST  LINCOLN  MAN.  I  heard  he  was 
goin'  to  stay  with  Postmaster  Brawley 
tonight,  at  his  house. 

SECOND  LINCOLN  MAN.  So  he  is.  But 
he'll  have  to  come  to  the  Brewster  House 
first.  All  his  party  is  stayin'  here. 

FIRST  LINCOLN  MAN.  Was  you  at  Ot- 
tawa, Jim? 

SECOND  LINCOLN  MAN.  Yes,  Si,  I  was. 

FIRST  LINCOLN  MAN.  How'd  it  go? 

SECOND  LINCOLN  MAN.  Just  between 
the  two  of  us,  I  was  kind  of  disappointed. 
Douglas  asked  Abe  a  few  questions  and 
he  didn't  really  give  him  a  reply. 

FIRST  LINCOLN  MAN.  Maybe  he  could- 
n't. 

SECOND  LINCOLN  MAN.  That's  just  the 
trouble.  Maybe  he  couldn't. 

FIRST  LINCOLN  MAN.  I  hear  there's 
been  quite  a  good  deal  of  criticizing.  But 
he'll  answer  'em  here. 

SECOND  LINCOLN  MAN.  Oh,  I  hope 
so.  Abe's  got  a  level  head,  and  maybe 
he  had  to  look  up  the  answers. 

FIRST  LINCOLN  MAN.  What  question 
did  Douglas  ask  him? 

SECOND  LINCOLN  MAN.  Oh,  now,  I 
just  disremember.  Something  about 
whether  he  was  pledged  to  abolish  the 


fugitive  slave  law.  And  whether  he  was 

pledged  again  lettin'  in  more  slave  states. 
FIRST    LINCOLN    MAN.    They    oughta 

abolish  that  damnable  fugitive  slave  law. 

It's  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. 
SECOND    LINCOLN    MAN.    Folks    feel 

different  ways  about  that.  The  South  is 

rabid  for  the  law.  There'd  be  a  terrible 

fight  in  Congress  if  abolition  came  up. 
FIRST   LINCOLN    MAN.    Well,    I    didn't 

say  abolition.    I   said   the  fugitive   slave 

law. 
SECOND  LINCOLN   MAN.  Well,  you're 

for  abolition  too,  ain't  you? 
FIRST  LINCOLN  MAN.  I'm  agin  slavery, 

if   that's    what   you    mean.    But    I    don't 

just  figure  how  to  do  it. 
SECOND    LINCOLN    MAN.    Wonder    if 

we'll    have    a    crowd    like    they    had    at 

Ottawa. 
FIRST   LINCOLN   MAN.    It   depends   on 

the  weather.  The  sky  didn't  look  good  to 

me.  There  was  an  awful  cloudy  sunset. 

The  sound  of  a  cannon  fired  is  heard.  Then 
great  cheers  offstage,  followed  by  the  sound  of 
band   music,   playing  Douglas'   campaign   song. 

SECOND  LINCOLN  MAN.  It  must  cost 
Douglas  a  heap  to  haul  that  cannon 
everywhere  on  a  flatcar. 

FIRST  LINCOLN  MAN.  The  railroad  does 
it  free,  I  guess,  out  of  gratitude.  They 
say  he's  sunk  all  his  money  in  the  cam- 
paign, though.  The  special  train  would 
cost  a  fortune. 

SECOND  LINCOLN  MAN.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  special  train  goes  down 
too  good  with  folks. 

FIRST  LINCOLN  MAN.  Not  with  some  it 
don't.  Not  with  plain  folks,  you  might 
say.  But  there's  others  likes  a  splurge. 

SECOND  LINCOLN  MAN.  That  band 
sounds  to  me  a  little  off  tune. 

FIRST  LINCOLN  MAN.  They  don't  prac- 
tice enough.  What's  that  they're  playin'? 

SECOND  LINCOLN  MAN.  I  don't  know 
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DOUGLAS  steps  down  from  the 
buggy,  raising  his  hat  to  the 
cheering    crowd. 
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the  tune,  but  that's   a  Douglas  song.   I 

come    by    the    hall    last    night    and    the 

windows  was  open  when  they  was  re- 

hearsin'  it. 

Tlie  words  and  music  of  the  song  are  now 
heard,  as  the  torchUght  procession  approaches  the 
liotel.  Chorus  sings  the  Douglas  campaign  song, 
accompanied   by  orchestra. 

"We  won't  vote  for  Lincoln,  nor  one  of  his 

band, 
We'll  stick  to  brave  Douglas  as  long  as  we 

can, 
His  name  is  arising  from  the  East  to  the 

West, 
Since   Old  Hickory's   gone,   we   think  he's 

the  best. 

Through  these  hard  times. 
"Our  Douglas  is  fearless  —  he  cares  for  no 

man, 
He  will  stand  by  the  Union  as  long  as  he 

can. 
Though  Buck  may  oppose  him,  he'll  force 

him  to  yield, 
To  give  up  the  fight  and  then  leave  the 

field. 

Through  these  hard  times." 

After  the  song,  the  procession  comes  nearer, 
soon  entering. 

FIRST  LINCOLN  MAN.  The  times  have 

been  hard,  that's  sure  enough. 
SECOND  LINCOLN  MAN.  The  last  year 

was  terrible. 
FIRST  LINCOLN  MAN.  I  don't  see  what 

that's    got    to    do    with    this    campaign 

though. 
SECOND  LINCOLN  MAN.  Shucks.  That's 

just  more  of  their  talk. 

The  shouting  begins  again.  The  torchlight  pro- 
cession reurns  to  the  stage,  torches  flaring,  escort- 
ing DOUGLAS,  who  drives  up  on  the  grass  in  a 
buggy  behind  a  spirited  horse,  with  a  companion 
handling  the  reins.  A  band  follows,  playing  the 
Douglas  campaign  song.  DOUGLAS  steps  down, 
raising  his  hat  to  the  crowd,  and  the  buggy  moves 
off.  Great  cheering  by  the  crowd  as  DOUGLAS 


makes   his  way   through,   up   the   steps,   onto  the 
stage,  and  into  the  Brewster  House. 

FIRST  DOUGLAS  MAN.  (who  has  re- 
turned) This  is  the  grandest  day  in  the 
history  of  Freeport.  How  many  folks  do 
you  think  is  here?  Thousands  maybe. 
How  many? 

SECOND  DOUGLAS  MAN.  How  would 
I  know?  How  would  anybody  know? 

FIRST  DOUGLAS  MAN.  Where's  Mrs. 
Douglas? 

SECOND  DOUGLAS  MAN.  I  don't  see 
her.  Maybe  she  didn't  come. 

FIRST  DOUGLAS  MAN.  That's  a  pity. 

SECOND  DOUGLAS  MAN.  He's  gone 
inside.   He's   going  upstairs. 

FIRST  DOUGLAS  MAN.  I  think  he'll  let 

us  see  him  again. 

Presently  DOUGLAS  appears  on  the  second 
story  balcony  of  the  Brewster  House.  Deafening 
cheers  go  up. 

DOUGLAS.  My  fellow  Americans  and  citi- 
zens of  the  great  State  of  Illinois. 

THE  CROWD.  Hurrah  for  Douglas!  Hur- 
rah! Three  cheers! 

DOUGLAS.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  fellow 
citizens!  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart! 

THE  CROWD.  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

DOUGLAS.  I  thank  you  for  this  warm 
heartfelt  reception,  which  shows  that 
you  are  true  patriots  and  that  you  are 
not  going  to  be  deceived  by  specious 
promises. 

THE   CROWD.   That's   right.    He's   right! 

DOUGLAS.  This  is  no  time  for  speech- 
making.  That  will  come  tomorrow. 

THE  CROWD,  (cheering)  Yes,  yes!  To- 
morrow! Tomorrow! 
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DOUGLAS.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  proud 
and  happy  I  am  to  come  to  your  splendid 
city. 

THE  CROWD.  Yes,  yes!  You're  welcome. 
Judge! 

DOUGLAS.  I  rejoice  at  this  opportunity 
—  not  only  to  meet  my  honorable  adver- 
sary in  open  debate  and  discussion  —  but 
also  to  visit  again  this  beautiful  town 
where  I  always  feel  so  much  at  home 
and  love  to  enjoy  your  hospitality.  Thank 
you!  Thank  you  for  this  reception!  Thank 
you  all! 

A  great  roar  of  applause  goes  up,  as  DOUGLAS 
turns  back  into  the  hotel  from  the  balcony. 

FIRST  LINCOLN  MAN.  He's  a  polished 

speaker,  all  right. 
SECOND  LINCOLN  MAN.  Yes,  but  Abe 

knows  how  to  talk  to  the  people. 

They  mingle  with  the  crowd. 
FIRST  DOUGLAS   MAN.  Well,  he's 

pleased,  you  can  see  that. 
SECOND  DOUGLAS  MAN.  Yes.  But  I'm 

sorry  he  didn't  bring  Mrs.  Douglas  with 

him.  I'm  sort  of  put  out  about  that. 

They  mingle  with  the  crowd,  which  disperses, 
the  orchestra  playing  the  Douglas  campaign  song 
again  as  the  lights  dim. 

PART  TWO,  EPISODE  TWO 

NARRATOR:  The  weather  prophet  in  front 
of  the  Brewster  House  was  right.  He 
smelt  the  rain  and  it  came.  It  wasn't  a 
heavy  rain,  but  one  of  those  late  August 
drizzles,  with  mist  in  the  air  and  a  prom- 
ise of  autumn. 

But   it   wasn't   enough  to   keep    away 


the  crowd.  Early  the  next  morning  they 
began  stirring,  to  get  their  chores  done, 
so  they  could  go  to  Freeport  for  the 
speechmaking.  On  the  farms  and  in 
the  villages,  people  peered  out  to  look 
at  the  sky  and  wonder  whether  they'd 
better  chance  it.  There  was  lots  of  work 
to  do  at  home. 

The  young  people  were  excited  too. 
Here's  the  story  of  what  happened  that 
morning  in  one  Stephenson  County  farm- 
house as  it  was  imagined  years  later  by 
a  Freeport  woman  telling  the  story  to 
her  own  son. 

Tlie  following  scene  is  taken  in  entirety  from 
"Henry's    Lincoln,"   by   Louise    Albright    Neyhart. 

This  is  the  kitchen  of  the  Oaks  farm 

home  somewhere  south  of  Freeport.  It's 

about   fi\e   o'clock   and   the   morning   is 

(fuiet.    In    the    kitchen    MRS.    OAKS    is 

getting    breakfast.    Over    there    in    the 

barn,  where  MR.  OAKS  is  getting  ready 

to  milk,  you  can  hear  the  cows  rustling 

in  their  stalls,  the  grunting  hogs,  and  the 

pigeons  cooing  in  the  barn  loft. 

This  scene  from  "Henry's  Lincoln"  uses  two 
sets,  the  action  moving  from  one  side  of  the  stage 
to  the  other.  At  stage  left  is  the  Oaks  kitchen 
on  one  wagon  stage,  drawn  into  place  with  MRS. 
OAKS  preparing  breakfast.  On  the  left  wall  is 
a  huge  rustic  firephice  with  iron  pot  on  an 
iron  crane.  On  the  back  wall  of  the  log  cabin 
is  a  window  with  geraniums  on  the  sill.  Properties 
include  table  with  red  and  white  tablecloth  and 
washstand  with  basin  and  pail  of  water  beside  it. 
At  stage  right  is  the  barn,  with  straw  in  a  corner 
and  the  rear  end  of  a  cow  extending  from  its  stall. 
On  the  right  wall  through  a  window  can  be  seen 
a  wheat  field  in  the  distance.  There  are  a  pail 
and  three-legged  milking  stool.  MR.  OAKS  is 
discovered  working  in  the  barn.  As  light  goes 
up,  over  in  the  kitchen  MRS.  OAKS  calls. 

MRS.  OAKS.  Henry!  Henree! 

HENRY  OAKS,  a  boy  in  his  early  teens,  half 
runs,  half  stumbles  into  the  kitchen,  pulling  on 
Iiis  shirt.  He  goes  hastily  to  a  washbasin  in  the 
corner,  splashes  water  on  his  face. 

MRS.  OAKS.  Land  sakes,  Henry!  You 
awake  and  here  already?  I  didn't  call 
you  but  once  this  morning.  What's  ailing 
you,  child? 
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Brewster  House.  Deafening  cheers  go  up. 
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HENRY.  Have  to  milk  the  pigs  and  feed 

the  cows,  Ma. 
MRS.  OAKS,  (as  she  laughs)  Henry,  what 

are  you  saying?  You're  all  mixed  up. 
HENRY.  Milk  the  cows,  I  mean,  and  .  .  . 

He  dashes  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  stage, 
which  represents  the  barn,  where  his  father  is 
already  occupied. 

HENRY.  Morning,  Pa.  (gives  the  cow  a 
shove,  as  he  places  his  milk  stool  and 
bucket)  Over  Bess,  over  Bess. 

MR.  OAKS.  Pretty  spry  this  morning,  son, 
and  no  school  today,  either. 

HENRY.  We  want  to  get  to  Freeport  be- 
fore everything  starts,  don't  we.  Pa? 

MR.  OAKS.  Freeport?  Oh,  yes,  this  is  the 
day  of  the  big  doings,  sure  enough. 
Guess  it's  going  to  be  a  big  battle  all 
right,  with  plenty  of  shooting  on  both 
sides. 

HENRY.  Real  shooting.  Pa?  Oh,  I  know. 
A  debate's  like  a  battle,  do  you  mean. 
Pa? 

MR.  OAKS.  Yep. 

HENRY.   But  with  words  for  bullets. 

MR.  OAKS.  Yep. 

HENRY.  And  instead  of  two  armies, 
there'll  be  two  men,  fighting  each  other 
with  big  arguments? 

MR.  OAKS.  Yep.  That's  right,  son.  Fiery 
arguments  instead  of  firearms.  Sort  of 
a  duel,  I  guess.  A  duel  between  the 
Little  Giant  and  the  Tall  Sucker.  It's 
going  to  be  great,  all  right. 

HENRY.  Who  are  you  going  to  be  for. 
Pa?    Douglas    or    Lincoln? 

MR.  OAKS.  I  wouldn't  say,  right  off,  not 
until  I  know  what  they've  both  got  to 
say.  That's  just  why  they're  debating; 
so  folks  can  see  and  hear  them  standing 
up  to  each  other,  arguing  it  out  face  to 
face.  That  way  we  can  find  out  which 
one  is  the  best  man  for  us. 

HENRY.  The  best  man.  Pa!  Stephen  Arnold 
Douglas  is  the  most  famous  U.  S.  Senator 


we've  ever  had  from  Illinois.  And  now 
this  new  man  Lincoln  wants  to  be  Sen- 
ator instead  of  him. 

MR.  OAKS.  Say,  you  know  how  to  argufy 
too,  Henry. 

HENRY.  Well,  Lincoln's  never  been  a 
Senator  before. 

MR.  OAKS.  So  why  not  give  him  a  chance 
too?  People  will  be  coming  to  Freeport 
from  miles  around.  More  folks  than  a 
fly-hatch  down  here  on  the  creek. 

HENRY.  Let's  hurry.  Pa. 

MR.  OAKS.  Much  as  your  Ma  and  I  would 
like  to  go,  we  just  can't  with  all  the  work 
here. 

HENRY.  Oh,  Pa!  Senator  Douglas  might 
never  come  out  our  way  again. 

MR.  OAKS,  (at  the  barn  door)  Look  at 
those  windrows  of  hay  out  in  the  field, 
son,  and  then  look  up  in  the  sky  at  those 
big  clouds.  What  does  that  mean? 

HENRY.  Means  it  might  rain,  and  so  we 
got  to  get  the  hay  in. 

MR.  OAKS.  Yep.  But  we  farmers  got  to 
do  our  duty  as  citizens  too.  Somebody 
in  this  family  ought  to  go  to  the  debate, 
don't  you  think?  You  go,  Henry,  and 
mind  you  use  your  eyes  and  ears  so 
you  can  tell  your  Ma  and  Pa  all  about 
it. 

HENRY.  Alone?  You  mean  ...  to  go  to 
Freeport  ...  all  alone? 

MR.  OAKS.  Sure  thing.  A  boy  has  to  go 
to  town  some  day  alone.  It  might  as  well 
be  today. 

HENRY.  Oh,  Pa!  Can  I  drive  Prince? 

MR.  OAKS.  Why,  of  course.  I  don't  know 

any   other   driver   I'd   rather   trust   him 

with. 

HENRY  dashes  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stage,  where  his  mother  is  still  working  in  the 
kitchen. 

HENRY.  Ma!  I'm  going,  I'm  going! 

MR.   OAKS,   (following)   Yes,   Sarah.   He's 
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going  to  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  at 

Freeport. 
MRS.  OAKS,  (wistfully)  I  did  so  hope  we 

could  all  go. 
HENRY.  Ma,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
MR.  OAKS.  All  right,  Henry.  You  be  our 

representative. 
MRS.  OAKS.  Now  let  me  see  your  ears  — 

mind    you    scrub    your   neck,    too,    and 

don't  just  wipe  all  the  dirt  on  the  towel. 

Scrub!    I'll    pack   you    a    lunch    to    take 

along. 
MR.  OAKS.  Would  you  have  any  use  for 

a  few  coppers?  (takes  them  out  of  sugar 

bowl) 
HENRY.  Coppers!  (counts)  One,  two,  three, 

four,    five    six,    seven,    eight,    nine,    ten. 

Gee,  thanks,  Pa! 
MRS.   OAKS.   Come   and   eat  your  mush, 

Henry.    It's    all    ready.    Then    you    can 

change    your    clothes    and    don't    forget 

to  polish  your  shoes. 

HENRY  sits  to  eat;  lights  dim  out,  orchestra 
plays  "Old  Folks  At  Home"  followed  by  Lincoln 
campaign  song  to  tune  of  "The  Old  Gray  Mare." 

PART    TWO,    EPISODE    THREE 

NARRATOR.  When  the  people  from  the 
farms  and  villages  started  out  on  the 
road  to  Freeport,  they  joined  hundreds 
more.  Many  couldn't  leave  their  work, 
but  many  more  did.  As  they  neared 
Freeport,  the  roads  were  choked  with 
traffic.  The  light  rain  had  laid  the  dust. 
The  streets  of  Freeport  were  already 
crowded  before  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon. Delegations  came  from  other  coun- 
ties. The  Carroll  County  delegation 
came  in  with  a  long  procession  and  a 
band  and  a  banner  that  read  "Carroll 
County  For  Abraham  Lincoln. "  Later 
on,  there  was  a  special  train  of  eight 
cars  from  Galena,  with  the  Galena  Lin- 
coln Club,  and  another  special  train  of 


"Somebody  in  this  family  ought 
to  go  to  the  debate,  son." 


16  cars  from  Belvidere,  Marengo  and 
Rockford  on  the  Chicago  &  Galena  rail- 
road. But  before  that,  at  ten  o'clock, 
Lincoln  came  in  on  the  special  train 
of  the  Illinois  Central  from  Amboy, 
Dixon  and  Polo.  It  had  12  cars. 

A  crowd  of  2,000  met  the  Lincoln 
train.  They  sent  up  six  deafening  cheers, 
fired  off  a  cannon,  and  escorted  their 
hero  to  the  Brewster  House. 

There  we  find  LINCOLN,  in  Room 
50,  visited  by  JOSEPH  MEDILL  of  the 
Chicago  Press  &  Tribune,  ELIHU  P. 
WASHBURNE,  Republican  Congress- 
man from  the  district,  and  NORMAN  B. 
JUDD,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee. 

During  the  narration  the  stage  has  been  cleared, 
and  a  small  wagon  stage  has  brought  in  a  set 
representing  the  hotel  room.  Properties  are  a 
washstand,  with  basin  and  towel,  and  two  chairs. 
As  the  hghts  come  up,  LINCOLN  is  standing 
by  the  washstand. 

WASHBURNE.  You  got  a  wonderful  re- 
ception at  the  station,  Abe.  That's  the 
biggest  turnout  I've  seen  anywhere. 

LINCOLN  (wiping  face  with  towel)  Yes, 
it  was  good,  wasn't  it?  You'll  excuse  me 
if  I  go  on  cleaning  up  a  little.  That  rail- 
way car  was  full  of  dust,  and  some  of 
the  windows  were  open. 

JUDD.  They  keep  calling  for  you,  Lincoln, 
(sound  of  cheers  outside) 

LINCOLN.  Yes,  yes.  I  was  hoping  for  a 
chance  to  do  a  little  thinking  before 
the  speaking. 

MEDILL.  It  won't  do  to  disappoint  them. 

LINCOLN.  Tom  Turner  made  a  good 
speech  of  welcome,  didn't  he? 

JUDD.  He's  a  smart  man.  A  lot  of  others 
that  used  to  be  Democrats  will  see  the 
light  too. 

LINCOLN.  That's  what  we're  hoping, 
gentlemen,  (calls  outside  for  "Lincoln! 
We  want  Lincoln!") 
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WASHBURNE.  You'd  better  go  downstairs 
a  minute,  Abe,  and  shake  a  few  more 
hands.  You  know  how  much  that  means. 

LINCOLN.    Yes,    of  course,    (with    a   last 

brush  to  his  coat  and  adjusting  it)  Well, 

here  goes.  I  ain't  much  to  look  at,  that's 

a  fact,  but  it's  too  late  to  change  that. 

LINCOLN  goes  out,  and  the  others  pace  about 
the  room. 

JUDD.  How  does  it  look  to  you,  Joe? 

MEDILL.  He  came  and  sat  beside  me  in 
the  railway  car  and  said  he  wanted  to 
ask  my  opinion  about  something. 

WASHBURNE.  You  gave  it  to  him,  didn't 
you? 

MEDILL.  Yes,  but  he  won't  take  it  .   .  . 

JUDD.  He's  stubborn. 

MEDILL.  He  took  an  envelope  out  of  his 
pocket.  He'd  jotted  down  notes  on  it. 
You  know  he's  always  doing  that.  His 
pocket  is  always  full  of  papers  and 
letters,  and  when  an  idea  comes  to  him, 
he  takes  out  anything  he  can  get  his 
hands  on  and  scribbles  notes  on  it.  He 
read  me  the  questions  he's  going  to  ask 
Douglas. 

WASHBURNE.  Four  questions,  you  said? 

MEDILL.  Yes.  I  listened  and  I  looked  at 
his  notes,  but  of  course  I  couldn't  make 
anything  out  of  those  hen  scratches. 
Then  I  said:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I  do  not  like 
that  second  question." 

JUDD.  (repeating)  How  was  it  now  .  .  . 
Can  the  people  of  any  territory  in  any 
lawful  way  .  .  . 

MEDILL.    (prompting)    Against   the  wish 


of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

JUDD.  Exclude  slavery  from  that  territory 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  state  consti- 
tution. 

MEDILL.  That's  right. 

WASHBURNE.  Well,  you  told  him  you 
didn't  like  it. 

MEDILL.  Yes,  I  did.  He  said:  "What's 
the  objection  to  it?"  I  said:  "It  opens 
the  door  through  which  Senator  Douglas 
will  be  enabled  to  escape  from  the  tight 
place  in  which  he  finds  himself  on  the 
slavery  question  in  this  state  since  he 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise repealed." 

JUDD.  In  that  Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 

WASHBURNE.  Couldn't  Lincoln  see  that? 

MEDILL.  He  didn't  seem  to. 

LINCOLN  returns  from  the  hall,  smiling. 

LINCOLN.  These  are  nice  people  here.  I 

like  them.  They  seem  to  like  me.  That's 
the  way  a  candidate  always  figures.  Well, 
gentlemen,  what  do  you  think?  When 
some  of  the  boys  found  out  that  they 
have  a  fine  carriage  to  take  Douglas 
out  to  the  speaking,  with  a  team  of 
dapple  grays,  they  sent  out  to  the  coun- 
try to  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Uncle 
John  Wolf,  who  came  here  not  so  long 
ago  from  Pennsylvany  in  a  big  Conesto- 
ga  wagon,  and  he's  coming  in  with  the 
wagon  and  a  span  of  six  horses. 

WASHBURNE.  It's  only  a  little  piece 
over  to  the  grove. 

LINCOLN.  I  don't  like  to  ride  in  that  she- 
bang, but  I  hate  to  disappoint  the  boys. 
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They  say  it's  to  make  a  little  good- 
natured  fun  of  Douglas  and  his  spanking 
dapple  grays.  I  guess  I  better  please  em. 
(searchingly  to  the  others)  What's  on 
your  minds  now? 

MEDILL.  I  guess  you  know,  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It's  that  second  question. 

LINCOLN.  I  thought  you'd  bring  that  up 
again,  Joe. 

MEDILL.  You  know  how  he'll  answer  it, 
don't  you? 

LINCOLN.  Yes,  I  know.  He's  answered  it 
before.  I  sat  right  on  the  platform  at  his 
meeting  in  Bloomington  and  heard  him 
answer  it  before  I  asked  the  question. 
Of  course  I  wasn't  speaking  that  day.  I 
was  just  a  bystander  .  .  .  by-sitter,  I 
mean  .  .  .  but  today  I  want  to  ask  him 
again  and  hear  him  answer  it  again. 

WASHBURNE.  But  don't  you  see,  Abe? 
The  Democrats  around  here  will  be 
tickled.  They  keep  saying  they  don't 
want  slavery  for  Illinois,  but  what  bus- 
iness is  it  of  theirs  if  other  states  .  .  . 

LINCOLN,  (interrupting)  Or  territories? 

WASHBURNE.  States  or  territories,  either 
one  .  .  .  want  to  have  slavery.  They  want 
to  get  along  peaceably  with  other  states 
and  territories,  and  each  mind  their  own 
business. 

LINCOLN.  Yes,  I  know.  But  ain't  the 
Democrats  going  to  vote  for  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  anyhow? 

JUDD.  Maybe  not  all  of  them.  Don't  you 
see,  Lincoln,  that  he's  split  the  party? 
He's  split  the  Democratic  party  by  the 
stand  he  took  on  the  Lecompton  consti- 
tution in  Kansas? 

LINCOLN.  Yes,  I  see  it. 

JUDD.  Now  maybe  some  of  the  Democrats 
are  ready  to  leave  the  party. 

LINCOLN.    Listen,    Judd.    You    tell    me 
Douglas   has   split  his   party.    All   right. 
I  want  him  to  split  it  more. 
LINCOLN    turns    away,    begins    looking    over 


some  papers  he  has  with  him.  The  others  look  at 
each  other  and  shrug  their  shoulders,  as  if  to 
indicate  that  they  can  t  do  anything  with  him. 

WASHBURNE.    I    suppose   you'd   like   to 

rest  a  while. 
LINCOLN.    What's    that?    Rest?    Well,    I 

guess    I'll    just    walk    around    and    think 

a  little. 
MEDILL.    We've    got    Bob    Hitt   to    take 

down  the  speeches  in  shorthand. 
LINCOLN.  Hitt?  Yes,  he's  a  smart  young 

lad.  Awful  slim  looking. 
MEDILL.    We're    going    to    publish    the 

speeches  word  for  word.  Then,  no  matter 

what     the     Chicago     Times     says,     the 

speeches'll  be  there  for  anyone  to  read. 
LINCOLN.  Good!  Well,  I'll  be  seeing  you 

in    a    few    minutes    in    that    Conestoga 

wagon.   They   seem   to   think   it'll    tickle 

folks. 
WASHBURNE.  All  right,  Abe.  Good  luck. 

Lights  dim. 

PART  TWO,  EPISODE  FOUR 

As  VERSE  READER  reads  this  poem,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Orchestra  and  Chorus  form  a  voice 
choir  repeating  the  refrain,  "Uncertain  .  .  .  un- 
certain." 

VERSE  READER 
Honey  of  mammoth,  alsike  clover, 
raw  syrup  of  growing  maize 
mingle  with  the  rain  over 
the  dust  of  August  days 
Uncertain,  uncertain,  uncertain 
Stench  of  harness,  saddle  leather, 
steam  of  linsey-woolsey  shawl 
mask  the  blue,  tree-tossed  weather 
of  distant,  hillside  squall 
Uncertain,  uncertain,  uncertain 

NARRATOR.  Lincoln  rode  over  to  the 
grove  in  that  big  Conestoga  wagon  be- 
hind six  horses,  with  Uncle  John  Wolf 
driving.  But  when  Douglas  saw  it,  he 
wouldn't  let  himself  be  tricked  into  look- 
ing like  an  aristocrat  riding  in  a  fine  car- 
riage behind  smart  horses  while  Lincoln 
rode  in  a  plain  wagon.  So  Douglas 
walked  the  little  distance  to  the  grove. 
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The  crowd  was  tremendous.  They 
thought  15,000  must  have  been  there 
that  day. 

The  platform  wasn't  very  high  above 
the  ground,  and  it  was  built  between 
two  trees  and  covered  with  branches 
to  keep  off  the  sun,  in  case  there  was  sun. 
But  there  wasn't  much  sunshine. 

The  crowd  milled  around  and 
swarmed  over  the  stand  before  the 
speakers  got  there. 

While  the  NARRATOR  is  speaking,  the  stage 
is  cleared,  and  the  big  debate  platform  is  set  up, 
center  stage,  with  wooden  chairs  on  it  for  the 
speakers.  The  platform  has  been  decorated  with 
bunting.  As  the  lights  come  up,  the  crowd  is  al- 
ready on  the  stage  and  apron,  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, talking.  The  orchestra  provides  music,  the 
Lincoln  campaign  song.  Children  furnish  move- 
ment and  amusement  by  running  up  to  sit  in  the 
chairs  until  dispersed  by  the  first  men  to  take  their 
places,  MEDILL  and  the  PRESS  MAN.  The  band 
plays  and  banners  are  in  evidence,  and  placards, 
with  the  famihar  political  slogans:  "Hurrah  for 
the  Little  Giant!"  "The  Girls  Link -on  to  Lincoln, 
Their  Mothers  Were  for  Clay." 

In  front  of  the  stand,  JOE  MEDILL,  wearing 
a  press  badge,  meets  another  PRESS  MAN. 

PRESS  MAN.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Is 
there  a  press  box? 

MEDILL.  Well,  I  don't  think  so.  Are  you 
from  the  East? 

PRESS  MAN.  I  represent  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

MEDILL.  We're  honored. 

PRESS  MAN.  Here  in  Illinois  they  leave 
the  platform  unguarded  and  exposed 
to  the  mob,  don't  they?  It  takes  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  to  get  even  standing  room. 

MEDILL.  Yes,  we're  a  little  crude  about 
some  things.  Come  along,  young  man, 
I'll  help  you  find  a  place  on  the  stand. 

MEDILL  leads  the  PRESS  MAN  around  to  the 
side,  and  eventually  onto  the  platform. 

HENRY  OAKS  appears  with  another  boy  in 
front  of  the  stand. 

HENRY.  Hello,  Rufus,  did  you  get  a  free 

sandwich? 
RUFUS.    I   got   three   over   there   by   the 

courthouse. 
HENRY.  I  spent  all  my  coppers  on  a  glass 


of  pink  lemonade  that  cost  ten  cents. 

RUFUS.  Ten  cents!  Golly! 

HENRY.  Pink,  though!  Listen,  Rufus.  An- 
other boy  and  I  went  in  where  the  men 
left  their  tall  hats  in  the  Brewster  House 
while  they  were  in  the  dining  room.  He 
had  a  Lincoln  badge  on  and  I  had  a 
Douglas  badge.  And,  do  you  know  what, 
I  put  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  hat,  and  he  put 
on  Douglas'.  They  came  way  down  over 
our  ears. 

RUFUS.   It's  good  they  didn't  catch  you. 

Shouts  rise  from  the  crowd.  "Hurrah  for  Lin- 
coln!" "Hurrah  for  Douglas!"  During  the  panto- 
mime, while  the  principals  arrive  and  ascend  the 
platform,  the  NARRATOR  speaks  again. 

NARRATOR.  Cheers  went  up  when  the 
candidates  arrived.  The  crowd  yelled 
itself  hoarse.  Thomas  J.  Turner  was  the 
moderator,  and  he  introduced  the  speak- 
ers. Tom  Turner  was  the  most  popular 
and  the  smartest  man  in  Freeport  in  that 
day.  He  was  tall  and  athletic. 

TURNER  can  be  seen  in  pantomime,  addressing 
the  crowd  which  cheers,  and  presently  motioning 
LINCOLN  to  a  place  on  the  platform,  and 
DOUGLAS  to  another.  MEDILL,  WASHBURNE, 
JUDD  and  others  are  there.  Orchestra  plays 
Lincoln  campaign  song  and  follows  it  with  Doug- 
las song. 

NARRATOR.  Turner  explained  the  order 
of  speaking.  Lincoln  was  to  open  with 
an  hour.  Then  Douglas  had  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Then  Lincoln  had  half  an 
hour  to  reply.  After  Turner  made  his 
explanations,  it  was  time  for  Lincoln  to 
open.  He  stood  there  and  bowed,  smiling 
a  little,  but  then  the  smile  would  leave 
his  face  and  a  melancholy  expression 
would  take  its  place.  Much  that  Lincoln 
said  referred  to  issues  of  the  day  that 
are  no  longer  clearly  remembered  ex- 
cept by  the  historians.  But  the  great 
issues  of  that  day  and  of  all  time  — 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  human 
slavery  and  whether  or  not  the  Union 
should  be  preserved  will  never  be  for- 
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gotten.  They  go  ringing  down  the  years. 
Here  is  Lincoln  at  Freeport.  (SpotHght 
dims  on  NARRATOR.) 

LINCOLN.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  Sat- 
urday last,  Judge  Douglas  and  myself 
first  met  in  public  discussion.  Judge 
Douglas  proposed  to  me  seven  interroga- 
tories. I  now  propose  that  I  will  answer 
any  of  the  interrogatories  upon  condition 
that  he  will  answer  questions  from  me 
not  exceeding  the  same  number.  I  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  respond.  The 
Judge  remains  silent.  I  now  say  that  I 
will  answer  his  interrogatories  whether 
he  answers  mine  or  not.  (Applause)  And 
after  I  have  done  so,  I  shall  propound 
mine  to  him. 

MEDILL.  (on  the  platform)  Hold  on,  Mr. 
Lincoln.  You  can't  speak  yet.  Hitt  isn't 
here,  and  there  is  no  use  of  your  speak- 
ing unless  the  Press  and  Tribune  has  a 
report. 

LINCOLN.  Ain't  Hitt  here?  Where  is  he? 

A  VOICE,  (in  the  crowd)  Here  he  is.  But 
he  can't  get  to  the  platform. 

HITT.  (a  slender  young  man,  pushing  his 
way  through)  Let  me  through,  please, 
gentlemen. 

VOICES.  Let  him  through.  Let  the  short- 
hand reporter  by.  Help  him  up.  Give 
him  a  boost. 

HITT  is  lifted  above  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd, 
to  the  platform,  where  he  takes  his  place  with 
notebook  and  pencil  and  follows  the  speaking. 

NARRATOR.  Then  Lincoln  answered  the 

questions    Douglas   had   put   to   him   at 

Ottawa. 

He  said  he  was  not  pledged  to  repeal  of 

the  fugitive  slave  law  or  to  admission  of 

more  slave  states  to  the  Union  or  to  the 

admission  of  territories  with  constitutions 

of  their  own  making.  He  said  he  was  not 

pledged  to  any  of  these  propositions.  But 

he  said  more. 

LINCOLN.  I  am  not  pledged  at  all  upon 


any  of  the  points  to  which  I  have  an- 
swered. I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressly, 
pledged  to  a  belief  in  the  right  and  duty 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the 
United  States  territories,  (applause)  I 
should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  know 
that  there  would  never  be  another  slave 
state  admitted  to  the  Union,  but  if  ter- 
ritories shall  do  such  an  extraordinary 
thing  as  to  adopt  a  slave  constitution,  I 
see  no  alternative,  if  we  own  the  country, 
but  to  admit  them  into  the  Union,  (ap- 
plause) I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
see  slavery  abolished  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  believe  that  Congress  pos- 
sesses the  constitutional  power  to  abolish 
it.  But  it  should  be  gradual,  it  should 
be  upon  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  quali- 
fied voters  in  the  District,  and  the  own- 
ers should  be  compensated. 

With  those  three  conditions,  I  confess 
I  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  Con- 
gress abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and,  in  the  language  of  Henry 
Clay,  sweep  from  our  capital  that  foul 
blot  upon  our  nation,  (loud  applause) 

Now  in  all  this,  the  Judge  has  me, 
and  he  has  me  on  the  record,  (applause) 
I  now  proceed  to  propound  to  the  Judge 
the  interrogatories,  so  far  as  I  have 
framed  them.  I  will  bring  forward  a  new 
installment  when  I  get  them  ready, 
(laughter)  I  will  bring  them  forward 
now  reaching  only  to  number  four. 
Question  1.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  shall 
adopt  a  state  constitution  and  ask  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  before  they  have 
the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants  ac- 
cording to  the  English  bill  now  pending, 
some  93,000,  will  you  vote  to  admit 
them?  (applause) 

Question  2.  Can  the  people  of  a  United 
States  territory,  in  any  lawful  way,  a- 
gainst   the   wish   of   any   citizen  of   the 
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United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  its 
limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  state 
constitution?  (loud  applause) 
NARRATOR.  That  was  the  question  Medill 
and  Washbume  and  Judd  told  Lincoln 
not  to  ask.  They  were  afraid  it  would 
defeat  him  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
But  Lincoln  was  looking  far  ahead,  or  so 
we  must  believe.  He  wanted  Douglas  to 
split  the  Democratic  party.  And  Douglas 
rose  to  the  challenge.  Listen  now  to 
Douglas. 


DOUGLAS,  (who  has  come  forward,  as 
LINCOLN  stepped  back) 
I  answer  emphatically,  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  heard  me  answer  a  hundred  times 
from  every  stump  in  Illinois,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  people  of  a  territory  CAN, 
by  lawful  means,  exclude  slavery  from 
its  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  state 
constitution,  (enthusiastic  applause)  Mr. 
Lincoln  knew  that  I  had  answered  that 
question  over  and  over  again.  It  matters 
not  what  way  the  Supreme  Court  may 
hereafter  decide  as  to  the  abstract  ques- 
tion whether  slavery  may  or  may  not 
go  into  a  territory  under  the  constitution. 
The  people  have  the  lawful  means  to 
introduce  it  or  to  exclude  it  as  they  please, 
for  the  reason  that  slavery  cannot  exist 
a  day  or  an  hour  anywhere  unless  it  is 
supported  by  local  police  regulations, 
(applause) 

VOICE  FROM  THE  CROWD.  Right! 
Right! 

DOUGLAS.  I  trust  now  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  deem  himself  answered.  He  racked 
his  brain  so  much  in  devising  these  ques- 
tions that  he  exhausted  himself  and  has 
not  the  strength  to  invent  others,  (laugh- 
ter) As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  hold  a  coun- 
cil with  his  advisers,  Lovejoy,  Fams- 
worth  and  Fred  Douglas,  he  will  frame 
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and  propound  others,  (laughter  in  which 
LINCOLN  feebly  joins) 

VOICES.  Good!  Good! 

DOUGLAS.  You  Black  Republicans  who 
say  "Good!  Good!"  I  have  no  doubt  think 
they  are  all  good  men. 

VOICES.  White!  White! 

DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Lincoln  lays  down  the 
doctrine  that  this  Union  cannot  endure 
divided  as  our  fathers  made  it,  with  free 
and  slave  states.  He  tells  you  that  the 
Union  cannot  EXIST,  unless  the  states 
are  all  free  or  all  slave,  (vehemently)  I 
am  not  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
under  any  circumstances,  (applause)  I 
will  pursue  no  course  of  conduct  that 
will  give  just  cause  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  The  hope  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world  rests  upon  the  perpetuity  of 
this  Union.  The  downtrodden  and  op- 
pressed people  who  are  suffering  under 
despotism  all  look  with  hope  and  anxiety 
to  the  American  Union  as  the  only  rest- 
ing place  and  permanent  home  of  free- 
dom and  self-government,  (applause)  Mr. 
Lincoln  makes  a  charge  of  corruption 
against  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  Pierce  and  Buchanan.  If  I  have 
occasion  to  attack  President  Buchanan's 
conduct,  I  will  do  it  in  language  that  will 
not  be  misunderstood.  If  Buchanan 
stands,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  will,  by 
the  recommendation  contained  in  his 
message,  that  hereafter  all  state  constitu- 
tions ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  people 


before  the  admission  of  the  state  into 
the  Union,  he  will  find  me  standing  by 
him  firmly,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  car- 
rying it  out.  (vehemently)  I  know  Mr. 
Lincoln's  object.  He  wants  to  divide  the 
Democratic  party,  in  order  that  he  may 
defeat  me  and  get  to  the  Senate,  (he  sits 
down,  amid  applause) 

NARRATOR.  In  his  last  half  hour,  Lincoln 
picked  to  pieces  some  of  Douglas'  argu- 
ments, but  much  of  the  discussion  has 
to  do  with  incidents  of  the  day  that 
arouse  little  excitement  today.  But  he 
returned  to  the  great  issue. 

LINCOLN,  (returning  to  speak)  Judge 
Douglas  says  that  if  I  should  vote  for 
the  admission  of  a  slave  state,  I  would 
be  voting  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
because  I  hold  that  the  Union  cannot 
permanently  exist  half  slave  and  half 
free.  I  do  NOT  admit,  nor  does  it  follow, 
that  the  admission  of  a  single  slave  state 
will  permanently  fix  the  character  and 
establish  this  as  a  universal  slave  nation. 
But  I  repeat  [with  melancholy  emphasis] 
I  do  NOT  believe  that  this  government 
CAN  permanently  endure,  half  slave 
and  half  free. 


"\    answer   emphatically,   as   Mr.    Lincoln    has   heard    me 
answer  .  .  .  from  every  stump  in  Illinois  ..." 
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NARRATOR.  Then  Lincoln  charged  that 
Douglas  himself  had  wanted  to  join  the 
Republican  party,  the  party  he  now  called 
the  Black  Republican  party,  that  he  had 
hoped  to  make  himself  head  of  it.  The 
crowd  wanted  to  hear  more,  but  the 
time  had  expired. 

CRIES  FROM  THE  CROWD.  Go  on!  Go 
on! 

LINCOLN.  I  cannot,  gentlemen.  My  time 

has  expired. 

There  is  great  cheering,  and  the  band  begins 
playing  both  campaign  songs  again.  The  crowd 
is  immediately  in  commotion  once  more.  Two 
men  meet  together  in  front  of  the  stand,  as  the 
crowd  disperses,  LINCOLN  and  DOUGLAS  leav- 
ing with  their  associates. 

FIRST  MAN.  Well,  what  do  you  make  of 
it? 

SECOND  MAN.  They're  two  smart  men, 
I  say. 

FIRST  MAN.  Let's  go  by  the  Brewster 
House  and  maybe  they'll  show  them- 
selves again. 

SECOND  MAN.  Do  you  think  so? 

FIRST  MAN.  They  did  before.  They  come 
out  on  the  little  iron  balcony  together. 
Yes,  sir,  together.  And  they  both  bowed 
and  bowed  to  each  other  and  bowed  to 
to  the  crowd. 

SECOND  MAN.  That  was  handsome  of 
'em,  wan't  it? 

FIRST  MAN.  I  thought  so  myself.  Well, 
Seth,  what  do  you  make  of  it? 

SECOND  MAN.  You  want  to  know  what 
I  make  of  it?  Well,  John,  I'll  tell  you.  It 
looks  to  me  like  Douglas  was  the  best 
speaker  all  right,  but  I  kind  of  thought 
Lincoln  told  the  truth  best. 
Lights  dim. 

PART  TWO,  EPISODE  FIVE 

NARRATOR.  That  was  the  Freeport  de- 
debate,  a  turning  point  of  the  nation's 
history,  because  it  was  the  day  on  which 
Lincoln  offered  Douglas  the  opportunity 
to    drive    a    wedge    between    Southern 


Democrats  and  Northern  Democrats,  and 
Douglas  drove  the  wedge. 

Did  Lincoln  have  so  much  gift  of 
prophecy  that  he  could  foresee  the  exact 
consequences  of  that  debate?  No  one 
really  knows.  He  knew  he  was  risking  the 
loss  of  a  Senate  seat.  Douglas  won  the 
Freeport  debate,  and  the  whole  series 
of  1858  debates,  so  far  as  Illinois  politics 
went.  Douglas  supporters  won  the  races 
for  the  state  legislature,  and  the  legis- 
lature, after  the  process  of  those  days, 
chose  Douglas  United  States  Senator. 
But  if  Douglas  pleased  the  Democrats  of 
Illinois  in  the  Freeport  debate,  he  dis- 
pleased the  Southern  branch  of  his  par- 
ty. In  1860,  this  was  revealed,  when  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  again  faced  one  another 
as  contenders,  this  time  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

Lincoln  was  nominated  by  the  new 
Republican  Party  in  a  noisy,  rough-and- 
tumble  convention  in  Chicago.  The 
Democrats  wrangled  for  weeks  before 
they  finally  chose  Douglas  to  head  their 
ticket. 

The  campaign  was  fought  on  the  issues 
of  slavery  and  secession.  Both  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  were  more  moderate  than 
many  of  their  supporters.  The  division 
in  the  Democratic  ranks  threw  the  ad- 
vantage to  Lincoln,  and  he  was  elected. 

On  March  4,  1861,  he  and  outgoing 
President  Buchanan  rode  together  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Capitol.  The 
new  vice  president  was  sworn  in,  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  and  then  the  whole 
assemblage  went  outside  to  the  east  por- 
tico, for  the  public  taking  of  oath  by 
Lincoln. 

At  the  back  of  the  stage,  throughout  the  entire 
pageant,  although  it  has  not  been  apparent,  one 
section  of  the  back  wall  has  been  scrim,  painted 
blue  like  the  rest  of  the  wall.  Now  for  the  first 
time,  lighting  is  used  behind  it,  and  the  effect  is 
a  series  of  living  pictures. 

The  stage  itself  is  bare  throughout,  washed  with 
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a  blue  light.  The  first  scene  requires  a  railing,  be- 
hind which  are  members  of  Congress  and  diplo- 
matic corps  and  press.  As  the  light  goes  out  on  the 
NARRATOR,  and  comes  on  stage  behind  the  scrim, 
two  PRESS   MEN  speak. 

FIRST    PRESS    MAN.    Is    that    you,    Mr. 

Watterson? 
SECOND  PRESS   MAN.   Yes,  Mr.  White. 

How  are  you  sir? 
WHITE.  Quite  a  crowd,  Watterson.  How 

many  do  you  think? 
WATTERSON.   Ten  thousand? 
WHITE.  That's  less  than  the  debate  crowds 

two   years   ago    in    Illinois.    There    were 

15,000  at  Freeport. 
WATTERSON.  Here  comes  Senator  Doug- 
las. 

DOUGLAS  appears  behind  the  rail,  takes  a 
seat,  as  others  do. 

WHITE.  He  was  a  good  loser. 

WATTERSON.  He's  a  great  man. 

WHITE.  Here  they  come  now. 

Orchestra  plays  "Hail  to  the  Chief." 
The  senatorial  group  arises  as  LINCOLN,  now 
for  the  first  time  bearded,  and  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
TANEY  enter,  together  with  the  clerk,  carrying  the 
Bible. 

LINCOLN  places  his  cane  against  the  wooden 
rail,  then  looks  about  for  a  place  for  his  hat,  puts 
it  on  the  rail.  WATTERSON  steps  forward  to  take 
it,  but  DOUGLAS  reaches  out  his  hand,  takes  hat 
from  WATTERSON  and  holds  the  hat  through 
the  following. 

NARRATOR.  Before  taking  the  oath,  the 
new  President  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Baker  of  Oregon.  The  applause  was  a 
slight  ripple.  Lincoln  took  the  inaugural 
address  from  his  inside  coat  pocket  and 
read  it  deliberately. 

LINCOLN.  Physically  speaking,  we  cannot 
separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  respec- 
tive sections  from  each  other,  nor  build 
an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A 
husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and 
go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  each  other;  but  the  different 
parts  of  our  country  cannot  do  this.  They 
cannot  but  remain  face  to  face;  and  inter- 
course, either  amicable  or  hostile,  must 
continue  between  them  ....  Suppose  you 


go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always;  and 

when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and 

no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the 

identical    old   questions    are   again    upon 

you  .... 

My    countrymen,    one    and    all,    think 

calmly  and  well  upon  the  whole  subject. 

Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking 

time  ....  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied 

fellow    countrymen,    is    the    momentous 

issue  of  civil  war.  The  government  will 

not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict 

without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors. 

You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to 

destroy  the  government,  while  I  have  the 

most  solemn  one,   to  "preserve,   protect 

and  defend  it." 

The  light  dims  out,  so  there  is  only  the  blue 
wash  over  the  stage. 

NARRATOR  (with  rising  tempo)  But 
the  dissatisfaction  had  gone  too  far.  In 
Charleston  harbor.  Confederate  forces 
under  General  Beauregard  had  hastily 
erected  shore  batteries,  facing  Fort  Sum- 
ter, where  a  garrison  of  regulars  under 
Major  Robert  Anderson  continued  to  fly 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Southern 
state  troops  had  taken  possession  of 
many  federal  forts  before  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated,  but  no  shot  had  been  fired. 
The  garrison  in  Sumter  was  asked  to 
evacuate,  but  refused.  On  April  12,  after 
courteous  exchange  of  messages,  the 
threat  to  fire  on  the  fort  was  carried  out. 

There  is  a  sudden  and  very  loud  roll  from  the 
tympani,  which  quickly  drops  to  a  pianissimo,  well 
under  the  voice  of  the  NARRATOR,  but  with 
rising  and  falling  dynamics  to  match  the  script. 
This  continues  through  to  NARRATOR'S  descrip- 
tion of  Gettysburg. 

NARRATOR,  (the  tempo  rises  again)  The 
country  took  fire.  Civil  war  had  begun. 
There  is  a  far  distant  trumpet  call,  very  short. 
Lincoln  conducted  a  cabinet  meeting 
without  emotion,  and  his  calm  attitude 
was  puzzling  to  those  about  him.  But  his 
thinking  was  revealed  when  he  rose  to 
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address  a  special  session  of  Congress  on 
July  4. 

The  spotlight  comes  up  behind  the  scrim  on  tlie 
sohtary  figure  of  LINCOLN  addressing  Congress. 

LINCOLN.  By  the  affair  at  Fort  Sumter, 
the  assailants  of  the  government  began 
the  conflict  of  arms. 
The  tympani  rise  shghtly  and  quickly  cut  back 

to  pianissimo,  as  he  speaks. 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the 
fate  of  these  United  States.  It  represents 
to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  question 
whether  a  constitutional  republic  or  de- 
mocracy—a government  of  the  people, 
by  the  same  people— can  or  cannot  main- 
tain its  territorial  integrity  against  its 
own  domestic  foes.  It  presents  the  ques- 
tion whether  discontented  individuals 
can  break  up  their  government,  thus 
practically  put  an  end  to  free  government 
upon  the  earth.  It  forces  us  to  ask:  "Is 
there  in  all  republics  this  inherent  and 
fatal  weakness?  Must  a  government  of 
necessity  be  too  strong  for  the  liberties 
of  its  own  people,  or  too  weak  to  main- 
tain its  own  existence?" 

The   light   dims   out.    The    NARRATOR    speaks 
with  rising  tempo,  the  tympani  slightly  louder. 

NARRATOR.   The  first  two  years  of   the 

war  were   filled   with   reverses   for    the 

Union  cause.  The  President  was  harassed, 

overworked,   saddened.    But   he  did   not 

fail  to  take  strong  action  when  he  became 

convinced    of    the    need.    In    September 

1862,  he  read  to  his  cabinet  the  draft  of 

his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  warning 

that  if  the  seceding  states  did  not  return 

to    the    Union   by   January    1,    1863,    he 

would  proclaim  the  slaves  forever  free. 

(slower)  They  did   not  return,   and   the 

emancipation  became  a  reality. 

The   tympani  become   much   louder.   Again   the 
trumpet  call;  it  is  much  closer. 

In  1863,  came  the  turning  point  of  the 
war,  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  (the  tym- 
pani rise)  The  in\'ading  Confederate 
forces  were  turned  back  in  the  struggle 


for  Cemetery  Ridge. 

There  is  a  sudden  terrific  rise  of  the  tympani, 
which  suddenly  breaks  off,  to  leave  a  stunning 
silence.  The  choir  sings  softly  the  last  verse  of 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic",  using  Ring- 
wald  arrangement. 

The  end  of  the  battle  came  on  July  4. 

A  slight  pause;  then  music. 

Almost  immediately  it  was  decided  to 

set  apart  a  portion  of  the  battlefield  as  a 

soldiers'    national    cemetery.    The    great 

American    orator    of    the    day,    Edward 

Everett,  was  principal  speaker.  President 

Lincoln  was  invited  to  be  present  and, 

almost  as  an  afterthought,  was  told  he 

would  be  expected  to  say  a  few  words. 

Here  is  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  in  1863. 

The  light  behind  the  scrim  illuminates  LIN- 
COLN standing. 

LINCOLN.  "The  world  will  little  note, 
nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us  the  living  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us— that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 
The  light  behind  the  scrim  fades  out. 

NARRATOR.  That  was  Lincoln  at  Gettys- 
burg. Everett's  rhetoric  has  been  for- 
gotten but  Lincoln's  words  remain 
deathless.  Of  Lincoln  and  that  day,  Carl 
Sandburg,  our  great  poet,  a  native  of 
Illinois,  has  written: 
A  recording  made  by  Carl  Sandburg  is  used  here. 

SANDBURG.    "The    ride    to    Washington 
took  until  midnight.  Lincoln  was  weary. 
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talked  little,  stretched  out  on  one  of  the 
side  seats  in  the  drawing  room  and  had 
a  wet  towel  laid  across  his  eyes  and 
forehead. 

"Back  at  Gettysburg,  the  blue  haze  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  had  dimmed 
until  it  was  a  blur  in  a  nocturne. 
Picture  screen  reveals  picture  of  Cumberland. 
"The  moon  was  up  and  fell  with  a 
bland  benevolence  on  the  new-made 
graves  of  soldiers  .... 
Picture  dissolves  to  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery- 
....  on  the  sepulchers  of  old  settlers, 
on  the  horse  carcasses  of  which  the  on- 
rush of  war  had  not  permitted  the 
removal.  The  New  York  Herald  man 
wrote  to  his  paper:  'The  air,  the  trees, 
the  graves  are  silent.  Even  the  relic 
hunters  are  gone  now.  And  the  soldiers 
here  never  wake  to  the  sound  of  reveille.' 

Picture  fades  out.  A  faraway  trumpet  soimds 
through  the  last  hne.  A  definite  but  faint  ticking 
of  a  clock  is  heard. 

"In  many  a  country  cottage  over  the 

land,  a  tall  old  clock  in  a  quiet  corner 

told  time  in  tick-tock  deliberation,  (the 

sound   rises)   The  face   and   dial   of  the 

clock  had  known  the  eyes  of  a  boy  who 

listened  to  its   tick-tock  and  learned  to 

read  its  minute  and  hour  hands.  And  the 

boy    had     seen     years     (sound     louder) 

measured  off  by  the  swinging  pendulum, 

and,  grown  to  man  size,  had  gone  away. 

And  the  people  in  the  cottage  knew  that 

the  clock  would  stand  there  and  the  boy 

never  again  come  into  the  room  and  look 

at  the  clock  with  the  query,    'What  is 

the  time?' 

The  ticking  sound  stops  abruptly  with  the  word 
"time." 

"In  a  row  of  graves  of  the  unidentified 

(picture  on  scrim)  the  boy  would  sleep 

long  in  the  dedicated  final  resting  place 

at  Gettysburg. 

"Taps"  sounded. Picture   fades. 

"Why  he  had  gone  away  and  why  he 

would   never   come   back   had   roots   in 


some    mystery    of    flags    and    drums,   of 

national  fate  in  which  individuals  sink  as 

in  a  deep  sea,  of  men  swallowed  and 

vanished  in  a  man-made  storm  of  smoke 

and  steel." 

The  tympani  again  for  an  instant,  drums  in 
march  tempo,  and  again  the  ticking  clock  .... 
each  fades  into  the  next  .  .  .  the  tick-tock  fading 
out  with  the  first  line  of  the  NARRATOR. 

NARRATOR.  The  tick-tock  of  time  went 
on  for  the  living.  The  years  of  the  war 
after  Gettysburg  were  years  of  slow 
victory,  hard  won  for  the  Union.  As 
Lincoln's  first  term  as  President  drew  to 
an  end,  the  end  of  the  war  was  also 
approaching.  In  a  second  campaign,  con- 
ducted in  wartime,  he  was  re-elected. 
Here  is  Lincoln,  speaking  at  his  second 
inauguration. 

LINCOLN'S  VOICE.  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness 
in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we 
we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds; 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan 
—to  do  all  which  may  achieve  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations." 

NARRATOR.  That  was  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  his  second  inauguration.  Six  weeks 
later  his  voice  had  been  stilled  forever 
by  an  assassin's  bullet.  But  the  words  he 
had  spoken  did  not  die.  One  of  his  bio- 
graphers, the  British  Lord  Charnwood, 
said  of  him. 

Light  behind  scrim  reveals  Charnwood  reading 

from  his  "Lincoln." 

CHARNWOOD'S  VOICE.  "His  own  in- 
tense experience  of  the  weakness  of 
democracy  did  not  sour  him,  nor  would 
any  experience  of  later  times  have  been 
likely  to  do  so.  Yet  if  he  reflected  much 
on  forms  of  government,  it  was  with  a 
dominant  interest  in  something  beyond 
them.  For  he  was  a  citizen  of  that  far 
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country  where  there  is  neither  aristocrat 
nor  democrat.  No  pohtical  theory  stands 
out  from  his  words  or  actions;  but  they 
show  a  most  unusual  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  common  men  and  common  things  .  " 
NARRATOR.  That  was  in  1865.  This  is 
1958.  The  slavery  of  mankind  takes  on 
new  forms  as  the  years  pass.  But  always 
the  believers  in  freedom  are  striving  to 
extend  it  and  apply  its  blessings  to  more 
of  the  human  race.  From  what  we  know 
of  Lincoln,  who  spoke  here  in  Freeport 
one  hundred  years  ago  this  week,  he 
would  have  had  counsel  for  us  in  our 
perplexities  of  today. 

There  is  a  growing  brilliance,  and  behind  the 
scrim  the  seated  LINCOLN  now  becomes  the 
eternal  figure  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Wash- 
ington. 

As  LINCOLN'S  VOICE  is  heard,  we  hear 
faintly  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  as  he 
speaks. 

LINCOLN'S  VOICE.  My  countrymen,  it 
has  taken  longer  than  I  expected  to  ac- 
complish many  things.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  set  up  human  slavery.  It  is  taking 
a  long  time  to  destroy  it.  But  destroy  it 


we  must.  This  world  cannot  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free.  It  is  taking  a  long 
time  to  heal  deep  wounds.  But  healed 
they  must  be. 

Do  not  despair.  One  hundred  years  is 
only  a  heart  throb  in  the  long  rhythm  of 
time.  My  lifetime  was  only  a  tick  of  the 
clock  in  eternity;  yours  is  the  same.  I 
thought  my  times  were  the  sorest  to  live 
in.  You  think  the  same  of  yours. 

Do  not  lose  heart.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  and  have  much  farther  to  go.  There 
is  darkness  and  there  is  light.  We  must 
look  away  from  the  one  .  .  .  we  must 
look  to  the  other.  If  we  have  firmness  in 
the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  and  if  we  add  to  that  compassion, 
what  other  weapons  do  we  need? 

The  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  swells  up 
to  its  full  volume,  the  choir  singing  the  final  verse 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  as  the  lights  fade 
on  LINCOLN.  The  lights  are  raised  to  the 
American  flag.  The  orchestra  and  chorus  lead  the 
cast  and  audience  in  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
Then  as  the  audience  leaves,  the  orchestra  plays 
"An  American  Fantasie,"  which  was  the  opening 
overture. 
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Highway    entrance     liner    welcoming     the    Centennial     visitors. 
Photo  by  Virgil  Anna  Zumdahl. 


Centennial  Headquarters,  West  Stephenson  St.  at  Walnut. 
Home  of  first  public  library,  first  YMCA  and  of  Northwestern 
Telephone  Company.   Razed   in   1959.   Photo   by   Harry   Herlin. 


Federal     Building, 
Exchange    Street 
at    North    Chicago 
Ave.   Photo   by 
Joe   Graham. 


South   Van   Buren 
Ave.  at  West 
Stephenson   St. 
Photo   by 
Carl    H.    Davis 
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Herr  Fritzenmeier  and   Sweet  Adelines.  Photo  by  Don   Brubaker. 


Crum  &  Forster   Insurance  BIdg.  and   Douglas  train.  Photo  by  William  Atherton. 
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Window    display,     Emmert    Drug     Co.    Same    business    and     same 
location   as   in    1858.    Photo   by   Joe   Grcham. 


Window  display,  Don  Smith  Furniture  Co.  Furniture,  the  property 
of  Frankie  M.  Nute,  was  manufactured  in  Freeport  for  Lewis  David 
Gitchell   in    1854.    Photo   by  J.   R.   Dawson. 


Torch    light   procession.   Soldiers'   Field,   Chicago.   LIFE   photo 
by  Stan  Wayman,  ©   1958,  Time,  Inc. 


Brewster    House 
sign   on 
Grant    BIdg. 
Photo  by 
Virgil  Anno 
Zumdahl. 


Court     House     lawn    display.     Photo    by 
Virgil   Anna   Zumdahl. 


Music  Festival  Cast  —  boarding  train  at  Freeport.  Photo  by  Harry  Herlin. 


Music  Festival  Cast  in  Grant  Park,  Chicago.  Photo  by  Mrs.  Richard  Stafford. 


Debate   Reenactment,   Soldier   Field,   Chicago.   LIFE   photo   by   Stan 
Wayman,  ©   1958,  Time,  Inc. 


The    Centennial    Lady,    Mrs.    Arthur    Rosmussen. 
Photo  by  Carl  H.  Davis. 


Audience    in    costume.    Debate    Reenactment,    Taylor    Park.    Photo    by   Don   Brubaker. 
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Top:     Presentation     of     Centennial     Lady, 
Taylor  Pork.  Photo  by   Dr.  W.   E.   Rideout. 


Center:  Debate  Reeneactment,  Taylor  Pork, 
introduction  of  debaters  by  Mayor  Turner 
(Carl    Richardson).    Photo    by    Carl    H.    Davis. 


Bottom:  Debate  Reenactment,  Taylor  Park, 
Abraham  Lincoln  (G.  William  Horsley). 
Photo  by  Dr.  W.   E.   Rideout. 


Debate  Reenactment,  Taylor  Park, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  (S.  Philip  Hut- 
chinson). Photo  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Ride- 
out. 


Band  Concert,   Krape  Park.   Photo  by 
Mrs.  Richard  Stafford. 
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Dedication  of  Lake  Le  Aqua  Na, 
Leon  Knipschild,  Chairman  of  the 
Lake  Committee,  speaking.  Photo 
by  Don  Brubaker. 
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The   Brewster   House  plaque,  unveiled.   Photo  by  Harry   Herlin. 


Brewster   House  plaque  dedication,  N.  C.  Sleezer,  Treasurer  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas    Society,    speaking.    Photo    by    Harry    Herlin. 


Day  of  Decision  -  Part  One,  Episode  One;  a  prairie  near 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  painting  by  Mrs.  Donald  Breed.  Photo 
by  A.  L.  Riche. 


Day   of   Decision,    Part   One,   Episode   Five;    Kitchen    in   the 
Pastor's   Home.   Photo  by  Al   Ulrich. 


Day    of    Decision    —    Part    One,     Episode    Two;    General    Store,    A 
Stephenson  County  Village.  Photo  by  Fred  McNess. 


Day  of  Decision,  Part  One,  Episode  Three,  Scene  I:  Drawing   Room 
of  The  Douglas  Home.  Photo  by  Fred  McNess. 


Day  of  Decision,  Part  One,   Episode  Four;  Taylor  Home  in    Freeport,    Illinois.   Photo  by   Fred   McNess. 


Day  of  Decision,   Part 
Two,  Episode  One; 
Before  the  Brewster 
House,    Freeport,    Illinois. 
Photo  by   Fred   McNess. 


A    Century    of    Flowers:    Chinese    Arrangement.    Photo    by    Carl    H. 
Davis. 


A    Century    of    Flowers:    The    Modern     Patio,    by    Mr.    &    Mrs.     Robert 
Kimes.   Photo  by   Harry   Herlin. 


A  Century  of  Flowers:  The  Doll  Exhibit.  Photo  by  Carl  H.  Davis. 
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Centennial    Parade.    Carriage    of    Congressman    Nimitz    of    Indiana,    Vice    Chairman, 
National   Lincoln   Sesquicentennial   Commission.   Photo   by   Dr.  W.    H.   Place. 


Centennial  Parade.  Lincoln  (Basil  Hartman) 
and  his  supporters.  LIFE  photo  by  Stan 
Wayman,    ©    1958,   Time.    Inc. 
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Centennial  Parade.  Carriage  of  Senator  Paul   H.  Douglas.  Photo  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Place. 


Centennial    Parade.   The   Lincoln   Train,   entered   by   Micro   Switch    Division    of    Minneapolis    Honeywell.    Photo    by    Arthur    Hartman. 
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Centennial    Parade. 

Lincoln    Partisans. 

Photo   by   James   Gulovich. 
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Centennial    Parade.    The    Rail 
Splitter,  entered  by  W.  T. 
Rawleigh    Co.    Photo    by 
Harry    Herlin. 


Centennial    Parade.    Attorney 
Lincoln  arguing  case  before  Justice 
Douglas,  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
1842.   Entered  by   Stephenson 
County   Bar  Association.   Photo  by 
Roscoe   Haas. 


Centennial  Parade.  The  buggy  of  John  Addams,  father  of  Jane  Addams, 
Actually  used  by  Addams  family  to  attend  1858  debate.  Entered  by 
Jane  Addams  Council   of  Girl   Scouts  Photo   by   Carl    H.   Davis 


Centennial    Parade.    Oxen    and    Covered    Wagon,    entered    by    Freeport 
Chamber  of  Commerce.   Photo  by  J.   R.  Dawson. 


Centennial     Parade.     The     Freeport    Debate,    entered     by     Freeport     High 
School  Photo    by    Allen    J.    Burckhardt 


Centennial    Parade.  The  Thirty-tv/o  States,  and    Kansas,  entered    by  Beta 
Sigma   Phi.  Photo  by  Fern  Ditzler. 


Centennial    Parade.    Lincoln, 
A    Man    of    Prayer,    entered 
by    First    Baptist   Church. 
Photo   by    Dr.   W.    H.    Place. 


Centennial  Parade.    Family 
Preparing  for  the  Debate, 
a  scene  from  Henry's 
Lincoln  by  Louise  Neyhart, 
entered  by  Stephenson 
County  Home  Bureau. 
Photo  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Place. 


Centennial    Parade.   Covered 
Wagon    and    Donkey, 
entered    by    TeeLee 
Popcorn   Co.   Photo  by 
Ailen    J.    Burckhardt. 
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Centennial     Parade.      Braves 
attending    the    Debate,    entered 
by   Dr.   G.   V.    Besley.    Photo    by 
Arthur    Hartman. 


Centennial   Parade.    Drum   & 
Bugle    Corps    of    1858,    entered 
by    St.    Vincent's    Home    for 
Children.    Photo    by    Harry 
Herlin. 


Centennial    Parade.    Barbecue 
on    the   Courthouse    Lawn, 
entered    by    Freeport    Chapter 
of    DeMolay.    Photo   by   Gordon 
Hunter. 
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Centennial    Parade.    A    House    Divided,    entered    by    Union    Loan    &    Savings    Assn.    Photo    by 
Eleanor  Schmertman. 


Centennial    Parade.    The    School    Room    at    New    Salem,    entered    by    American    Association 
of  University  Women.   Photo  by  Arthur   Hartman. 
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Display   in  Stephenson   County   Historical   Museum.   Photo   by   J.   R.   Dawson. 


Centennial   Parade.  Lincoln  going  to  the  Dentist,  entered   by  Dental   Technicians  Association.   Photo  by   Don   Brubaker. 
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nFNTAL  ASSISTANTS 


Commemorative   Postage   Stamp   Ceremony.    Hon.    E.   George   Siedle,    Assistant    Postmaster    General    of    the    United    States,    speaking 
Photo  by  Mrs.   Richard   Stafford. 


Boulder  at   site  of  The  Freeport  Debate.   Dedicated   by   President  Theodore    Roosevelt,    1903.    Reconstructed    and    landscaped    by    the 
Lincoln-Douglas   Society,    1958.   Photo  by  Virgil   Anna   Zumdahl. 
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Dedication    of   Douglas    School    —    Governor    Stratton,    Senator    Dirksen    and    members    of    Freeport    Board 
of  Education.  Photo  by  William  Atherton. 


The  Senatorial   Reception.   Photo  by  Dwight  Garnhart. 
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Balloon 
Ascension   — 
"Almost   ready" 
Photo   by 
Harry   Herlin 
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Baloon    Ascension    —    "There    she    goes" 
Photo  by  Mrs.  Richard  Stafford. 


Centennial   Balls.   Mr.  &  Mrs.   Everett    E.   Laughl 
Photo  by  Mrs.  Richard  Stafford. 


Centennial    Balls.    Mrs.    Arthur    Rasmussen,    Mr.    Daniel    Ferguson.    Photo    by    Harry    A.    Wurtzel. 


Centennial    Balls.   The   Centennial    Ladies   and    Escorts.    Photo    by   Mrs.    Richard    Stafford. 
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Mr.  and   Mrs.   A.   L.   Allen   and    son,    Peter, 
with  Robert  J.  Schmelzle. 
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Robert  J.  Schmelzle,  President, 
The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society: 

Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  welcomes 
you  on  this  occasion,  an  occasion  upon 
which  we  are  going  to  commemorate  offi- 
cially and  perpetually,  we  hope,  one  of 
the  very  historic  sites  of  this  city,  and  one 
of  the  historic  sites  of  Illinois.  This  is  the 
site  of  a  hotel  which  stood  here  for  almost 
one  hundred  years,  was  built  in  1856,  and 
two  years  later  had  its  grandest  hour  when 
it  was  the  host  for  the  principals  in  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate.  One  hundred 
years  ago  tonight,  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
came  to  Freeport  by  train,  came  to  a 
hotel  on  this  spot  and  spoke  from  its 
balcony.  One  hundred  years  ago  tomorrow 
morning,  Abraham  Lincoln  arrived  by 
train  and  also  spoke  from  the  balcony  of 
this  hotel. 

To  address  you  this  morning,  and  to  tell 
you  a  little  of  the  background  of  this  his- 
toric institution,  we  have  another  —  I 
might  almost  say,  institution  —  one  not 
quite  so  old  or  not  quite  so  long  in  Free- 
port,  but  one  who  has  been  with  us  a 
good  many  years  and  who,  I  think,  is  as 
revered  as  the  Brewster  House.  Mr.  Norm 
Sleezer,  who  was  for  years  secretary  of 
the  Freeport  Y  M  C  A  ,  and  is  treasurer 
of  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society,  will  speak 
to  us. 


Norman  C.  Sleezer,  Treasurer, 
The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society: 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  We  are  gathered  here  this 
morning  to  unveil  a  tablet  to  mark  the  spot 
where  a  little  over  one  hundred  years  ago 
a  hotel  was  built.  There  is  nothing  in  that 
statement  to  cause  a  memorial  thus  to  be 
dedicated,  but  it  is  in  the  use  to  which 
this  building  was  put  that  we  remember  it. 
Hundreds  of  other  hotels  as  big  were  built 
at  about  that  time  and  nothing  remains  of 
them.  From  its  opening,  in  August  of  1857, 
a  hundred  and  one  years  ago,  this  hotel  was 
the  center  of  the  social  gatherings  of  a 
city  of  5,000.  The  Brewster  House  was  a 
fine  hotel  from  the  first  day  it  opened 
until  it  passed  from  the  Freeport  scene 
forever.  It  never  went  through  a  period 
of  deterioration  and  was,  therefore,  never 
less  than  a  great  hotel.  The  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  $55,000,  a  very  tidy  sum  in  those 
days,  and,  I  might  add,  a  pretty  good  sum 
in  these  days.  It  was,  of  course,  a  landmark 
in  this  city,  and  a  great  pride  to  the  city 
and  surrounding  territory.  The  progress 
of  the  building  was  carefully  noted  by  the 
people  of  the  city  until  it  opened,  and 
$600  was  raised  by  public  subscription 
for  the  opening.  Colorful  and  gala  events 
officially  opened  the  hotel  September  2, 
1857. 

However,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it 
is  not  the  cost  nor  the  size  that  causes  us 
this  day  to  place  this  plaque  to  mark  the 
spot.  It  is  the  fact  that  two  great  men  used 
it,  two  men  who  left  everlasting  imprint 
on  this  great  land  of  ours.  They  gave  un- 
selfishly of  themselves  in  a  period  of  great 


Left:  NORMAN  C.  SLEEZER 


Right:   A.  L.  ALLEN 


Brewster  House  Pictures 


Which  picture  shows  the  Brewster  House  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  saw  it 
in  1858? 

The  wrong  picture  has  appeared  in  previous 
commemorative  booklets  and  even  in  the  Centen- 
nial booklet. 

The  photograph  reproduced  in  the  Centennial 
edition  of  The  Freeport  Journal-Standard  on 
August  27,  1958  is  one  of  the  earliest  pictures 
known.  It  also  appeared  on  tlie  pageant  programs. 

When  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  here,  the 
Brewster  House  balcony  of  ornamental  iron  ran 
the  whole  width  of  the  second  floor  front,  about 
60  feet.  The  streets  were  not  paved;  the  sidewalks 
were  of  planldng. 

The  Brewster  House  picture  which  has  been 
most  often  reproduced  is  a  later  one,  showing 
automobiles,    streetcar    tracks,    wires    and   electric 


lights.  It  shows  the  wooden  portico  supported  by 
two  pillars,  added  by  Sam  Friedly,  a  longtime 
proprietor,  who  took  down  the  long  balcony  and 
added  a  small  one  on  the  fourth  floor,  duplicating 
the  original  one  on  the  third  floor.  A  fire-escape 
ladder  connected  these  balconies  and  portico. 

Friedly  used  the  ornamental  ironwork  from  the 
original  balcony  around  the  top  of  the  portico. 
Today  this  ironwork  may  be  seen  on  the  house 
at  Henney  Farms;  John  W.  Henney  and  Charles 
H.  Green  owned  the  hotel  site  when  the  building 
was  demolished. 

A  confusing  picture  —  probably  an  architect's 
drawing  —  shows  a  Brewster  House  that  never 
existed,  one  of  less  depth.  According  to  the  ab- 
stracts and  insurance  records,  the  hotel  always 
extended  back  a  full  block  from  Stephenson  Street. 


danger  to  this  republic.  The  impHcation  is 
clear  to  us  humble  folk  gathered  here  this 
day  to  dedicate  this  plaque.  How  long 
will  it  be  remembered  where  we  stand,  or 
the  words  we  speak  here  today?  How  much 
better  will  this  great  land  of  ours  be  be- 
cause we  lived  here?  Our  country  and  the 
world  are  in  graver  danger  today  than  they 
were  then.  Where  are  the  Lincolns  and 
Douglases  of  today?  Are  the  greatness  and 
morality  and  stature  of  both  of  these  gone 
like  the  horse  and  buggies  of  that  era?  As 
we  dedicate  this  plaque  to  mark  the  spot 
where  a  great  hotel  stood,  a  hotel  in  which 
these  men  stayed  and  from  whose  balcony 
they  spoke,  may  we  each  promise  that 
in  the  little  circle  in  which  we  live,  we 
will  strive  to  make  the  world  ever  so- 
little  better.  -May  we  then,  each  of  us, 
dedicate  a  little  more  of  ourselves  to  make 
this  a  better  world  in  which  to  live.  That 
is  the  lesson  which  we  all  should  take 
home  this  day.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Schmelzle: 

Thank  you  very  much,  "Chief,"  for  those 
memorable  and  fitting  words. 

We  have  with  us  to  unveil  the  plaque 
which  is  affixed  to  this  site  Mr.  A.  L.  Allen 
of  Geneva,  Illinois,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
Joseph  Brewster.  Joseph  Brewster,  with 
his  brothers,  built  and  operated  this  hotel 
in  its  beginning.  Mr.  Allen  was  in  the 
hotel  on  several  occasions  during  its  hey- 


day. He  knew  Sam  Friedly,  who  worked  as 
a  bellboy  under  the  Brewsters,  later  oper- 
ated the  hotel  and,  in  fact,  was  its  last 
manager.  Mr.  Allen,  accordingly,  is  very 
well  versed,  both  from  family  and  from 
personal  experience,  in  the  history  of  the 
Brewster  House.  We  are  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Allen  to  unveil  the  plaque.  Mr.  Allen. 

(Mr.  Allen,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Schmelzle, 
removed  the  covering  from  the  plaque.) 

Mr,  Schmelzle: 

Mr.   Allen,  will  you  say  a  few  words? 

A.  L.  Allen: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  here  to- 
day. I  have  been  in  Freeport  a  good  many 
times.  I  had  relatives  here  for  a  number 
of  years,  until  quite  recently.  There  were 
three  Brewster  brothers  who  came  here 
from  New  York  in  1849.  They  came  to 
Oneco,  Illinois,  first  and  then  moved  down 
here.  One  brother,  Daniel  Brewster,  had 
a  daughter,  Caroline,  who  married  Dr. 
Louis  Stoskopf,  and  his  family  lived  here 
until  quite  recently.  My  grandfather,  Jo- 
seph Mason  Brewster,  and  John  T.  Brew- 
ster, were  brothers,  and  they  built  this 
hotel.  A  few  years  after  it  was  built,  my 
grandfather,  Joseph  Mason  Brewster, 
moved  to  Galena  and  so  did  John  T. 
Brewster. 

I  came  here  several  times  when  a  man 
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by  the  name  of  Friedly  operated  the  hotel. 
He  had  been  a  bellboy  in  the  hotel  when 
my  father  operated  it;  he  was  very  nice 
to  me,  took  me  all  through  the  hotel,  and 
showed  me  the  room  where  Lincoln  slept 
and  the  bed  he  slept  in.  I  had  a  very 
nice  time. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  here, 
and  I  know  that  we  will  have  a  wonderful 
time.  Thank  you. 


Mr.  Schmelzle: 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Allen.  I  think 
the  occasion  would  not  be  complete  if  I  did 
not  ask   Mrs.   Allen  and   Peter,   the  great- 
grandson,  to  come  up  here  so  the  crowd 
can  see  them. 

Mrs.  A.  L,  Allen: 

We  are  very  happy  to  be  with  you 
today  and  enjoy  this  occasion  with  you. 
Thank  you. 


^^cenes    at    JLjedlcatlon    of 


Governor  Stratton  and  Party 


The   Boat   Landing 


The   Dedicatory    Exercises 


Le-Win   High  School  Band 


LAKE  COMMITTEE  of  the  Stephenson 
County  Sportsmen's  Club.  (Left  to  right) 
Gene  Marks,  William  Cramer,  Lyie  Reedy, 
Leon  Knipschild,  Tom  Ennenga,  Richard 
Frerdag  and  Herb  Humphrey. 


cJLjedicaiion    of    .JL^ane    .JL^e-.i^Arqua-<y\ a 


After  years  of  effort,  Stephenson  County 
acquired  its  first  lake  early  in  1958.  Lake 
Le-Aqua-Na  was  constructed  by  impound- 
ing creek  water  north  of  Lena.  Roads  were 
then  constructed  and  a  park  site  developed, 
to  create  a  very  attractive  and  useful  fa- 
cility for  fishing,   swimming  and  boating. 

The  project  was  completed  by  the  State 
of  Illinois,  through  the  Governor  and  the 
Department  of  Conservation,  and  is  direct- 
ly attributable  to  the  long  and  persistent 
efforts,  over  a  14-year  period,  of  the  Ste- 
phenson County  Sportsmen's  Club  and  the 
chairman  of  its  lake  committee,  Leon 
Knipschild  of  Freeport. 

The  lake  was  dedicated  at  two  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  August  26,  1958,  as  part  of  the 
Centennial  commemoration. 

The  dedication  committee  consisted  of 
Gene  Marks,  president  of  the  Club,  Richard 
Freidag,-  Charles  Rohde,  William  Cramer, 
Lyle  Reedy,  Gordon  Hunter,  Herbert 
Humphrey  and  Tom  Ennenga. 

A  large  crowd  was  in  attendance  at  the 
lake  for  the  program  of  dedication,  which 
consisted  of  a  concert  by  the  Le-Win  High 
School  Band,  the  presentation  of  colors  by 
the  Cedarville  Post  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  singing  of  the  national  anthem  by 
George  Henkel  Jr.,  and  addresses  by 
Leon  Knipschild,  Gene  Marks  and  Charles 
Rohde,  superintendent  of  the  park.  Con- 
gressman Allen,  Secretary  of  State  Car- 
Governor  Stratton  greeting  visiting  officials. 


pentier.  Superintendent  of  Parks  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  William  Allen,  Senator 
Burt  and  Representatives  Widmer,  Morris, 
Brydia  and  Stransky  were  introduced. 

Eugene  Hille,  who  had  contributed  the 
winning  name  of  "Le-Aqua-Na"  in  a  contest 
was  also  introduced. 

The  dedicatory  address  was  given  by 
Governor  Stratton.  He  spoke  of  the  pioneers 
of  1858,  who  also  used  their  best  efforts 
to  harness  natural  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  of  the  need  for  recreation  and 
relaxation  in  the  accelerated  age  in  which 
we  live,  of  the  tremendous  expansion  which 
has  taken  place  in  state  parks  in  recent 
years.  The  Governor  said  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  has  grown  as  a  tourist  state  from 
eleventh  to  fourth  among  the  states  within 
the  past  six  years.  He  spoke  enthusiastically 
of  the  tremendous  historical  and  natural 
heritage  which  we  enjoy. 

After  the  formal  program,  the  Governor 
and  other  state  officials  were  taken  on  a 
boat  tour  of  the  lake.  A  lifesaving  program 
was  presented  by  the  Red  Cross. 

During  the  program,  special  tribute  was 
paid  to  the  Governor,  the  State  Senator,  the 
State  Representatives,  Charles  Rohde,  the 
Lena  Lions  Club,  the  Freeport  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  owners  of  the  land 
where  the  lake  was  constructed,  for  their 
long,  patient  and  successful  efforts. 

Gene    Hille    being    congratulated    by    Gov.    Stratton    on 
naming  Lake  Le-Aqua-Na. 
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O^M    <J~tonor   of    \^^^entennial    K^ucsts 


The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  gave  a  din- 
ner at  Hotel  Freeport  Tuesday  evening, 
August  26,  in  honor  of  Governor  and  Mrs. 
William  G.  Stratton  of  Illinois.  Over  two 
hundred  of  the  sponsoring  members  of  the 
Society  greeted  the  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Stratton. 

Preceding  the  dinner,  Robert  J. 
Schmelzle.,  president  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Society,  and  Mrs.  Schmelzle 
entertained  distinguished  guests  and  com- 
mittee members  at  their  home,  110  North 
Wise  Avenue.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmelzle  and 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Stratton  received  the 
guests  in  the  living  room,  which  opens 
onto  a  wide  terrace,  where  refreshments 
were  served.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer 
evening.  The  colorful  evening  dresses  of 
the  ladies,  the  white  dinner  jackets  of  the 
men,  and  the  lovely  garden  with  early 
autumn  flowers  made  a  festive  picture. 

At  the  hotel,  there  was  a  reception  pre- 
ceding the  dinner.  The  guests  were  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Schmelzle  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Linden,  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee, 
to  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stratton,  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Vernon  Thomson  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Leo  Allen  of 
Illinois.  Waiters  passed  glasses  of  sparkling 
champagne  on  silver  trays  during  the  pres- 
entations. 

Dinner  was  served  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
Garden   Room,    beautifully   decorated   for 


the  occasion.  Antique  brass  Russian  milk- 
pans  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  held  ar- 
rangements of  white  gladioli  and  magnolia 
leaves.  The  tables  were  centered  with 
seven  branch  brass  candelabra  with  white 
candles,  and  epergnes  arranged  with  white 
gladioli,  camelia  leaves  and  green  grapes. 
Governor  Stratton  and  Governor  Thomson 
each  spoke  briefly,  expressing  interest  in 
the  historical  celebration  and  their  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  attend. 

Chairmen  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  dinner  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Linden.  Their  committee  members  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Eckert  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Ennenga,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Fish,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Ferguson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Furst,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  Hunter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  H.  Neyhart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Seeley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Schmelzle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Smith  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Maurice  F.  Smith. 

As  part  of  the  Centennial  flower  show, 
William  Brewster  chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  served  coffee 
to  the  visiting  dignitaries  after  the  Cen- 
tennial parade  on  Wednesday,  August  27. 

The  coffee  table  was  covered  with  a 
beautiful  Point  Venice  lace  cloth.  An  ar- 
rangement of  red  roses  in  a  cutglass  punch 
bowl  was  charmingly  reflected  in  the  an- 
tique Sheffield  coffee  urn  and  the  Georgian 


GOVERNOR'S  DINNER  COM- 
MITTEE: Mdmes.  Robert  Seeley, 
Charles  Fursf,  Maurice  Smith, 
Carl  Neyhart,  Gordon  Hunter, 
Charles  Fish,  Robert  P.  Eckert 
Jr.,  John  M.  Linden  and  Robert 
J.  Schmelzle. 


English  silver  service  which  were  used  at 
either  end  of  the  table. 

The  hostesses,  in  period  costumes,  were 
Mrs.  Mary  Henney  Smithe,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Barnard,  Mrs.  Curtis  Taylor,  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall Goodheart,  Mrs.  L.  Rideout  Schneider, 
Mrs.  William  Stewart,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Schmitt, 
Mrs.  Glenn  Schwendiman,  Mrs.  Francis 
Heinen,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Eaton,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hulburt. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  McNess,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Schriver 
and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Schlegel  were  the  commit- 
tee in  charge. 

After  the  coffee,  historians,  Lincoln 
scholars,  members  of  the  press,  and  other 
visitors  were  entertained  at  luncheon  at 
Hotel  Freeport.  Directors  of  The  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Society  assisted  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Riche  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  H. 
Neyhart,  co-chairmen  of  the  luncheon  com- 
mittee, in  welcoming  the  guests. 

Seated  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riche  were 
honored  guests,  Clyde  Walton,  State  His- 
torian; Lorenz  C.  Schumm,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Civil  War  Round  Table;  Mrs. 
Marion  Pratt,  Lincoln  scholar;  Dr.  Mildred 
Berry,  Lincoln  scholar;  Dr.  Raymond 
Dooley,  president  of  Lincoln  College;  Mrs. 
Glenn  Schwendiman,  president-elect  of  the 
Stephenson  County  Historical  Society; 
Philip  L.  Keister,  past  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  and  Dr. 
Paul    Crawford,    author    of    the    booklet, 


"The  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  at  Free- 
port,   Illinois." 

Luncheon  guests  were  given  copies  of 
the  booklet,  which  was  published  by  the 
Northern  Illinois  University  in  cooperation 
with  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society.  Clyde 
Walton  reviewed  it  briefly  and  introduced 
Dr.  Crawford. 

Present  to  honor  their  prominent  ances- 
tor, were  Edward  W.  Douglas  and  Mrs. 
John  V.  Berry,  great-grandchildren  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Members  of  these 
two  families  totaled  nine  visitors  from 
North  Carolina  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
W.  Douglas,  Debbie  and  Donald  of  Mount 
Airy;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  V.  Berry, 
Madeline,  Margaret  and  Douglas  of 
Greensboro.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Baker 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Baker  Jr.,  of 
Rock  Island,  Illinois,  descendants  of 
William  F.  (Tutty)  Baker,  Freeport's  first 
settler,  were  also  honored  guests  at  the 
luncheon. 

National  and  state  officials  were  enter- 
tained at  a  luncheon  given  after  the  pa- 
rade and  the  D.A.R.  coffee,  by  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Robert  P.  Eckert  Jr.  at  their  home  on 
Highland  Drive,  in  honor  of  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  E.  George  Seidle,  who 
had  presided  at  the  preceding  stamp  cere- 
mony. 

A  buffet  lunch  was  served  at  a  long  table 
in  the  dining  room.  A  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  Fuji  mums  centered  the  table,  and 
Lincoln-Douglas  plates,  made  for  the  Cen- 
tennial, were  used  to  accent  the  theme  of 
the  day's  celebration. 

Small  tables  were  set  for  the  guests  on 
the  terrace  and  beside  the  pool.  The  75 
guests  included  all  national  and  state  of- 
ficials who  had  taken  part  in  the  stamp 
ceremony  in  the  morning,  and  who  went 
on  from  the  luncheon  to  the  commemo- 
rative exercises  of  the  afternoon. 

Sponsoring  members  and  distinguished 
guests  of  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  were 
invited  to  a  reception  to  honor  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas  and  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley    Dirksen    following    the    afternoon 
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ceremonies  at  the  Boulder  and  the  Douglas 
School  dedication. 

Over  three  hundred  and  fifty  guests 
came  to  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Home, 
where  magical  ingenuity  had  transformed 
the  ballroom  into  a  summer  garden.  A 
large  pool  with  lighted  fountain  centered 
the  room,  and  was  surrounded  with  plant- 
ings of  summer  greenery.  Beautiful  colored 
lilies  floated  on  the  water.  Arrangements  of 
summer  flowers  and  greens  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  scene. 


Page    110:    The    Governor's    reception. 


Pages    111     and    112:    The    Governor's 
Dinner. 


The  windows  and  doors  were  decorated 
with  trelHsed  greens  and  vines.  A  large 
blue  spruce  tree,  an  urn  filled  with  white 
hydrangeas,  and  white  wrought  iron  fur- 
niture, grouped  informally,  presented  an 
inviting  and  picturesque  corner  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room.  A  guest  book,  on  a  table 
near  the  entrance,  was  surrounded  with 
greens,  and  the  table  was  centered  with 
a  large  piece  of  seagrape  root,  six  feet  in 
length,  white  in  color,  from  the  salt  water 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  reception  tables  were  skirted  in 
white  organdy.  Gladioli,  iris  spikes  and 
delphinium  filled  a  tiered  antique  crystal 
compote  placed  on  ice  blocks,  with  green 
garden  grapes  encircling  it.  Party  foods  — 
platters  of  turkey,  ham,  assorted  cheeses, 
tiny  buns,  small  buttered  rye  bread  slices, 
and  crackers  were  served  on  silver  platters. 

Guests  were  received  by  Robert  J. 
Schmelzle,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Balles,  chairman  of 
the  reception  committee.  Senator  Douglas 
and  Senator  Dirksen.  The  Centennial  Lady, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Rasmussen,  escorted  by  her 
husband,  and  Mrs.  Everett  E.  Laughlin, 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Wacaser,  Mrs.  Joe  Duray,  Mrs. 
Mavis  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Emerson  Altensey, 
all  wearing  beautiful  Centennial  ball 
gowns,  assisted  with  the  serving.  Attrac- 
tive, too,  were  eight  young  women  in  cos- 
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D.A.R.  COMMITTEE  that  served  Tea  at  Flower 
Show.  (Left  to  right)  Mrs.  Howard  H.  Schlegel, 
Mrs.  Marshall  Goodheart,  Mrs.  Mary  Henney 
Smithe  and  Mrs.   Frederick  W.   McNess. 


HISTORIANS'     LUNCH     COMMITTEE:     Mr. 

and   Mrs.   A.   L.    Riche,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Carl 
Neyhart. 


tume  from  the  cast  of  "Day  of  Decision," 
who  mingled  with  the  guests.  Music  was 
provided  throughout  the  reception  by  Mrs. 
Lucinda  Frederic  of  Savanna,  IHinois.  Mrs. 
Balles,  the  efficient  and  resourceful  chair- 
man of  the  event,  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Hirtle,  Mrs.  Malcolm  W.  Eaton, 
Mrs.  George  B.  Vogelei,  Mrs.  Ozro  D. 
Hill  and  Mrs.  Ray  Glos  Jr. 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  was  happy 
to  have  as  its  guests  at  these  various 
functions  executive  officials  prominent  in 
national  and  state  affairs,  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, representatives  of  governors  of 
other  states,  and  members  of  the  Illinois 
legislature.  Other  honored  guests  were  dis- 
tinguished members  and  officers  of  Civil 
War  Commissions,  state  historical  societies, 
the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Commission, 
Civil  War  Round  Tables,  state  historians, 
Lincoln  scholars  and  well  known  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press. 

SENATORIAL  RECEPTION  COMMITTEE:  Mdmes.  Ray  Glos 
Jr.,  O.  D.  Hill,  W.  T.  Balles  and  Dan  Hirfle. 
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Descendants  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  Historians'  Lunch. 
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Top    row   and    second    row    left:    The    National    Lunch.   Others:  The  Senatorial  Reception. 


J  ne    ^^entennial      f'^^ayade 


Taylor: 

This  is  Dave  Taylor  of  Station  WFRL, 
Freeport,  Illinois.  On  this  morning  of  de- 
lightful, warm  sunshine,  it  is  our  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  describe  the  Centennial 
parade,  one  of  the  feature  events  in  the 
observance  of  the  immortal  Freeport  de- 
bate which  took  place  in  this  city  on 
August  27,  1858,  exactly  100  years  ago  to- 
day. My  fellow  announcer  is  Dick  Carroll, 
of  WFRL,  and  we  will  also  hear  from  time 
to  time  from  the  official  narrator  for  the 
parade,  Richard  Wahler,  a  director  of  The 
Lincoln-Douglas  Society. 

■  The  Centennial  parade  will  be,  in  effect, 
a  moving  pageant  —  a  flowing  presentation 
of  the  color,  the  excitement,  the  patriotism, 
and  the  political  fervor  of  Freeport  as  it 
existed  on  the  day  of  the  debate. 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  felt  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  present  a  parade 
made  up  of  many  miscellaneous  entries 
with  no  relationship  to  the  events  of  1858. 
It  determined  to  present,  in  marching  con- 
tinuity, as  many  as  possible  of  the  events 
which  took  place  in  Freeport  at  the  time 
of  the  debate.  All  vehicles  will  be  horse- 
drawn,  or,  if  motorized,  will  be  constructed 
to  appear  as  of  the  period.  Horses  and  oxen 
have  been  brought  to  Freeport  from  60 
to  70  miles  away! 

The  Freeport  Kiwanis  Club  served  as 
the  general  project  committee  for  the  pa- 
rade, and  its  general  chairman  is  V.  Karl 
Kortemeier,  assisted  by  Earnest  Wright, 
Lloyd  Giessel,  George  Rolinger,  Don  Jep- 
sen,  Harland  Hoppock  and  William  Hill- 
mer. 

The  parade  will  proceed  north  on  South 
Walnut  avenue  from  Cleveland  to  Main 
street,  east  on  Main  to  State  street,  north 


on  State  to  Stephenson  street,  and  west  on 
Stephenson  to  Cherry.  The  reviewing  stand 
for  distinguished  statesmen  and  historians 
is  on  the  south  side  of  Stephenson  street, 
in  front  of  the  Masonic  Temple,  where  a 
huge  reviewing  stand  has  been  erected. 

The  judges  for  the  parade  are  Mrs.  Carl 
H.  Neyhart,  Philip  Keister  and  Reuben 
Baumgartner.  We  hope  to  have  their  de- 
cisions in  the  various  classifications  of  entry 
before  the  postage  stamp  ceremony,  which 
will  start  shortly  after  the  parade. 

People  have  come  to  Freeport  from  far 
and  wide,  have  thronged  our  city  since 
early  in  the  morning  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  during  the  course  of  the  day.  I 
imagine  there  are  nearly  12,000  people, 
within  my  view  from  the  steps  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Temple.  Across  the  street,  directly 
in  front  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
there  is  a  solid  phalanx  of  people,  from 
those  sitting  on  the  curb  clear  up  the  steps 
and  almost  into  the  doors  of  the  church 
itself.  The  Public  Library  is  festooned,  not 
only  with  bunting  and  signs,  but  with 
people,  hundreds  and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  them,  sitting  on  the  window 
ledges,  across  the  front  of  the  building,  on 
the  steps,  and  hanging  from  the  inside  of 
the  upstairs  windows.  The  Methodist 
church  is  more  or  less  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  the  ladies  of  the  church  are  doing 
a  brisk  business  at  the  moment  in  soft 
drinks,  ice  cream  and  sandwiches.  On  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  corner  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mariners  Club,  a  church  organ- 
ization, have  put  their  soft  drink  stand 
and  are  busy  as  can  be.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous crowd.  I  really  doubt  that  anyone 
at  any  time  envisaged  such  a  multitude  of 
people  from  so  many,  many  places. 
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THE   PARADE   JUDGES,    left   to    right:    Reuben    Baumgartner,   Mrs. 
Carl  Neyhart  and  Philip  Keister. 


THE  PARADE  COMMITTEE,  standing  left  to  right:  William  Hillmer, 
Donald  Jepsen,  George  Rolinger.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Harland 
Hoppock,  V.  Karl  Kortemeier  and  Earnest  Wright. 


I  want  to  work  over  this  way  and  talk 
with  a  gentleman  from  Monroe,  Wisconsin. 
Now  this  is  Mr.  Burkhardt;  is  that  right, 
sir? 

Mr.  Burkhardt: 

You're  right. 

Taylor: 

And  you're  the  postmaster  at  Monroe, 
Wisconsin.  What  time  did  you  leave  Mon- 
roe this  morning? 

Mr.  Burkhardt: 

Oh,  about  eight-thirty. 

Taylor: 

How  was  the  traffic  coming  down  High- 
way 26?  You  had  a  pretty  solid  stream  of 
cars,  I'd  imagine. 

Mr.   Burkhardt: 

Quite  a  few,  yes. 

Taylor: 

Well,  we're  so  pleased  that  both  you  and 
Mrs.  Burkhardt  could  get  down  to  our 
parade. 

I  understand  that  we  have  a  visitor  here 
who  came  a  good  deal  further  than  Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin.  What  is  your  name? 

Mrs.  Ewing: 

Mrs.   Ewing,  from  Blue  Island,  Illinois. 

Taylor: 

How  did  you  find  out  about  the  Free- 
port  Centennial?  Do  you  have  friends  or 
relatives  here? 


Mrs.  Ewing: 

Well,  Mr.  Ewing's  family  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
We're  going  to  the  Historical  Museum  this 
afternoon. 

Taylor: 

You'll  certainly  have  to  go,  Mrs.  Ewing, 
and  so  will  all  of  our  visitors  to  Freeport. 
It  is  well  worth  the  time  and  effort,  and 
we  want  you  to  see  our  pageant  as  well. 
Have  you  seen  it? 

Mrs.  Ewing: 

Yes.  Delightful. 

Taylor: 

Most  unusual  in  its  complexities  and  in 
the  way  they  solved  the  various  difficulties 
of  staging. 

Let's  work  on  back  this  way;  perhaps 
we  can  find  another  visitor  from  here  or 
there.  It's  a  little  hard  to  make  my  way 
down  these  steps.  They  are  just  simply 
loaded  with  people.  Where  are  you  from? 

Voice: 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Taylor: 

Well,  that,  I  think,  wins  the  prize!  What 
is  your  name,  madam? 

Voice: 

Esther  Headley  Van  Aiken. 

Taylor: 

What  is  your  connection  with  Freeport? 
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Mrs.  Van  Aiken: 

I  taught  school  here  from  1926  to  1929. 

Taylor: 

Well,  I  certainly  hope  you  enjoy  your 
stay  here  in  Freeport,  and  I  know  you're 
going  to  enjoy  the  parade  and  the  other 
Centennial    ceremonies    today. 

Now  we'll  switch  to  our  other  point  of 
vantage,  the  top  of  the  W.  T.  Grant  Com- 
pany store,  at  State  and  Stephenson.  Dick 
Carroll,  what's  going  on  down  there? 

Carroll: 

Well,  Dave,  we  have  a  tremendous 
crowd  here  at  the  Brewster  House  site. 
It's  very  appropriate  to  witness  this  huge 
parade  from  the  site  of  the  Brewster 
House.  At  this  particular  point,  I  would 
estimate  that  there  are  close  to  3,000  peo- 
ple at  this  very  moment.  The  crowd  is 
lined  up  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street, 
about  10  feet  deep.  On  the  shady  side  of 
the  street,  it's  a  much,  much  greater  throng. 
They  must  be  25  to  30  feet  deep  in  most 
places.  As  we  look  south  on  State  street 
to  the  corner  of  State  and  Main,  we  can 
see  the  Dakota  High  School  Band,  which 
has    been    entertaining    the    crowd    there; 
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at  Stephenson  and  Chicago,  the  Orange- 
ville  Band  has  been  entertaining  from  time 
to  time.  The  vendors  are  doing  a  land-office 
business;  we  can  see  soft  drink  vendors  and 
balloon  vendors,  and  I  think  popcorn  is 
being  sold  in  the  lobby  of  Grant's  store. 

Traffic  stopped  about  five  minutes  ago, 
which  would  indicate  to  us  here  on  the 
roof  that  the  parade  is  approaching.  We 
have  been  told  that  it  did  start  at  just 
about  five  minutes  of  ten;  the  parade 
should  be  more  than  halfway  down  Walnut 
street  on  its  way  to  Main  and  the  down- 
town area.  We  have  also  been  told  that 
the  crowd  is  about  the  same  size  all  along 
Walnut  street  and  Main  street.  The  entire 
route  is  literally  jammed  with  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  also  been  told  that  a  few  foreign 
dignitaries  are  visiting  Freeport  today. 

David,  I  think  we'll  turn  it  back  to  you, 
to  see  how  things  are  doing  up  at  the 
reviewing  stand  in  front  of  the  Masonic 
Temple. 

Taylor: 

Thank  you,  Dick.  We  understand  that 
the  staging  area  for  this  vast  parade,  on 
South  Walnut  near  the  Beltline,  has  been 
a  scene  of  hustle  and  bustle,  with  feverish 
activity  in  the  assembling  and  placing  of 
the  many  units. 

Back  at  our  point  on  the  east  steps  of 
the  Masonic  Temple,  we  have  Leslie  T. 
Fargher,  a  long-time  resident  of  Freeport, 
a  man   who  was   at  the   Debate   Boulder 
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dedication  at  the  time  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  came  to  Freeport.  Mr.  Fargher, 
tell  me  what  sort  of  a  day  that  was;  was 
it  as  busy  and  as  populous  as  today? 

Mr.  Fargher: 

No,  oh  no,  no.  No,  there  was  no  such 
crowd  as  we  have  today.  This  is  the  big- 
gest thing  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  streets 
of  Freeport.  In  all  my  life,  we've  never  had 
a  crowd  like  this. 

Taylor: 

How  amazing.  Well,  now,  we  have  the 
word  of  a  man  who  has  lived  here  82  years 
that  this  is  the  biggest  yet. 

Mr,  Fargher: 

I've  seen  every  celebration  of  any  kind, 
any  noteworthy  celebration  in  Freeport, 
and  there  has  never  been  anything  that 
approaches  this  in  importance  and  in  the 
number  of  people  here,  even  the  State 
Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army,  about 
1910. 

Taylor: 

Was  it  very  heavily  attended? 

Mr,  Fargher: 

Yes,  it  was,  but  it  didn't  approach  this 
crowd  in  any  sense  at  all. 

Taylor: 

Mr.  Fargher,  we'll  have  an  opportunity 
to  reminisce  with  you  a  little  later.  We've 
got  another   gentleman  here  we  want   to 


talk  to.  His  name  is  Clifford  Newberry. 
Mr.  N  vberry,  we  got  a  most  interesting 
message  from  you  by  phone  yesterday 
morning;  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Newberry: 

Well,  my  grandfather,  who  bears  the 
same  initials  I  do,  C.  B.,  was  a  woolen  fac- 
tory man  who  wove  and  finished  the  trou- 
sers that  Abe  wore  when  he  went  to  the 
White  House. 

Taylor: 

Is  that  so?  Now  where  was  he  located, 
in  the  Springfield  area? 

Mr,  Newberry: 

Yes,  somewhere  near  Springfield.  And 
my  grandmother  —  before  she  was  married 
her  name  was  Wright,  Maria  Wright  at 
that  time  —  was  the  maid  in  the  Lincoln 
household  for  a  period  of  about  seven 
months. 

Taylor: 

Did  you  have  any  personal  glimpses  of 
the  Lincoln  family  life  as  a  result  of  know- 
ing your  grandmother? 

Mr,  Newberry: 

There  was  one  characteristic  —  the  cus- 
toms were  different  then  —  you  very  sel- 
dom saw  a  man  bareheaded.  Abe  was  most 
generally  seen  bareheaded.  And  then  when 
he  was  assassinated,  the  crowd  gathered 
at  the  corner  of  the  courthouse  and  father 
had  to  stand  in  line. 

Taylor: 

Well,  aren't  these  interesting  bits  of  in- 
formation, Mr.  Newberry.  I  hope  you  en- 
joy the  parade. 
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Now,  let  me  see,  back  to  the  steps  again 
and  to  a  few  glimpses  of  what's  going 
on  here  and  there.  Naturally  the  area,  as 
you  might  imagine,  is  thronged  with 
photographers,  both  professional  and  ama- 
teur. A  couple  of  our  city  firemen  are 
seated  on  the  second  floor  window  sill  at 
the  city  hall.  On  the  building  next  door, 
there  are  probably  about  15  or  20  people 
gathered  on  the  roof.  All  second  and  third 
floor  windows  along  the  way  are  lined 
with  people. 

Let's  return  our  broadcast  to  Dick  Car- 
roll. 

Carroll: 

Thank  you,  Dave.  We  have  just  now 
seen  motorcycle  policemen,  four  of  them, 
pushing  the  huge  crowd  back  so  that  the 
parade  units  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  through.  Now  here  comes  a  fifth 
policeman,  on  foot  this  time,  again  pushing 
the  crowd  back,  and  they  are  having  cjuite 
a  problem  doing  it,  too,  because  the  crowd 
is  so  large.  But  they're  accomplishing  what 
they  set  out  to  do.  Now  I  can  see  a  police 
car,  red  light  flashing,  warning  the  crowd 
back  even  farther.  We  even  have  an  un- 
announced unit  in  the  parade,  a  very,  very 
large  type  bird  dog,  marching  up  and  down 
the  street! 

Just  coming  around  the  corner  of  Main 
and  State  now  is  the  parade  marshal.  This 
is  Howard  Vautsmeier,  dressed  in  top  hat 
and  tails  from  the  1858  era,  riding  a  beau- 
tiful bay  horse.  Now  comes  the  color  guard 
with  two  32-star  flags,  the  official  national 
banner  of  1858;  next  to  those  two  flags, 
the  present  day  48-star  flag,  which  reminds 
us,  of  course,  that  soon  there  will  be  49 
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stars.  The  color  guard  is  composed  of  two 
Marines,  two  Air  Corps  men  and  four 
Army  men,  marching  in  quick  step,  im- 
mediately behind  the  parade  marshal. 

You  may  have  heard  in  the  background 
the  Highland  music,  the  Scottish  bagpipe 
music  —  this  is  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
Bagpipe  Band.  They  are  wearing  authentic 
Scottish  uniforms  which  date  back  to  1600. 
There  are  three,  six,  eight  bagpipers,  three 
drummers,  snare  drummers,  and  a  bass 
drummer,  all  preceded  by  two  very  nice 
looking  Scottish  lassies  bearing  the  name 
of  the  sponsor  of  this  unit.  Hotel  Freeport. 
This  band  came  from  the  Scottish  Educa- 
tional Society  of  Rockford. 

Immediately  behind  them,  come  some 
of  our  honored  guests,  a  carriage  with  the 
Governor  of  Illinois,  William  G.  Stratton, 
and  Mrs.  Stratton,  accompanied  by  State 
Senator  Marvin  Burt;  next,  in  a  surrey 
with  fringe  on  top,  Senator  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las, accompanied  by  a  Marine. 

Another  wagon  coming  by,  this  time 
drawn  by  two  beautiful  matched  horses, 
just  slightly  recalcitrant  at  the  moment.  A 
gentleman  has  come  from  the  carriage  and 
is  leading  them  along.  In  the  carriage  is 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  accom- 
panied by  our  State  Representative  Harold 
Widmer. 

Next  we  have  the  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  George 
Siedle,  in  a  one-horse  surrey,  accompanied 
by  Leonard  Ferguson. 

Following  them,  a  two-horse  carriage 
with  Congressman  Schwengel  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Here  in  a  very  old,  old  two-horse-drawn 


carriage  are  Secretary  of  State  Charles 
Carpentier,  Attorney  General  Latham 
Castle  and  Auditor  Elbert  Smith,  officers 
of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Following,  in  a  closed  carriage,  is  our 
honored  guest  from  the  sister  state  of 
Wisconsin,  Governor  Vernon  Thomson.  He 
is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Thomson,  his  son 
Tommy,  riding  up  front,  and  by  his  host. 
Dr.  John  M.  Linden. 

Immediately  behind  him  follows  the 
State  Auditor  of  Indiana,  Roy  T.  Combs, 
personal  representative  of  Governor  Har- 
old Handley,  together  with  Iowa  State 
Representative  Andrew  Frommelt,  the 
personal  representative  of  Governor  Love- 
less. 

Here  comes  the  mayor  of  the  City  of 
Freeport,  Glen  Kunkle,  accompanied  by 
Mayor  Small  of  Galesburg,  Mayor  Eichel- 
kraut  of  Ottawa  and  their  respective  par- 
ties. They  are  in  an  old  stagecoach  drawn 
by  a  two-horse  hitch.  The  stagecoach  is 
in  beautiful  condition  and  has  been  shel- 
lacked to  a  fare-thee-well.  It  shines  and 
glistens  in  the  sun  as  it  comes  by  our  van- 
tage point  here  on  the  corner  of  State  and 
Stephenson,  at  the  old  Brewster  House. 

Now  another  carriage,  an  open  carriage 
this  time,  drawn  by  two  horses.  I  recognize 
the  gentleman  riding  in  state  in  the  car- 
riage. United  States  Congressman  Leo  E. 
Allen,  accompanied  by  the  sheriff  of 
Stephenson  County,  Walter  Engels.  Two 
bay  horses  draw  this  carriage.  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  that  there  are  so  many 
horses  left  in  the  United  States  today,  and 
even  more  surprised  that  we  were  able 
to  find  the  carriages  for  them. 
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Here  come  four  ponies,  four  very  small 
ponies,  drawing  a  comparatively  large  car- 
riage. This  is  a  closed  carriage,  just  a 
little  larger  than  the  hansom  type  cabs 
that  you  will  find  in  Central  Park  in  New 
York.  The  only  passenger  in  the  carriage  is 
William  T.  Tyrell,  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Education  Department,  Governor  Averill 
Harriman's  personal  representative,  who 
is  bringing  the  best  wishes  of  the  Governor 
of  New  York. 

Next,  is  an  open  carriage  with  Congress- 
man Nimtz  of  Indiana,  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  National  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 
Commission. 

Immediately  behind  the  open  carriage, 
is  a  beautiful  six-horse  hitch  of  matched 
Percherons,  Belgian  Percherons,  and  this, 
believe  me,  is  something  to  see:  those  huge 
horses,  prancing  in  unison  as  they  come 
around  the  corner  drawing  a  large  old- 
fashioned  tallyho,  sponsored  by  National 
Tea  Company  and  carrying  the  Centen- 
nial Ladies  and  their  escorts,  each  of  them 
dressed  in  a  costume  of  the  1858  era. 

I  think  the  parade  is  just  about  at  the 
reviewing  stand  now,  Dave,  so  why  don't 
you  take  it  away,  and  I'll  join  you  in  just  a 
few  moments.  Take  it  away,  Dave. 

Taylor: 

Governor  Stratton's  carriage,  preceded 
by  the  Scotch  Highlander  Band  of  Rock- 
ford,  is  at  the  reviewing  stand,  and  at 
the  moment,  Mrs.  Stratton,  the  Governor 
and  Senator  Marvin  Burt  are  alighting,  to 
the  applause  of  the  crowd.  The  carriages 
immediately  following  contain  other  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  and  the  parade  will 
come  to  a  halt  here  momentarily  while  they 
are  introduced.  The  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Stratton  are  climbing  the  steps.  Senator 
Douglas  is  introduced,  with  applause  from 
the  crowd,  with  Senator  Dirksen  closely 
following.  It's  interesting  to  note  the  diffi- 
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culty  with  which  our  modern  day  gentle- 
men alight  from  the  carriages  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Senator  Dirksen  waves  to  the 
crowd. 

These  various  carriages  were  all  fur- 
nished by  Freeport  firms,  including  Public 
Service  Company,  Central  Illinois  Electric 
and  Gas,  Freeport  Journal-Standard,  Bur- 
gess Battery,  Fairbanks-Morse,  Bennett  & 
Hoefer,  Burgess  Cellulose,  Kelley- William- 
son, Western  Newell  and  others. 

Wahler: 

This  carriage  carries  Mayor  Eichelkraut 
of  Ottawa,  Mayor  Small  of  Galesburg  and 
Mayor  Kunkle  of  Freeport,  and  their 
parties. 

Taylor: 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  the  ladies 
in  the  stagecoach  are  all  in  modern  dress 
and  are  having  quite  a  time  alighting  from 
the  top  of  the  stagecoach.  It  would  be 
even  more  of  a  trick,  I'm  sure,  in  old- 
fashioned  long  skirts,  and  particularly  with 
hoops. 

William  G.  Tyrell,  of  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department,  is  in  a  closed  car- 
riage, a  very  odd  carriage,  the  like  of  which 
I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen.  This  is  a  fancy 
one  with  mudguards  and  a  rear  exit  door. 

We  have  immediately  behind  that  a 
wagon  provided  by  Hawthorne  Mellody 
Farms  of  Chicago  and  drawn  by  a  most 
beautiful  six-horse  team,  driven  by  a  liver- 
ied driver  and  containing,  let  me  see,  two, 
four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve  Centennial 
Ladies. 

The  gentlemen  doff  their  top  hats,  and, 
as  the  crowd  applauds,  a  gentleman  places 
a  ladder  to  make  it  possible  for  the  ladies 
to  get  out  of  the  wagon,  an  extremely 
high  wagon! 

Now,  we're  going  to  be  entertained  by 
a  band  that's  coming  along.  This  is  a  group 
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from  the  Freeport  Concert  Band,  and  we'll 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  them  play 
a  little  music  of  the  1858  era,  with  Charles 
Wilcox  as  director.  I'd  like  to  say  that 
Charlie  Wilcox  has  made  no  small  contri- 
bution to  the  tremendous  success  of  the 
entire  Centennial  celebration  to  date. 

And  here  is  Lincoln's  train,  with  Old 
Abe  himself,  Basil  Hartman,  who  plays 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Centennial  pag- 
eant. This  is  a  real  masterpiece,  a  complete 
replica  of  the  entire  train  which  brought 
Old  Abe  from  Amboy  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral. A  beautiful  production  built  and  fur- 
nished by  Micro  Switch— the  engine,  coal 
car,  passenger  car,  with  Lincoln  on  the 
back  platform. 

People  from  Galena,  Rockford,  Marengo 
and  Belvidere  were  on  hand  to  greet  Lin- 
coln. These  are  represented  by  local  resi- 
dents wearing  authentic  1858  costumes. 

And  passing  by,  carrying  signs  that  say, 
"Hitch  up  to  Old  Abe,"  "A  House  Divided 
Cannot  Stand,"  "Douglas,  a  disgrace  to  a 
Free  State,"  are  all  of  the  Lincoln  parti- 
sans. 

Wahler: 

"The  Rail  Splitter,"  entered  by  The  W.  T. 
Rawleigh  Company.  Lincoln  as  a  young 
man  working  at  New  Salem. 

Carroll: 

There  must  be  at  least  60,000  people 
here.  They  tell  me  that  the  parade  route 
is  lined  four  and  five  deep  on  both  sides 
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of  the  street  all  the  way  from  the  Beltline 
down  here  to  this  reviewing  stand. 

Wahler: 

Here  is  a  replica  of  the  Douglas  train, 
with  its  famous  brass  cannon  used  to  at- 
tract attention  and  crowds  for  the  Little 
Giant.  This  unit  is  sponsored  by  Crum  & 
Forster. 

Taylor: 

As  this  huge  train  comes  along,  it  has 
a  brakeman  oiling  the  wheels  from  time 
to  time;  and  the  brass  cannon  is  being 
hauled  on  a  flat  car,  with  signs  and  bunting 
decorating  it,  signs  saying,  "Douglas,  the 
next  President." 

BOOM!  ! 

That  was  the  cannon,  and  there,  I  be- 
lieve, are  Stephen  Douglas  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  pas- 
senger car.  Mrs.  Douglas  is  beautifully 
gowned  in  a  white  satin  ball  gown  with 
a  red  inset.  This  unit  is  equal  to  the  Lincoln 
train  in  its  extensive  detail  and  is  a  splendid 
contribution  to  the  magnificent  parade. 

Here  are  the  Douglas  supporters,  about 
50  in  number,  each  of  them  carrying  a  por- 
trait of  their  candidate,  Stephen  Douglas, 
shouting  as  they  march  along.  Their  dress 
is  of  the  period,  and  some  carry  signs  and 
slogans. 

Carroll: 

We  have  a  group  of  Western  riders  com- 
ing behind  them,  typical  of  the  visitors 
who  came  to  see  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
debate  here  in  Freeport  100  years  ago.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Douglas  were  able  to  enjoy  as  fine  a  day 
100  years  ago  as  we  have  here  in  Freeport 
today. 

Taylor: 

As  a  matter  of  record,  Dick,  it  wasn't 
nearly  so  nice  a  day.  It  rained  during  the 
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course  of  the  morning.  According  to  his- 
torical records,  it  was  overcast,  a  httle 
windy  and  quite  miserable,  as  compared  to 
today's  beautiful  weather. 

There  has  been  a  brief  lull  in  the  passing 
of  the  parade,  and  people  have  been  spill- 
ing out  to  the  street  from  the  curbs.  This 
is  the  opportunity  that  many  have  been 
waiting  for  to  get  back  and  forth  across 
the  street. 

Now  our  next  float  comes  along.  We  see 
Abe  Lincoln  arguing  a  case  before  Justice 
Douglas  in  the  1842  term  of  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  —  a  float  presented  by  the 
Stephenson  County  Bar  Association,  with 
several  of  its  members  depicting  Justice 
—  a  very  lovely  float  indeed,  very  symbolic, 
a  tremendous  float  —  it  must  be  at  least 
35  or  40  feet  long. 

That  was  the  next  unit  in  the  parade, 
which  contains,  we  were  told  before  we 
began  our  broadcast  this  morning,  over 
100  units. 

Dick,  do  you  have  something  of  interest 
that  you'd  like  to  point  out? 

Carroll: 

I  see  Mr.  Lincoln  standing  here.  I 
thought  perhaps  you  might  like  to  talk 
to  him  for  a  minute  or  two. 

Taylor: 

By  all  means!  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
let  me  present  Basil  Hartman,  who  is 
playing  the  role  of  Lincoln  in  the  nightly 
presentation  of  "The  Day  of  Decision" 
in  Freeport.  First,  Basil,  let  me  tell  you 
it  was  a  wonderful  performance. 

Mr,  Hartman: 

Thank  you,  Dave. 

Taylor: 

It  really  was.  We  enjoyed  it  tremendous- 

ly. 


Mr.  Hartman: 

Good.  A  lot  of  work  went  into  it  by 
many,  many  people. 

Taylor: 

We've  got  a  pony  going  by  here,  two  of 
them,  as  a  matter  of  fact  —  one  young  lady 
in  a  hoop  skirt  riding  sidesaddle  and  a 
very  young  gentleman  portrayed  by  the 
Rademaker  family.  Here  come  Ma  and  Pa 
Rademaker.  Ma  is  riding  sidesaddle  too. 
She  has  a  tremendous  big  skirt  which  flows 
out  behind  her  clear  over  the  horse's  tail, 
and  Pa  wears  a  sign  on  his  back  which 
says  "Vote  for  Douglas."  The  catch  which 
few  have  noticed,  is  that  Mrs.  Rademaker 
is  dressed  as  "Pa"  and  Mr.  Rademaker  as 
"Ma." 

Maybe  we'd  better  turn  this  back  to 
Dick  and  ask  him  if  he  can  tell  us  what 
this  next  is  all  about.  It  looks  as  though  it's 
the  Suffragettes. 

Carroll: 

I  think  so,  because  there  are  two  young 
ladies,  daughters,  coming  along,  bearing 
a  banner  saying  "I  wish  Ma  could  vote," 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  carriage  drawn  by 
two  very  beautifully  matched  horses,  carry- 
ing the  past  presidents  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

Here  come  more  lady  political  cam- 
paigners. 

Taylor: 

The  Furst-McNess  Company  has  a  float 
which  we  are  about  to  see,  an  old  medicine 
wagon,  a  green  and  white  wagon  that  says 
"McNess,"  a  very  beautiful  entry  with 
bright  yellow  wheels  and  a  team  of  blacks. 
The  white  and  green  wagon  contains 
gentlemen  who  are  at  the  moment  throw- 
ing souvenirs  into  the  crowd. 

The  next  unit  in  the  parade  is  a  covered 
wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  sponsored  by  the 
Freeport    Chamber    of    Commerce.    This 
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moves  very  slowly  indeed.  It's  a  regular 
covered  wagon,  the  old  Conestoga  wagon, 
drawn  by  a  team  of  two  immense  white 
oxen  with  a  heavy  wooden  yoke  across 
their  shoulders.  These  oxen  are  being 
driven  by  a  man  who  walks  beside  them, 
carrying  a  long  bull  whip,  and  in  the 
wagon,  in  the  Conestoga,  are  a  lady  and 
a  gentleman  beautifully  dressed  in  cos- 
tumes of  the  day.  They  are  riding  with  the 
smiles  and  the  applause  of  the  people.  A 
couple  of  youngsters  are  sitting  in  the 
tailgate,    enjoying    the    ride    tremendously. 

Wahler: 

Now  comes  a  Clydesdale  six-horse  hitch, 
sponsored  by  Beta  Sigma  Phi,  with  32 
ladies,  dressed  in  white,  representing  the 
32  states  of  the  Union,  and  one  lady, 
dressed  in  black,  representing  Kansas,  with 
the  motto  "I  will  be  free." 

Carroll: 

After  that  beautiful  Clydesdale  six-horse 
hitch  that  just  came  by,  here's  an  open 
carriage  owned  by  John  Addams,  who  at- 
tended the  Freeport  debate  in  1858.  The 
unit  is  by  the  Jane  Addams  Council  of 
Girl  Scouts.  This  carriage  was  actually 
used  to  attend  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate 
100  years  ago. 

The  next  scheduled  unit  is  "Lincoln's 
Birthplace,"  by  James  Mellnick,  age 
thirteen.  However,  we  do  not  see  it. 

This  unit  actually  is  a  house  which  has 
been  di\'ided  down  the  middle,  right  down 
the  front  door.  There's  a  young  lady  sit- 
ting in  a  rocking  chair  in  front  of  the 
door,  and  I  think  I  see  a  couple  of  young 
children  sitting  in  what  would  normally  be 
the  back  yard.  "A  House  Divided"  unit, 
sponsored  by  Union  Loan  &  Savings  Asso- 
ciation. 

Here  comes  another  one  of  the  German 
bands. 


Wahler: 

"The  Girls  March  On  For  Old  Abe!' 

Carroll: 

And  the  girls  are  beautifully  costumed, 
most  of  them  with  red,  white  and  blue 
bunting  sashes,  and  almost  all  of  them 
carrying  American  flags  of  the  day,  that's 
1858,  or  placards  on  which  are  written 
"Good  for  Abe,"  or  "Abe  the  Rail  Splitter." 

Now  we  have  another  four-horse  team 
coming  up  with  a  high,  high  wagon,  canvas 
top  on  it,  with  the  compliments  of  the 
Germania  Club. 

Taylor: 

I  see  the  pageant's  Mr.  Douglas,  Richard 
Sokup,  coming  through  the  crowd,  and 
we  hope  that  Basil,  in  other  words,  Abe 
Lincoln,  will  be  able  to  attract  Mr.  Sokup 
to  our  microphone  so  that  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk  with  him. 

The  crowd  has  swelled  now  to  the  point 
where  we  have  at  least  twice  as  many 
people  in  attendance  as  we  had  when  we 
began  our  broadcast  earlier  this  morning. 
The  German  band  has  moved  along,  and 
the  young  ladies  get  their  applause,  as 
they  well  might,  from  the  people  here  on 
the  reviewing  stand  and  across  the  street. 


Horse-Drawn 

The  parade  —  it  may  well  be  the  last  horse- 
drawn  parade  to  be  mounted  in  this  area  —  raised 
the  question  everywhere:  "How  did  they  find  all 
those  horses?" 

The  search  began  in  June,  a  search  for  horses, 
wagons  and  old-time  carriages.  It  e.xtended  from 
the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west,  Forreston  and 
Oregon  on  die  south,  to  Rockford  on  the  east, 
and  Reedsburg,  Wisconsin,  on  the  north. 

Few  people  knew  that  one  truckload  of  16 
horses  never  arrived;  as  a  result  three  box  wagons 
were  unused,  and  the  people  who  planned  to 
ride  in  them  were  put  into  other  vehicles. 
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The  next  unit  is  State  Bank  of  Freeport's 
old  time  bank,  with  gentlemen  in  top  hats, 
and  clerks  with  green  visors  above  their 
eyes  entering  various  sums  in  an  enormous 
ledger,  unquestionably  a  part  of  banking 
procedure  preserved  through  the  ages.  The 
caption  on  the  side  of  the  float  is  partic- 
ularly appropriate;  it  says,  "Saving  is  as 
popular  today  as  when  Lincoln  was  here." 

Next  we  have  Bauschers,  Ruth  and  Bob, 
the  oldest  floral  store  in  this  area,  repre- 
sented by  their  own  horsedrawn  buggy, 
going  by.  1868-1958,  90  years  young  in 
business. 

Now,  Dick,  since  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  Basil,  you  compliment  Mr.  Sokup 
on  his  part  in  the  pageant. 

Carroll: 

That  I  will  do.  Mr.  Sokup,  it's  a  great 
pleasure  to  talk  to  you.  I'm  sorry  to  say  I 
haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  see  your 
performance  in  the  role  of  Stephen  Doug- 
las, but  they  tell  me  it  is  equal  to  that 
of  Basil  Hartman's.  I  understand  the 
crowds  have  been  exceptionally  good  the 
last  few  nights  and  you're  pretty  close  to 
a  sellout  for  the  rest  of  the  Debate  Cen- 
tennial. 

Mr.  Sokup: 

I  hope  so.  We  had  a  great  crowd  last 
night  and  hope  we  can  equal  it  the  next 
three. 

Carroll: 

That's  fine.  What  do  you  feel  is  the 
most  difficult  portion  of  your  role,  Mr. 
Sokup? 

Mr.  Sokup: 

The  most  difficult?  I  would  say  the  de- 
bate scene. 

Carroll: 

You're  doing  a  tremendous  job,  you  and 
Basil  Hartman. 
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David,  what's  been  going  by  while  I've 
been  chatting  here  with  Senator  Douglas? 

Taylor: 

Well,  Dick  Wahler  is  telling  the  crowd 
at  the  reviewing  stand  about  the  First 
Baptist  church  of  Freeport's  float  depicting 
"Lincoln,  A  Man  of  Prayer."  That  particu- 
lar float,  by  the  way,  caused  a  ripple  of 
interest  in  the  horse  lovers  in  our  crowd, 
since  it  was  drawn  by  a  team  of  beautiful 
strawberry  roans. 

And  now  we  have  another  family  on 
their  way  to  the  great  debate  in  a  carriage 
sponsored  by  the  Cherry  Blossom  Camp 
of  the  Royal  Neighbors  of  America. 

Carroll: 

Coming  by  now  is  a  carriage  with  John 
Wolf,  a  grandson  of  the  man  who  actually 
drove  Lincoln  to  the  debate  100  years  ago 
today.  This  entry  is  by  the  Stephenson 
County  Historical  Society. 


Immediately  behind  this,  is  a  unit  spon- 
sored by  the  Fairbanks  Activities  Club 
which  depicts  the  debate  scene  itself,  and 
on  the  unit  —  which,  incidentally,  is  horse- 
drawn  —  are  Mr.  Lincoln,  standing  at  the 
podium,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  to  the  left  of 
a  replica  of  the  boulder  used  as  a  com- 
memorative for  the  debate  site. 

Next  come  three  soldiers,  one  of  them 
mounted.  These  uniforms  are  100  years 
old;  this  unit  is  sponsored  by  the  Civil 
War  Round  Table  of  Rockford.  The  Cav- 


In  Their  Buggies 

Many  infants  slept  happily  in  their  buggies 
while  their  parents  watched  the  parade.  Baby 
sitters  probably  were  all  at  the  parade,  and,  pos- 
sibly, parents  wanted  their  infants  to  be  able  to 
say  they  had  attended  the  Centennial  celebration! 

Ninety  years  from  now  the  babies  who  survive 
will  be  asked  for  their  recollections  of  the  great 
Centennial  parade  —  and  will  be  happy  to  tell 
them. 
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alryman  saluted  the  reviewing  stand  as  he 
went  by. 

Here  comes  another  team  of  oxen  draw- 
ing a  covered  wagon,  sponsored  by  Vanco 
Printers.  On  the  side  of  it  we  find  a  quota- 
tion which  says,  "Lincoln  sold  the  whiskey 
but  Douglas  drank  it." 

Here  is  another  yoke  of  oxen,  this  one 
sponsored  by  the  Carpenters'  Union,  draw- 
ing a  small  covered  wagon  on  the  side 
of  which  is  a  sign,   "United   We   Stand." 

Taylor: 

Next,  is  a  replica  of  St.  John's  church  in 
1858,  when  Lincoln  was  in  Freeport. 
There  are  youngsters,  dressed  in  appropri- 
ate costumes,  gathered  before  the  door 
of  the  church  on  the  float  drawn  by  a 
team  of  brown  horses. 

Here  comes  a  frontier  fort,  repelling  an 
Indian  attack.  This  is  the  proverbial  block- 
house, a  huge  float,  with  ladies  doing 
most  of  the  repelling,  rifles  over  the  barri- 
cades and  blockhouses  on  the  comer,  with 
arrows  stuck  realistically  in  the  lawns  on 
the  outside.  "The  New  Frontier"  is  spon- 
sored by  Block  and  Kuhl. 

Wahler: 

Four  families  from  the  neighboring  com- 
munity have  come  into  Freeport  for  the 
great  debate. 

Taylor: 

These  are  Western  riders.  We  recognize 
some  of  them  as  friends  and  neighbors  of 
Freeport  and  the  area,  riding  their  own 
horses,  in  appropriate  costumes.  One  young 
lady,  Linda  Joy  Seeman,  is  in  the  center 
of  the  first  row,  wearing  a  beautiful  many- 
tiered  shawl. 

Now,  the  Sizzle  Shop,  sending  its  car- 
riage of  representatives  to  the  great  debate, 
and,  if  I  may  remark  facetiously,  the  Sizzle 
Shop  is  often  the  location  of  many  debates, 
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great  or  otherwise,  these  days  in  Freeport, 
1958. 

The  next  scheduled  entry  is  "The  Spirit 
of  Emancipation"  by  Wa-Tan-Ye  Club  of 
Freeport.  However,  we  have  been  notified 
that,  because  of  last  minute  mechanical 
difficulty,  the  float  was  unable  to  proceed 
in  the  line  of  march.  Great  credit  is  due 
Wa-Tan-Ye  for  its  extensive  and  imagina- 
tive work  on  the  float. 

Oh,  there  we  are  —  that's  the  Home 
Bureau  float,  the  Stephenson  County 
Home  Bureau,  presenting  "A  Family  Pre- 
paring for  the  Debate,"  a  scene  from 
"Henry's  Lincoln,"  by  Louise  Albright  Ney- 
hart.  The  float  shows  an  interior  scene 
with  the  entire  family  in  busy  preparation. 

Then  comes  another  very  small  buck- 
board  type  buggy,  drawn  by  a  very  pretty 
glossy  dark  brown  horse. 

More  Western  riders  are  coming,  lots 
and  lots  of  them,  sort  of  a  sheriff's  posse, 
I  would  imagine.  The  leader  is  mounted  on 
a  very  beautiful  palomino  horse  with  a 
silver  decorated  saddle.  These  are  the  Car- 
roll County  deputy  sheriffs  —  all  of  them, 
with  their  sheriff's  deputy  patches  on  their 
arms,  beautiful  white  hats  and  magnificent 
horses.  These  horses  have  come  a  long  way 
on  what  is  now  a  warm  day,  and  you  can 
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see  the  evidence  of  their  travel  as  they  pass 
by  our  reviewing  stand.  But  they're  still 
well  disciplined,  well  in  hand,  and  ridden 
by  gentlemen  who  know  them  well.  The 
last  horse  in  the  right-hand  rank  is  particu- 
larly well  equipped.  He's  wearing  sort  of 
a  shelter  harness  which  has  silver  bangles 
hanging  from  it. 

Wahler: 

An  early  church  scene  by  the  Main 
Street  Evangelical  United  Brethren  church. 

Taylor: 

And  leading  the  singing,  the  pastor  him- 
self, with  a  lady  playing  one  of  the  old 
foot-pump  organs. 

And  then  the  Freeport  Elks  Club  with 
another  buckboard,  driven  by  Ward  Brink- 
meier,  festooned  with  beautiful  chin 
whiskers  and  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
charming  red-haired  daughters. 

"Vote  For  Old  Abe,"  the  Garrity  Drug 
Store  employees,  en  masse.  It  is  of  interest, 
by  the  way,  that  all  stores  in  Freeport  are 
closed  and  will  remain  closed  until  noon 
today.  So  many  of  our  retail  people  are 
in  the  parade. 

Here's  a  team  of  tiny,  tiny  ponies.  Wilh 
one  of  the  ponies  is  a  colt,  a  tiny  colt  that 
you  could  pick  up  in  your  arms.  There  is 
a  youngster  riding,  in  blue  jeans.  A  donkey 
is  being  pulled  behind  a  covered  wagon.  It 
is  an  entry  by  TeeLee  Popcorn.  The  pony 
colt  is  admired  by  the  crowd  —  you  can 
hear  them  laughing  and  talking. 

Here's  the  Brewster  House  lobby,  a  float 
sponsored  by  the  Sweet  Adelines,  a  beauti- 
ful reproduction  of  the  historic  lobby 
where  the  debaters  conversed  with  their 
friends. 

The  Freeport  High  School  float  is  next 
vdth  a  scene  depicting  the  great  debate, 
with  a  map  of  the  United  States  behind 
Lincoln  and  Douglas. 
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Now,  there  are  more  people  on  their  way 
to  the  debate.  "The  Girls  Link  on  to  Lin- 
coln, Their  Mothers  Were  for  Clay"  is  on 
the  banner  they're  carrying.  This  is  the 
first  section  of  the  YWCA  entry  and  is 
followed  by  a  large  wagon,  drawn  by  a 
team  driven  by  two  gentlemen  in  costume, 
all  original  1858  costumes,  very  beautiful 
ones,  and  original  1858  slogans.  "Westward 
The  Star  of  Empire  Makes  Its  Way"  is  on 
our  next  buckboard,  driven  by  a  gentleman 
in  a  large  gray  topper,  accompanied  by 
three  beautifully  dressed  ladies  in  1858 
costumes.  This  is  the  final  YWCA  section. 

We  see  a  third  section  of  the  Freeport 
Concert  Band  approaching  with  a  bass 
horn  in  the  front  rank;  perhaps  we'll  have 
some  more  music  of  the  1858  era. 

Here  is  a  pair  of  ponies,  beautiful  dapple 
grays,  drawing  a  rubber-tired  wagon. 
Slightly  out  of  keeping,  since  it  has  wire 
wheels,  but  none  the  less  very  interesting. 

"Lincoln  Approaching  the  Great  Debate 
Site,"  sponsored  by  the  Freeport  Junior 
High  School.  This  is  a  float  with  Abe 
Lincoln  riding  on  the  wagon,  as  it  is  por- 
trayed in  the  pageant. 

Now  there  is  music  by  another  section  of 
the  band.  And  you  hear  a  round  of  ap- 
plause for  the  German  band. 

Here  is  a  garden  scene,  by  Freeport 
Garden  Club,  Unit  No.  1  —  a  very  beauti- 
ful float,  with  a  young  lady  dressed  in 
1858  costume,  and  being  drawn  by  a  team 
of  lovely  little  brown  and  white  ponies. 
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Carroll: 

We're  broadcasting  direct  from  the  re- 
viewing stand,  attempting  to  describe  and 
to  do  justice  to  the  tremendous  parade 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  great  debate  held  in  Freeport  between 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Abe  Lincoln. 

The  unit  approaching  our  reviewing 
stand  now  is  sponsored  by  the  Freeport 
Post  Office  employees. 

Wahler: 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  postmaster 
in  New  Salem,  Illinois,  and  often  carried 
his  office  in  his  hat.  When  Mr.  Lincoln 
left  his  office,  he  very  often  put  letters  to 
be  delivered  in  his  hat;  thus  the  local 
citizens  started  the  legend  that  Abe  Lincoln 
carried  his  office  in  his  hat. 

Carroll: 

Actually  that  is  a  very  good  replica  of 
the  post  office,  too.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
actual  building,  but  a  good  replica. 

Here  is  a  group  of  Indians  on  their  way 
to  the  debate,  three  braves,  with  a  pony 
carrying  a  travois.  The  entry  is  sponsored 
by  Dr.  G.  V.  Besley. 


Wahler: 

Here  is  "A  Day  in  School  in  1858"  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Carroll: 

School  children  are  attending  school  as 
they  would  have  done  100  years  ago. 

Here  comes  a  group  of  Indians,  a  unit 
sponsored  by  the  Indian  Guides  of  Free- 
port,  a  YMCA  group,  the  big  chief  saluting 
the  reviewing  stand,  a  pony  carrying  a 
small  travois.  And  somewhere  in  that  group 
you'll  find  a  blond-headed  Indian  who 
belongs  to  me.  Hey,  he's  even  riding  the 
pony  there.  How  about  that,  Dave? 

Taylor: 

Oh  my,  I  don't  know  how  he  wangled 
a  pony  ride  by  the  reviewing  stand,  but 
he  did,  didn't  he? 

Carroll: 

He  did,  indeed! 

We  have  more  Indians  going  by,  lots 
of  them.  Some  very  small  Indians  seem 
to  have  fallen  somewhat  behind  the  rest 
of  the  tribe,  but  these  are  knee-high 
Indians  and  they  are  carrying  some  very 
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small  bows  and  arrows.  I  think  they're 
glad  that  the  end  of  the  parade  route  has 
been  reached. 

Taylor: 

I  think  it  is  a  long  way,  too.  The  big 
Indian  there  is  Big  Beaver,  one  of  the  little 
ones  is  Little  Beaver,  and  I  think  we're 
going  to  have  to  rename  them  as  Tired 
Beaver  and  Tireder  Beaver  by  the  end  of 
the  parade. 

The  next  entry  is  a  burro,  entered  by 
Ernest  Bunton  of  Durand. 

Carroll: 

The  Army  recruiters  have  a  float  de- 
picting "North  vs.  South."  Military  figures 
of  a  century  ago,  accompanied  by  their 
ladies  in  very  beautiful  1858  gowns,  in  a 
decorative  red,  white  and  blue  float. 

Wahler: 

This  is  another  family  in  a  carriage. 
On  their  way  to  Freeport  for  the  great 
debate,  sponsored  by  Kuehl  Jewelers. 

Carroll: 

A  carriage  with  signs  and  slogans  for 
the  Little  Giant.  Now,  a  single  marcher 
carrying  the  sign  "Me  Abe." 

Some  Western  riders  are  going  by,  car- 
rying their  flags.  These  riders  represent 
the  village  of  Kent,  as  they  did  in  1858. 

St.  Vincent's  school  —  every  one  of  them 
costumed  in  1858  period  costumes,  and  I 
trust  we  are  going  to  get  some  music. 
St.  Vincent's  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  just 
recently  organized  and  doing  a  wonderful 
job  for  the  youngsters  of  that  Freeport 
institution.  They  get  a  wonderful  hand  as 
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they  go  by.  All  the  girls  are  in  costume; 
the  boys  wear  what  I  would  imagine  to 
be  the  proper  1858  costume. 

Wahler: 

"The  Schoolroom  at  New  Salem"  is  pre- 
sented by  the  American  Association  ol 
University  Women. 

Carroll: 

The  school  scene  is  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion. The  teacher's  tall  desk,  the  wooden 
water  pail,  the  benches,  the  fireplace,  slates 
and  books  are  all  authentic.  Even  the 
benches  are  made  from  logs  from  the 
Addams  homestead  in  Cedarville.  The 
schoolmaster  and  children  are  costumed 
as  in  that  day. 

We  see  additional  horse-drawn  carriages 
down  Stephenson  street  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  Today  continues  warm  and 
pleasant  —  there's  a  little  breeze,  and  the 
crowd  swells  by  the  moment. 
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Here's  the  Humane  Society's  float,  a 
beautifully  matched  team  of  white  ponies 
with  black  heads,  pulling  a  carriage  — 
and  a  dog. 

Now  an  old-fashioned  steam  engine  of 
the  period,  and  then  a  one-horse  wagon, 
by  Bordner  Ice  Cream  Company. 

Then  come  Rainbow  Girls  —  a  square 
dance  group  of  Patchwork  Dancers  of 
the  1858  period.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  describe  any  one  of  the  costumes, 
let  alone  all  of  the  costumes  of  the  people 
who  have  gone  by  in  this  parade,  as  varied 
and  numerous  as  they  are. 

Next  are  the  Wide  Awake  Girls,  a  group 
organized  in  1858,  presented  by  Theta  Rho. 

Taylor: 

Now,  a  barbecue  on  the  courthouse 
lawn,  with  a  fire  in  the  barbecue  and  on 
the  spit  a  small  pig  that's  already  pretty 
well  cooked.  The  entry  is  by  Freeport 
Chapter  of  DeMolay. 

Here's  "Lincoln  Going  to  the  Dentist," 
entered  by  the  Dental  Technicians'  Asso- 
ciation, with  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  in  the 
chair.  "Doccie"  Snyder  is  doing  the  dental 


work;  a  nurse  is  helping  him;  and  a  young 
man,  with  a  shawl  tied  round  his  head  to 
depict  his  utter  agony,  is  waiting  for  his 
turn.  Doctor  Snyder  gets  a  wonderful 
hand,  just  a  wonderful  hand,  as  he  goes  by. 

Now  here  is  a  little  pony,  with  one  of 
the  Western  riders,  a  little  girl  with  a 
purple  and  white  outfit.  She's  adjusting 
her  cap  so  that  our  dignitaries  will  have 
the  best  possible  view  of  her  face. 

The  float  of  the  Bethany  United  Church 
of  Christ  has  a  scene  depicting  young  Abe 
before  the  fireplace,  his  mother  reading 
to  him  from  the  Holy  Bible  —  a  very  well 
received  float  indeed. 

Now,  more  families  on  their  way  to  the 
great  debate;  and  a  two-wheeled  pony 
cart! 

The  Freeport  Farm  &  Home  Store  has 
a  five-  or  six-place  buggy;  and  a  very  small 
surrey  is  presented  in  the  parade  by  Fine 
Laboratories. 

An  old,  glass-walled  funeral  coach, 
drawn  by  a  team,  is  sponsored  by  Walker 
Mortuary;  and  it  carries  a  sign,  "Let's  Bury 
Slavery  Forever." 
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That,  apparently,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
is  the  end  of  the  parade. 

It  has  been  a  marvelous  parade,  and  I 
think  the  Kiwanis  Club,  as  general  project 
committee,  has  done  a  superb  job.  I  am 
sure  Karl  Kortemeier  and  his  committee 
of  Wright,  Rolinger,  Jepsen,  Hoppock, 
Giessel  and  Hillmer  have  the  gratitude  and 
appreciation  of  this  vast  throng.  Esau  Dot- 
lich,  the  Centennial  manager,  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  this  event  in 
countless  ways. 

Here  is  the  list  of  winning  entries  just 
handed  to  me.  We  hoped  we  would  have 
this  list  before  the  conclusion  of  our 
parade  broadcast. 

Two  special  awards,  of  equal  merit,  have 
been  bestowed,  one  upon  the  Lincoln  train 
by  Micro  Switch,  and  one  upon  the  Doug- 
las train  by  Crum  &  Forster. 

In  the  open  class  for  floats,  first  place 
has  been  awarded  to  the  family  preparing 
for  the  debate,  sponsored  by  the  Stephen- 
son County  Home  Bureau;  second  place 
is  given  to  the  1858  dentist's  office,  by 
the  Dental  Technicians'  Association;  and 
third  place  is  awarded  to  the  barbecue 
scene  on  the  courthouse  lawn,  sponsored 
by  Freeport  Chapter  of  DeMolay. 

In  the  church  float  classification,  only 
one  award  has  been  given,  and  that  is 
given  to  the  1858  church  scene  with  music, 


entered   by   the    Main    Street   Evangelical 
United  Brethren  church. 

In  the  carriage  division,  the  winning 
entry  is  the  carriage  with  John  Wolf,  en- 
tered by  the  Stephenson  County  Historical 
Society;  the  second  place  award  goes  to 
the  pony  carriage  entered  by  the  Stephen- 
son County  Humane  Society;  and  the  third 
place  entry  is  the  Addams  family  buggy 
entered  by  the  Jane  Addams  Council  of 
Girl  Scouts. 

In  the  marching  division,  the  first  place 
award  is  given  to  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
of  Rockford,  sponsored  by  Hotel  Freeport; 
the  second  place,  to  the  Douglas  boosters 
of  Ogle  County;  and  the  third  place,  to 
the  suffrage  unit  entered  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

In  the  miscellaneous  division,  first  place 
is  awarded  to  the  pony  and  Indian  entry 
by  Dr.  G.  V.  Besley;  second  place,  to  the 
oxen  and  covered  wagon  entered  by  Free- 
port  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  third 
place,  to  the  covered  wagon  and  burros 
sponsored  by  the  TeeLee  Popcorn  Com- 
pany of  Shannon. 

This  concludes  our  coverage  of  the  Cen- 
tennial parade.  It  has  been  a  truly  amazing 
spectacle,  a  very  appropriate  commemora- 
tion of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  of  100 
years  ago. 


The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  is  most  greatful  to  Time,  Inc.  for 
its  courtesy  and  cooperation  in  furnishing  many  pictures  for 
The  Centennial  Parade  and  for  other  feature  events.  All  LIFE 
photos  in  this  section  are  by  Stan  Wayman  ©  1958,  Time,  Inc. 
Other  photos  in  the  parade  section  by  Dwight  Garnhart,  Harry 
Herlin,  Jean  Iserman,  Ernest  Rademaker,  Rockford  Star,  Heinz 
Vaterlaus,  Carl  Von  Buskirk  and  Charles  W.  Wilcox. 
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Postmaster    General    Summerfield 


On  March  29,  1958,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral announced  his  approval  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee  to  issue  a  series  of  four  com- 
memorative postage  stamps  honoring  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  further  announced  that  the 
first  of  the  series  would  commemorate  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  and  that  it  would 
have  its  "first  day  sale"  at  the  post  office 
at  Freeport  on  Wednesday,  August  27, 
1958. 

An  old  print  showing  Lincoln  addressing 
the  large  crowd  at  Freeport,  Illinois,  on 
August  27,  1858,  with  Douglas  standing 
behind  him,  was  used  for  the  design  of  the 
stamp;  the  design  was  released  for  publi- 
cation on  July  19,  1958. 

The  lithograph  was  based  on  a  painting 
by  Joseph  Boggs  Beale  (1841-1926)  which 
is  now  owned  by  Arthur  W.  Colen  of 
Van  Nuys,  California. 

The  "4^"  value  appeared  in  a  large 
shaded  oval  at  the  lower  left.  A  thin  rib- 
bon formed  the  border  at  the  top,  right 
and  bottom,  and  contained  the  inscription 
"Lincoln-Douglas  Debates"  across  the  top; 
"1858-1958"  at  the  right,  and  "United 
States  Postage"  at  the  bottom,  all  in  dark 
Gothic  letters.  An  initial  order  for  120  mil- 
lion of  these  stamps  was  placed,  with  print- 
ing in  sepia  by  rotary  press,  electric-eye 
perforated,    and    issued    in    sheets    of   50. 


The  stamp  was  arranged  horizontally  and 
measured  0.84  by  1.44  inches. 

Designer  of  the  stamp  was  Ervine  Metzl, 
artist  member  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's Stamp  Advisory  Committee,  who 
previously  designed  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  and  Lafayette  stamps  and 
helped  with  the  Magsaysay  and  Virginia 
of  Sagadahock  art  work.  A  free-lance  artist 
with  a  studio  in  New  York,  he  is  well 
known  as  a  book  illustrator  and  designer. 

Upon  the  request  of  philatelic  societies 
and  stamp  enthusiasts,  The  Lincoln-Doug- 
las Society  adopted  and  approved  an  of- 
ficial "first  day  cover"  —  official  envel- 
ope to  be  used  by  collectors  for  affixing 
stamps  for  first  day  cancellations.  These 
were  distributed  at  Centennial  booths  be- 
fore and  during  the  Centennial. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
Freeport  post  office  experienced  "Christ- 
mas in  August"  as  the  volume  of  requests 
for  the  stamp  and  covers  increased  tre- 
mendously day  by  day.  The  rush  of  activity 
more  than  doubled  the  Christmas  holiday 
record.  Postmaster  Tavenner  reported  735,- 
400  stamps  sold  for  the  first  day  issue  and 
373,000  first  day  cover  orders  processed. 
In  addition  to  a  special  crew  and  special 
cancelling  equipment  sent  from  Washing- 
ton, over  forty  auxiliary  workers  were 
hired  locally  for  the  rush.  Additional  rooms 
were  taken   over  on  the   second   floor  of 
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the  post  office  building  and  in  the  base- 
ment, and  assembly  line  processes  adopted 
to  cope  with  the  avalanche  of  orders. 

During  the  week  prior  to  the  issue  date, 
scores  of  stamp  dealers  and  cover  vendors 
arrived  in  Freeport.  All  during  Centennial 
Week  their  commerce  was  active  and 
conspicuous.  North  Van  Buren  Avenue, 
from  Stephenson  to  Exchange,  was  closed 
off  to  enable  them,  and  other  somenir 
dealers,  to  set  up  their  stands. 

Several  large  Freeport  firms  prepared 
specially  designed  en\elopes,  with  their 
own  return,  to  contain  matter  descriptixe 
of  the  Centennial.  These  were  mailed  with 
the  special  stamp  to  many  thousands  of 
agents  and  customers  on  August  27. 

All  of  this  activity  served  not  only  to 
focus  increased  nationwide  attention  upon 


the  commemoration  of  the  Freeport  debate 
but  also  to  emphasize  the  tremendous  his- 
torical significance  of  the  clash  between 
the  Rail  Splitter  and  the  Little  Giant  a 
century  ago. 

On  June  24,  1958,  Postmaster  General 
Sunnnerfield  announced  his  plan  to  be  in 
Freeport  on  Wednesdav',  August  27,  1958, 


In   front  of   the    reviewing    stand    for   the    stamp   ceremony. 
—  Herlin  Photo 


Governor  Stratton  and  Governor  Thomson 

to  preside  at  the  ceremony  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  the  first  Lincoln- 
Douglas  stamp.  Summerfield  has  had  a 
long  and  active  business  and  political  ca- 
reer. He  was  National  Committee  Chair- 
man during  the  Eisenhower  campaign  in 
1952.  On  January  20,  1953,  he  was  nomin- 
ated by  President  Eisenhower  to  be  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate 
the  following  day. 


Mayor   Kunlcle,  Senator  Dirksen,  Senator  Douglas 
and  Congressman  Allen 


However,  on  August  23,  1958,  Postmaster 
General  Summerfield  was  forced,  because 
of  sudden  and  serious  illness,  to  cancel 
his  scheduled  appearance.  He  named  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  E.  George 
Siedle  to  be  present  in  his  place.  The  stamp 
ceremony  and  presentation  of  albums  was 
held  at  the  reviewing  stand,  in  front  of 
the  Masonic  Temple,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  parade,  on  debate  day,  August  27, 
1958. 


Ceremonies  In  Connection  With  The  First  Day  Sale 
Of  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Commemorative  Stamp 


John  Resh,  Vice  President 
The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society: 

In  observance  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  on 
February  12,  1959,  and  in  commemoration 
of  Lincoln's  contributions  to  his  country 
from  1858  to  1865,  the  United  States 
Government  will  issue  a  series  of  four 
postage  stamps.  The  first  stamp  is  in  honor 
of  the  debates  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  In 
recognition  of  the  Freeport  debate,  the 
second  in  the  series  of  seven,  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  events  in  the  life  of 
the  Great  Emancipator,  the  first  stamp 
has  had  its  first  day  sale  at  the  Freeport 
post  office  today. 

It  is  my  privilege  at  this  time  to  intro- 
duce the  Honorable  E.  George  Siedle, 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 


States.  Mr.  Siedle  is  a  native  of  our  state, 
having  been  bom  in  Chicago.  He  was 
previously  director  of  traffic  for  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  which  is  located  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General  for  four  years.  Mr. 
Siedle  will  speak  on  the  significance  and 
the  reasons  for  the  issuance  of  the  com- 
memorative stamp,  and  will  present  albums 
of  the  stamp  to  distinguished  Americans 
present  on  this  occasion. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Hon.  E. 
George  Siedle,  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  E.  George  Siedle 
Assistant  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States: 

Governor  Stratton,  Governor  Thomson, 
Senators  Dirksen  and  Douglas,  Congress- 
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men  of  various  Illinois  Districts,  personal 
representatives  of  the  Governors  of  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Mayors  of  Free- 
port,  Ottawa  and  Galesburg,  Illinois  State 
Officials,  Acting  Postmaster  Tavenner, 
honored  guests  and  friends. 

Next  year,  on  February  the  12th,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  will  honor  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  time,  the 
sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  grateful  tribute  to 
this  providential  leader,  whose  eminent 
(lualities  met  the  needs  of  this  nation 
during  a  dark  hour  in  its  history,  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  will 
issue  four  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  post- 
age stamps.  The  first  of  these  commemo- 
rative stamps  is  being  issued  today  in  Free- 
port,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  second  of 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  held  during 
the  Senate  race  of  a  century  ago.  The  de- 
bate here  in  Freeport,  on  August  27,  1858, 
which  historians  generally  regard  as  the 
most  memorable  of  the  series,  and  the 
others  in  Ottawa,  Jonesboro,  Charleston, 
Galesburg,  Quincy,  and  Alton,  placed  be- 
fore the  people  of  this  pivotal  State  of 
Illinois,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  nation,  the 
contrasting  positions  of  the  candidates  on 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  the  right  of 
the  federal  government  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  nation,  and  its  determination 
to  uphold  its  authority.  In  this  campaign 
for  a  United  States  Senate  seat,  the  then 
relatively  unknown  lawyer,  circuit  rider, 
one-term  Congressman  and  former  village 
postmaster,  Abraham  Lincoln,  opposed  a 
nationally  known  and  widely  respected 
United  States  Senator  seeking  reelection, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  affectionately  known 
as  "The  Little  Giant."  On  June  Ig,  1858, 
candidate  Lincoln,  accepting  his  party's 
nomination  for  the  Senate?,  in  an  inspired. 


prophetic  speech,  said,  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this 
government  cannot  permanently  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect 
the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  I  do  not  expect 
the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one 
thing  or  all  the  other." 

Senator  Douglas,  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
recently  enacted  Kansas-Nebraska  law, 
favored  opening  federal  territories,  not  yet 
organized  as  states,  to  slavery.  On  the  other 
hand,  candidate  Lincoln,  of  the  newly 
formed  Republican  party,  believed  that 
it  was  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  United 
States  territories. 

People  from  all  parts'  of  Illinois,  some 
arriving  in  the  new  fandangled  railroad 
sleeping  cars,  gathered  in  Freeport  to  hear 
Douglas,  one  of  the  most  famed  orators  of 
his  day,  and  the  back  country  lawyer,  long 
Abraham  Lincoln,  debate  the  issues  facing 
a  troubled  nation.  The  newspaper  reports 
of  the  event  estimated  that  as  many  as 
fifteen  thousand  people  were  present  here 
one  hundred  years  ago,  an  outstanding 
gathering  for  those  times.  The  weather, 
unlike  today,  was  not  good.  It  was  misty 
and  damp,  but  the  crowd  stayed  for  three 
hours,  standing  or  sitting,  as  these  two 
candidates  for  high  office  explained  their 
respective  views  and  questioned  each 
other. 

In  answer  to  one  of  Senator  Douglas' 
questions  regarding  the  abolishment  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr. 
Lincoln  answered,  "I  confess  I  am  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  see  Congress  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and,  in  the 
language  of  Henry  Clay,  sweep  from  our 
cabin  that  foul  blot  upon  our  nation." 

In  the  second  interrogatory  of  the  debate 
here  at  Freeport,  Douglas,  in  reply  to 
Lincoln's    famous    question,    inadvertently 
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focused  attention  on  the  morality  of  slav- 
ery and  the  basic  difference  between  the 
policies  each  advocated.  Senator  Douglas 
went  on  to  win  reelection  from  Illinois  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  but  two  years 
later,  in  1860,  he  was  defeated  for  the 
Presidency  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln's  emergence  into  national  prom- 
inence on  his  path  to  the  White  House  was 
in  large  measure  due  to  the  prestige  and 
moral  stature  he  won  for  himself  during 
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Presentation   of   Albums   by   Assistant   Postmaster   General 
E.  George  Siedle 


these  debates  which  we  commemorate  to- 
day. As  the  upholder  of  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution,  Lincoln  gave  convincing 
proof  at  this  time  that  he  already  had  a 
freedom  and  skill  in  the  choice  and  com- 
bination of  words  which  were  to  eventually 
make  him  the  most  convincing  speaker  of 
his  day  and  assure  a  permanent  place  in 
literature  for  many  of  his  speeches. 
Throughout  this  senatorial  campaign,  Lin- 
coln's clearness,  his  sense  of  proportion, 
and  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  his  state- 
ments gave  a  classic  quality  to  the  deep 
human  feeling  and  the  persuasive  elo- 
quence which  characterized  his  major  pub- 
lic statements. 

This  man  was  truly  great.  He  was  liter- 
ally nourished  in  poverty  and  educated  in 
adversity.  He  rose  to  the  loftiest  heights 
and  the  most  influential  position,  relying 
solely  on  his  own  merits,  his  own  generous 
deeds  and  the  moral  grandeur  of  his  con- 
victions. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  proud  to  offer  to 
the  people  of  this  nation  and  the  world 
this  new  series  of  stamps  honoring  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The  design  of  this  Lincoln-Douglas 
stamp  is  taken  from  an  old  print  showing 
Lincoln  addressing  an  outdoor  crowd,  with 
Senator  Douglas  standing  behind  him.  Mr. 
Ervine  Metzl,  a  member  of  the  Post  Office 
Department's  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee,  designed  this  stamp,  and  the 
finished  work  is  a  credit  to  his  proficiency. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  million  of  these 
stamps   have   been    authorized.    After   the 


Presentation  of  Plaque  by 
George  Morey    Jr. 


first  day  sale  today,  here  in  Freeport,  they 
go  on  sale  in  all  of  the  nation's  36,605  post 
offices.  We  believe  the  issuance  of  this 
stamp,  and  the  three  others  to  follow  in  the 
Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Series,  will  help 
focus  renewed  attention  on  the  great  char- 
acter and  the  noble  deeds  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent albums  of  these  stamps,  autographed 
by  your  Postmaster  General,  to  a  group 
of  distinguished  Americans.  The  first  al- 
bum of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  stamps 
is  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  The  Postmaster 
General  will  deliver  it  to  him  personally 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  with  your  com- 
pliments and  best  wishes. 

(Albums  were  then  presented  to  the  Governor 
of  IHinois,  Hon.  William  G.  Stratton;  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas;  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen; 
Congressman  Leo  E.  Allen,  of  the  16th  District; 
Hon.  Vernon  Thomson,  Governor  of  Wisconsin; 
Congressman  Noah  M.  Mason,  of  the  15th  District, 
representing  Ottawa;  Congressman  Kenneth  J. 
Gray,  of  the  2,5th  District,  representing  Jonesboro; 
Congressman  F.  Jay  Nimtz,  of  the  Third  District, 
Indiana;  Hon.  Wm.  G.  Tyrell,  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  Averill 
Harriman;  Hon.  Roy  T.  Combs,  Auditor  of  Indi- 
ana, and  the  personal  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana,  Harold  W.  Handley;  Hon. 
Andrew  Frommelt,  the  personal  representative  of 
the  Governor  of  Iowa,  H.  C.  Loveless;  Hon.  Glen 
F.  Kunkle,  mayor  of  Freeport;  Hon.  Fred  Eichel- 
kraut,  mayor  of  Ottawa;  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Small, 
mayor  of  Galesburg;  Hon.  Charles  F.  Carpentier, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  Hon. 
Latham  Castle,  Attorney  General  of  Illinois;  Hon. 
Elbert  S.  Smith,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  State 
of  Illinois;  Hon.  Vernon  Nickell,  Illinois  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction;  Hon.  Robert  J. 
Schmelzle,  president  of  The  Lincoln-Douglas 
Society;  Hon.  Theron  Tavenner,  acting  postmaster 
of  Freeport;  and  Hon.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry, 
director  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation.) 

Mr.  Resh: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Siedle.  The  Freeport 
Skilled  Trades  and  Crafts  have  prepared  a 
plaque  to  be  presented  to  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Arthur  E.  Summerfield.  Mr.  George 
Morey  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  will,  on  behalf 


of  the  postal  clerks,  make  the  presentation 
at  this  time  to  the  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  the  Hon.  E.  George  Siedle.  Mr. 
Morey. 

George  Morey  Jr.: 

Assistant  Postmaster  General  Siedle,  I 
present  this  gold  plaque  to  you  for  Post- 
master General  Summerfield  in  deep  ap- 
preciation of  his  continued  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  postal  service.  This  plaque  is 
given  by  the  members  of  Local  117,  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
Freeport,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Siedle: 

In  accepting  this  beautiful  plaque  on  be- 
half of  the  Postmaster  General,  I  am  confi- 
dent of  two  things:  First,  his  deep  appre- 
ciation of  your  friendship  and  your  loyalty 
which  this  plaque  exemplifies;  and,  second, 
his  sincere  regret  at  his  inability  to  be  here 
and  to  tell  you  so  himself.  The  Post  Office 
Department  is  paying  tribute  today  to  a 
great  American,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Local 
117,  National  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
is  paying  tribute,  through  this  plaque,  to 
another  great  American,  Arthur  E.  Sum- 
merfield. History  will  record  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  postmaster  generals  of  all 
time,  if  not  the  greatest.  He  has  deep 
human  feeling  and  understanding  and  the 
courage  to  fight  for  his  convictions,  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  He  has 
been  the  postal  workers'  friend  and  cham- 
pion in  numerous  ways  that  have  made 
their  lives  more  pleasant,  the  surface  has 
been  merely  scratched  in  the  things  he 
would  do  for  you  postal  workers  and  for 
the  patrons  of  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Service.  So  again,  George,  may  I  say  "thank 
you"  for  this  plaque  on  behalf  of  Postmas- 
ter General  Summerfield. 
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LOUIS  SUDLER 
BARITONE 


The  thousands  of  spectators  at  the  Cen- 
tennial speaking  exercises  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  August  27,  heard  the  National 
Anthem  sung  by  a  nationally  known  artist. 
Louis  Sudler,  American  baritone,  is  a  man 
of  many  interests,  which  have  contributed 
to  his  artistry  and  his  popularity. 


Since  childhood,  he  has  studied  all 
phases  of  music,  first  the  piano,  then 
stringed  instruments,  harmony,  counter- 
point, and  composition.  For  the  past  fifteen 


years,  he  has  worked  continuously  on  con- 
cert, operatic,  and  oratorio  repertoires,  and 
has  perfected  his  diction  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian  and  Spanish  by  further  work 
in  the  countries  where  these  languages 
are  spoken.  In  addition  to  his  musical  edu- 
cation, he  attended  the  Chicago  Latin 
School,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Hotch- 
kiss  School  and  Yale  University  with 
honors.  Sudler  made  his  operatic  debut 
with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company 
in  1945,  and  sang  leading  roles  with  the 
company  for  two  seasons  opposite  many  of 
the  nation's  leading  artists.  He  has  ap- 
peared in  concerts  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  oratorio 
societies.  He  has  been  a  frequent  guest 
with  major  symphony  orchestras. 

Sudler  has  appeared  on  all  principal 
networks  over  radio  and  television,  and 
played  to  one  of  the  world's  largest  audi- 
ences by  singing  the  National  Anthem  on 
opening  night  of  the  last  two  Republican 
National  Conventions  and  later  during  the 
Chicago  convention  as  soloist  with  the 
Paulist  Choir. 

The  rich  timbre  of  his  voice  and  his 
personal  background  have  contributed  to 
make  famous  his  portrayal  of  the  National 
Anthem,  which  he  has  sung  at  many  func- 
tions of  national  prominence.  In  recognition 
of  these  services  the  American  Legion  re- 
cently presented  him  with  a  replica  of  the 
"STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER"  contain- 
ing fifteen  stars  and  fifteen  stripes,  which 
flew  over  Fort  McHenry. 

Sudler  has  sung  the  Star- Spangled  Ban- 
ner at  special  functions  honoring  such  per- 
sonages as  President  Eisenhower,  Adlai 
Stevenson,  General  MacArthur  (on  his  re- 
turn from  Japan),  the  late  Senator  Taft 
and  their  Majesties,  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Greece. 
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In  Commemoration  of 

THE   FREEPORT  DEBATE 

Between  Abraham   Lincoln  and 

Stephen  A.   Douglas 

August  27,    1858 

Held  on  the  Centennial   of  the 

Debate  at  the  Debate  Site,  at 

3:00  P.M.  on  August  27,    1958 

Robert  J.  Schmelzle,  President, 
The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society: 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
On  behalf  of  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society, 
I  welcome  you  to  this  memorable  and 
meaningful  Centennial  observance  of  the 
Freeport  debate.  We  turn  today  from  the 
crises  of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  crisis 
of  100  years  ago  —  the  journey  from  this 
city  in  northwestern  Illinois  to  Appomattox. 
We  hope  and  pray  that  this  commemora- 
tion may  be  enriching  and  rewarding  to 
all,  and  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  our 
highest  patriotic  traditions. 

The  presentation  of  colors  was  by  the 
American  Legion  Post  No.  139.  The 
national  anthem  was  sung  by  Mr.  Louis 
Sudler,  accompanied  by  the  Freeport  Con- 
cert Band. 

The  invocation  will  be  given  by  the 
Reverend  Clayborn  Salter.  Reverend  Sal- 
ter. 

Rev.  Clayborn  Salter,  Pastor, 
St.  Paul  Baptist  Church: 

Shall  we  bow  our  heads?  Our  Father 
in  Heaven,  we  are  grateful  to  Thee  for 
Thy  many  kind  expressions  of  love  toward 
us.  We  thank  Thee  because  we  realize  that 
in  Thee  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,  and  without  Thee  we  can  do  noth- 
ing. We  thank  Thee  for  this  great  coun- 
try in  which  we  live.  We  thank  Thee  for 


the  great  principles  for  which  it  stands. 
We  thank  Thee  for  these  governmental 
representatives  who  are  here  today.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  service  which  they  have 
rendered,  and  we  ask  for  them  strength 
and  courage  for  the  task  which  lies  ahead. 
And  our  Lord,  as  we  stand  here  on  these 
sacred  grounds,  may  our  hearts  be  re- 
freshed as  we  think  of  the  great  event 
that  was  set  in  motion  by  that  great  leader 
and  strong  man,  Mr.  Lincoln.  Oh  God,  help 
us  today  to  realize  that  in  the  heart  of 
every  human  being  there  is  a  desire  for 
justice  and  liberty.  Oh  God,  as  we  think 
back  over  the  road  of  100  years,  we  realize 
that  this  road  has  not  been  easy.  Much 
sweat  and  blood  have  been  sprinkled  along 
the  way,  but  truly  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  freedom.  But,  Lord,  as 
we  stand  here  and  look  over  our  world 
today,  and  as  we  observe  so  many  ugly 
scenes  of  racial  hatred  and  prejudice 
which  have  marred  our  beautiful  land, 
we  cannot  help  but  say,  Oh  Lord,  how 
long,  how  long;  how  long.  Oh  Lord, 
shall  evil  prejudice  and  injustice  stretch 
their  wings  over  this  fair  land  of  ours? 

Oh  God,  help  us  to  know  that  justice  is 
the  business  of  all  of  us.  Help  us  all.  Oh 
God,  to  catch  hold  of  the  rope  of  freedom 
and  pull  together  by  the  grace  of  God, 
that  we  may  ring  the  bell  of  justice  so  loud 
that  it  will  be  heard  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  from  the  North  to  the  South,  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
world.  And  Thy  name.  Oh  God,  shall  have 
the  praise,  for  we  ask  it  in  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 

Mr.  Schmelzle: 

I  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  the 
Hon.  Glen  F.  Kunkle,  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Freeport.  Mayor  Kunkle. 
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Hon.  Glen  F.  Kunkle,  Mayor, 
City  of  Freeport: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  As  mayor  of  Free- 
port,  I  welcome  you  to  the  city  in  which 
two  men  of  Illinois  made  history  on 
August  27,  1858.  Illinois  gave  to  the  nation 
at  that  time  a  great  senator  and  a  man  who 
was  to  lead  this  country  through  its  great- 
est peril,  the  Civil  War.  When  they  came 
here,  this  was  a  town  of  5,000  popula- 
tion. Here  were  men  like  Thomas  J. 
Turner,  who  introduced  Lincoln  at  the  1858 
debate,  our  first  mayor.  Turner  came  into 
this  community  when  it  was  still  wilder- 
ness, in  1836,  when  he  was  of  the  age  of 
21  years,  and  became  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  Illinois  of  his  day. 
Others  who  came  here  in  the  early  years 
left  their  home  lands  to  help  build  a  new 
community  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile 
farm  lands  and  the  untouched  forest.  In 
preparing  for  this  Centennial,  we  have 
been  looking  back  with  pride  to  the  men 
who  made  this  city  with  their  own  hands. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  looking 
forward,  and,  in  the  same  spirit,  Freeport 
has  a  city  plan.  It  has  been  building 
schools,  improving  its  beautiful  parks.  It 
has  one  of  the  best  programs  in  the  state 
for  saving  the  elms  which  shade  our  beau- 
tiful homes  and  streets.  It  has  extended 
the  city  limits  and  city  services.  It  has 
enlisted  many  citizens  on  public  commis- 
sions to  aid  the  city  council  in  developing 
projects  to  meet  the  city's  needs,  all  this 
being  done  in  a  non-partisan  effort  of 
civic  service.  We  hope  that  you  will  visit 
our  schools  and  our  parks,  shop  in  our 
stores  and  visit  our  industrial  plants.  Then 
we  hope,  when  you  go  away,  you  will 
remember  Freeport  as  a  town  with  a  great 
inheritance,  a  city  with  a  past  and  a  great 
future,  a  good  place  in  which  to  live. 


Mr.  Schmelzle: 

Congressman  Leo  Allen  is  a  native  of 
Jo  Daviess  County,  was  born  in  Elizabeth, 
Illinois,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  served  in  France  with  the  armed 
forces  during  World  War  I,  and  has  rep- 
resented this  District  in  Congress  for 
25  years,  since  1933.  I  have  the  privilege 
of  presenting  Congressman  Leo  E.  Allen, 
of  the  16th  District  of  Illinois.  Congress- 
man Allen. 

Hon.  Leo  E.  Allen, 
Congressman  from  Illinois: 

Governor  Stratton,  Senators  Douglas 
and  Dirksen,  and  friends.  I  certainly  re- 
joice with  you  people  of  Freeport  today  on 
this  most  marvelous  occasion.  We  are 
mighty  proud  of  you  and  we  are  even 
happy  with  the  weather.  I  certainly  know 
that  I'm  speaking  the  sentiments  of  all.  Bob 
has  asked  me  to  present  some  of  our 
visitors  today,  so  as  I  read  this  list  will  you 
kindly  stand,  and  will  you  all  refrain  from 
applauding  until  I  have  introduced  the 
list. 

(Congressman  Allen  then  introduced:  The  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General,  E.  George  Siedle; 
Congressman  Kenneth  J.  Gray  of  Illinois;  Con- 
gressman Frederick  Schwengel  of  Iowa;  Con- 
gressman F.  Jay  Nimtz  of  Indiana;  Justice  Byron 
O.  House,  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court;  Secre- 
tary of  State  Charles  Carpentier;  Attorney  General 
Latham  Castle;  State  Auditor  Elbert  Smith;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  Vernon  Nickell; 
Mr.  William  Tyrell,  representative  of  Governor 
Harriman  of  Nev^'  York;  Mr.  Roy  Combs,  rep- 
resentative of  Governor  Handley  of  Indiana;  Rep. 
Andrew  Frommelt,  representative  of  Governor 
Loveless  of  Iowa;  Senator  Marvin  F.  Burt;  Sena- 
tor David  Davis;  Representative  George  S.  Brydia; 
Representative  Harold  Widmer;  Representative 
John  K.  Morris;  Mr.  Joseph  Shelly,  chairman  of 
the  Stephenson  County  Board  of  Supervisors; 
Sheriff  Walter  Engels,  of  Stephenson  County; 
and   Mr.   Ralph   Newman.) 

Mr.  Schmelzle: 

Thank  you,  Congressman  Allen.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  will  speak  to 
us  on  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Senator  Paul 
Douglas    is    a    native    of    Massachusetts, 
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served  for  many  years,  from  1920  until 
1948,  as  a  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  a  former  alder- 
man in  the  Chicago  city  council,  was  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps 
on  overseas  duty  in  World  War  II,  and 
has  served  as  United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois  since  1948.  Senator  Douglas. 

Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senator  from  Illinois: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Stratton,  Sen- 
ator Dirksen,  Congressman  Allen,  friends 
and  fellow-Illinoisans. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  invited  to  speak 
this  afternoon,  and  to  say  a  few  words  in 
commemoration  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
who  was  Senator  from  Illinois  for  14  years, 
and  who  at  the  time  he  spoke  here  100 
years  ago  was  far  more  famous  than 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  a  natural  desire  to  magnify  the  quali- 
ties of  our  noble  politician-saint,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  there  has  been  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  disparage  and  to  depreciate 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  his  opponent.  As 
Lincoln  has  been  popularly  cast  in  the  role 
of  hero,  what  is  more  inevitable  for  those 
who  love  sharp  contrasts  than  to  assign 
Douglas  the  part  of  villain.  So,  in  discuss- 
ing these  memorable  debates  in  which,  a 
century  ago,  Illinois'  two  ablest  sons 
struggled  across  hot  prairies,  and  which 
were  in  fact  the  ideological  prelude  to 
the  Civil  War,  many  writers  and  orators, 
swayed  by  a  sense  of  drama,  and  at  times, 
I  suspect,  by  partisan  feeling,  have  gener- 
ally  drawn   a   sharp   comparison  between 


a  Douglas  who  was  pictured  as  squat,  ar- 
rogant, morally  obtuse  and  none  too  bright, 
and  the  tall,  majestic,  all-comprehending 
Lincoln. 

My  friends,  this  is  a  grave  distortion 
of  the  truth,  and,  without  disparaging  Lin- 
coln in  the  slightest,  I  hope  that  in  the 
few  minutes  at  my  disposal  I  may  put 
the  debaters  in  a  more  accurate  perspec- 
tive. In  the  first  place,  Douglas'  energy 
and  ability  were  such  as  to  make  him  a 
foeman  worthy  of  Lincoln's  steel.  No  neu- 
tral can  study  the  debates,  including  the 
preliminary  Chicago,  Bloomington  and 
Springfield  speeches,  without  concluding 
that  Douglas  was  very  often  the  superior; 
and  it  is  well  to  remember,  although  one 
would  not  have  inferred  that  from  the 
cards  which  were  borne  this  morning,  that 
it  was  Douglas  and  not  Lincoln  who  won 
the  election  of  1858. 

Born  in  Vermont  in  1813,  Douglas  came 
to  Illinois  at  the  age  of  20  with  but  a  single 
dollar  in  his  pocket.  After  teaching  school 
at  Winchester  for  a  few  months,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  shortly  before  he  was 
21.  A  few  months  afterward,  he  was  chosen 
state's  attorney  of  Morgan  County.  Elected 
to  the  legislature  at  the  age  of  23,  he  served 
with  Lincoln  at  Vandalia,  where  he  made 
a  distinctly  better  legislative  record  than 
the  latter.  At  27,  he  became  secretary  of 
state  for  Illinois,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  youngest  judge  ever  to  serve  on  our 
state  supreme  court.  In  1843,  at  the  age 
of  30,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
three  years  afterward  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 
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As  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster  and  Benton 
faded  from  the  scene,  Douglas  became 
the  intellectual  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  voice  of  young  America  and  of  western 
expansion.  He  barely  missed  being  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency  in  1856,  and  when 
he  appeared  on  this  platform  an  even  cen- 
tury ago,  he  was  the  foremost  statesman  of 
the  Union. 

Douglas  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  advo- 
cate of  western  expansion.  He  had  sup- 
ported the  Mexican  War  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  what  is  now  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California  and  Nevada.  He  had 
worked  aggressively  for  an  Oregon  treaty 
which  would  bring  the  Pacific  Northwest 
under  the  American  flag,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  all  of  North 
America,  including  Canada  and  Mexico, 
and  indeed  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean, 
would  be  joined  to  us  in  political  union, 
with  continental  free  trade  and  democratic 
institutions  prevailing  for  all.  To  cement 
such  a  union,  and  to  bind  the  various 
regions  of  the  country  together,  he  was 
the  moving  spirit  in  putting  through  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  originally 
ran  from  Freeport  and  Galena  in  the  North 
(and  later,  taking  in  Chicago  as  a  way 
station)  to  New  Orleans  in  the  South.  He 
designed  this  to  tie  the  Middle  West  to- 
gether with  the  lower  Mississippi  States 
and  the  Gulf  States.  In  doing  so,  Douglas 
avoided  the  later  abuses  and  scandals  of 
the  railway  grants  of  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties, and  gave  to  the  State  of  Illinois  its 
share  of  the  revenues  of  the  road  and  a 
voice  in  its  control. 


Then  he  pushed  through  legislation  for 
a  railroad  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  order  to  connect  the  Middle 
with  the  Far  West.  It  was  here  that 
Douglas  helped  to  set  in  play  the  forces 
which  were  his  ultimate  undoing,  for  the 
immediate  question  of  the  late  forties  and 
of  the  fifties  was  whether  the  new  terri- 
tories which  were  being  acquired  were  to 
be  slave  or  free,  although  the  ultimate 
issue  was  no  less  than  the  fate  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

The  Southern  fire-eaters  wanted  to  ex- 
tend slavery  into  the  North,  and  Tombs 
of  Georgia  boasted  that  he  was  going  to 
call  the  roll  of  his  slaves  from  the  foot 
of  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  The  Northern 
Abolitionists,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted 
slavery  to  be  abolished  in  the  South.  If 
either  of  these  groups  was  to  fail  in  its 
objectives,  each  preferred  secession  and 
separation  to  union  inside  a  divided  coun- 
try. Midway  between  these  groups,  stood 
Douglas.  As  a  compromise,  he  proposed 
that  the  people  of  the  newly  established 
territories  should  have  the  right  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  wished 
to  legalize  slavery  and  that  the  federal 
government  should  preserve  strict  neutral- 
ity between  the  factions. 

To  obtain  Southern  support  for  his  west- 
ern railway,  he  got  Congress,  in  1854,  to 
pass  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  which  re- 
pealed the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820. 
That  Compromise  had  prohibited  slavery 
in  new  territories  north  of  the  extension 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri,  but 
Douglas   now   opened   up   all  these   terri- 
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tories  to  local  option  on  the  question  of 
slavery  and  its  extension. 

While  disclaiming  any  moral  concern 
over  the  question  of  slavery,  and  stating 
that  he  did  not  care  whether  slavery  was 
voted  up  or  down,  Douglas  nevertheless 
insisted  on  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
territories  to  make  a  free  choice,  and  upon 
the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  be 
neutral  in  fact  as  well  as  in  word.  When 
the  Buchanan  administration  violated  this 
principle  and,  with  the  aid  of  armed  bands 
from  Missouri,  tried  to  jam  a  pro-slavery 
constitution  down  the  throats  of  the  people 
from  Kansas,  Douglas  broke  with  Buchan- 
an and  fought  with  all  his  strength  for 
fair  play  and  free  elections.  In  the  sena- 
torial election  of  1858,  he  was,  therefore, 
being  opposed  by  the  Buchanan  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  by  the  newly  founded 
Republican  party  under  its  leader,  Lin- 
coln. These  latter  two  groups,  the  Buchan- 
an Democrats  and  the  Republicans,  widely 
divided  as  they  were  in  their  ultimate  aims, 
were  nevertheless  united  in  1858  in  a 
common  effort  to  end  the  political  career 
of  Douglas. 

Lincoln's  opposition  was  of  course  deep- 
er than  any  personal  rivalry,  intense  as 
was  that  rivalry  between  the  two  men. 
Like  Douglas,  he  occupied  a  middle 
ground  between  the  two  sets  of  extremists, 
but,  unlike  Douglas,  he  maintained  that 
the  federal  government  should  not  merely 
be  neutral.  He  contended  that  since  slav- 
ery was  wrong,  it  should  prevent  its  exten- 
sion into  the  territories.  By  thus  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  slavery  into  new  terri- 
tory, Lincoln  believed  that  the  economic 
waste  of  that  institution  would  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  freeing  of  the  slaves 
in  the  South,  but  he  wanted  this  to  be  done 
peacefully,  voluntarily  and  with  full  com- 
pensation to  the  owners. 

These,  then,  were  the  momentous  issues 


which  a  century  ago  were  being  threshed 
out  on  the  prairies  of  our  beloved  state, 
and  which  faced  the  debaters  here  on  this 
very  spot.  For  it  was  here  that  Lincoln 
asked  Douglas  the  crucial  question,  the 
number  two  question  of  the  series  of  four, 
as  to  how  Douglas  could  reconcile  the 
Dred  Scott  Decision,  that  slaveowners 
could  take  their  slaves  into  free  territories 
and  possibly  even  into  free  states,  with 
Douglas'  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of 
popular  sovereignty.  Douglas'  instant  re- 
ply was  that  by  local  police  ordinances  and 
by  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  the  Dred 
Scott  Decision  could  be  made  inoperative 
in  the  territories.  This  won  for  him  the 
Senatorial  election  of  1858,  but  his  an- 
swer split  the  Democratic  party  between 
its  Northern  and  its  Southern  wing  and  led 
to  his  own  defeat  in  1860  as  the  presiden- 
tial candidate  of  the  Northern  section. 

It  was  in  this  latter  election  of  1860  that 
Douglas  rose  to  true  greatness.  Seeing  that 
his  defeat  was  inevitable,  he  toured  the 
South  and  begged  them  not  to  secede.  If 
they  would  only  let  the  issue  be  freely 
decided  in  the  frontier,  he  argued,  this 
devisive  issue  could  then  be  insulated  from 
the  main  stream  of  the  nation's  political 
life  so  that  the  Union  could  thus  be  pre- 
served. But  neither  the  North  nor  the 
South  would  listen.  The  North  went  for 
Lincoln  and  the  South  for  Breckinridge, 
and  then  the  South  seceded  rather  than 
live  under  the  presidency  of  a  hated  North- 
erner. When  this  issue  was  presented  to 
the  nation,  Douglas  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment.  He  pledged  his  support  to  his 
rival,  Lincoln,  and  went  on  an  extended 
speaking  trip  through  southern  Ohio, 
southern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  to  rally  the 
Democrats  behind  the  Union  cause.  In 
this,  he  was  largely  successful,  and  he  even 
brought  over  such  violent  Southern  sym- 
pathizers   as    John    A.    Logan    and    John 
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McClernand,  who  became  Union  generals, 
the  former  one  of  the  most  violent  wavers 
of  the  bloody  shirt  after  the  Civil  War. 
But  worn  out  by  heat,  overexhaustion  and 
strain,  Douglas  succumbed  to  a  fever  and 
died  more  or  less  penniless  on  June  3,  1861, 
at  the  early  age  of  48. 

Lacking  the  moral  nobility  of  Lincoln, 
Douglas  nevertheless  deserves  well  of  our 
country,  deserves  much  more  of  our  coun- 
try than  we  have  been  willing  to  accord. 
A  passionate  fighter  for  American  unity, 
his  body  lies  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  into  the  coolness  of  his  tomb,  the 
stormy  waters  of  the  inland  sea  send  at 
times  their  clamor.  I  like  to  think  that 
he  would  have  had  it  thus,  and  that  his 
fiery  spirit  would  take  pride  in  his  last 
words  for  his  children,  which  are  engraved 
upon  the  base  of  his  monument,  "Tell 
them  to  obey  the  laws  and  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Schmelzle: 

Senator  Dirksen  will  speak  to  us  on 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Senator  Dirksen  is  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  is  a  native 
of  this  state,  served  in  the  Army  overseas 
during  World  War  I,  and  served  16 
years  in  Congress  as  representative  of 
his  district.  He  retired  from  Congress  vol- 
untarily, thereafter  was  elected  Senator, 
and  has  been  our  United  States  Senator 
since  1950.  Senator  Dirksen. 

Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
Senator  from  Illinois: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Stratton,  my 
colleague.  Senator  Douglas,  my  House 
colleagues.  Congressman  Allen,  Congress- 
man Nimtz,  Congressman  Gray,  Mr. 
Mayor,  and,  shall  I  say,  my  fellow  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Today,  in  this  inspiring  communion,  let 
me  salute  one  whom  I  regard  as  the  mag- 


nificent missionary,  Abraham  Lincoln.  A 
missionary  is  one  with  a  mission.  It  is 
customary  to  think  of  a  missionary  as  one 
who  goes  forth  to  propagate  a  religious 
faith.  Very  naturally  we  think  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  Moses,  of  Buddha,  of  Francis 
Xavier,  Father  Marquette,  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  others.  But  a  missionary  can  be 
more  than  this.  A  missionary  could  be  a 
dedicated  group,  like  the  Crusaders.  A 
missionary  could  be  a  nation  under  in- 
spired leadership.  It  could  be  an  institu- 
tion, or  it  could  be  an  individual.  The 
mission  might  be  in  any  field  of  human 
activity.  The  Roman  emperors,  leading 
their  legions,  were  missionaries  of  con- 
quest. The  French,  under  Napoleon,  were 
missionaries  bent  on  world  domination. 
The  Moors,  energized  by  the  teachings  of 
the  Koran,  addressed  themselves  to  the 
mission  of  destroying  all  infidels,  and  that 
included  all  who  did  not  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  the  Koran.  The  first  English 
in  India  were  missionaries  in  behalf  of  an 
expanded  trade.  So  every  generation  has 
had  its  individuals,  its  groups,  its  insti- 
tutions, with  a  sense  of  mission  in  some 
field  of  human  activity. 

Among  the  missionaries  of  mankind  in 
the  field  of  civil  endeavor,  there  is  one  who 
stands  out  above  all  others,  that  magnifi- 
cent missionary,  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
sought  not  to  propagate  a  religious 
faith.  He  sought  no  conquest  like  Caesar 
or  Napoleon.  He  neither  sought  nor  ex- 
ercised autocratic  power.  He  sought  no 
material  advantage.  He  was  a  humble, 
common  man  whose  only  weapons  were 
an  incandescent  conviction,  an  unflinching 
zeal,  an  invincible  logic  and  an  unfailing 
sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

Not  far  from  where  we  meet  today,  in 
the  city  of  Bloomington,  on  May  29,  1856, 
the  spirit  of  the  great  missionary  emerged. 
Two  years  before  that,  the  repeal  of  the 
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Missouri  Compromise  and  the  hateful 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  had  been 
breeding  revulsion  in  the  land.  Heretofore, 
the  issue  of  slavery  was  essentially  a  policy 
problem.  In  some  quarters,  it  was  probably 
little  more  than  an  intellectual  exercise. 
When  the  meeting  in  Bloomington,  in  1856, 
drew  to  a  close,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  sum- 
moned to  speak.  This  was  the  occasion 
when  he  uttered  the  so-called  "lost  speech." 
The  formal  text  may  have  been  lost,  but 
the  spirit  and  effect  were  imperishable. 
This  was  the  utterance  that  Lincoln's 
partner,  William  Herndon,  characterized 
as  the  greatest  of  his  life.  Until  then,  ac- 
cording to  Herndon,  the  slavery  issue  had 
been  argued  on  grounds  of  policy,  and 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  moral  right. 
But  on  this  day,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
newly  baptized.  From  that  day,  wrote 
Herndon,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  stood 
firm  in  the  right.  The  smothered  flame 
had  broken  forth.  A  new  sense  of  justice 
fired  Lincoln's  energy.  His  soul  was  now 
seasoned.  A  new  sense  of  mission  was 
lighted.  The  magnificent  missionary  had 
emerged,  here  on  the  rolling  prairies  of 
Illinois,  destined  to  become  one  of  man- 
kind's greatest  crusaders  in  a  human  cause. 
In  that  interim  between  the  emergence 
of  the  magnificent  missionary  and  the  time 
when  the  formal  debates  in  this  series 
began,  not  only  the  great  moral  issue, 
but  also  the  zeal  of  Lincoln  was  fueled. 
In  the  presidential  election  of  1856,  Bu- 
chanan was  elected.  In  the  territory  called 
Kansas,  the  clashes  over  the  slavery  issue 
were  already  referred  to  as  war.  The  un- 
restrained spirit  of  John  Brown  burst  into 
murderous  action  like  an  apocalyptical 
horseman  of  vengeance.  In  that  period, 
came  the  amazing  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
leadership  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the 
celebrated   Dred   Scott  case.   There   came 


in  that  period  the  most  extraordinary  doc- 
ument, called  the  Lecompton  Constitution, 
under  which  one  group  in  Kansas  expected 
that  it  might  enter  the  Union.  There  was 
the  fact  of  an  election  campaign  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  and  the  development  of  antago- 
nism between  them  as  each  one  sought 
a  victory.  There  was  the  fact  of  a  growing 
interest  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Illinois, 
to  give  national  significance  to  the  contest 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  Thus,  in 
that  period  between  the  emergence  of 
Lincoln  as  the  great  missionary,  with  an 
energized  sense  of  mission,  and  the  first 
of  these  debates  at  Ottawa,  on  a  hot  Sat- 
urday afternoon  in  August  of  1858,  the 
spirit  of  the  moral  baptism  was  working 
steadily  in  the  soul  and  the  mind  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

In  this  great  continuing  discussion, 
beginning  at  Ottawa  and  ending  in  Alton, 
few  things  were  left  undiscussed.  The  de- 
bate embraced  the  Missouri  Compromise 
of  1820,  which  sought  to  limit  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  It  included  the  effort  to 
repeal  that  Compromise  through  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill,  which  was  piloted 
through  a  Senate  committee  by  Judge 
Douglas.  It  involved  the  Dred  Scott 
Decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  covered  the  personal 
lives  of  the  candidates.  But-  the  moral 
issue  was  the  overriding  light.  "I  hold," 
said  Lincoln,  "there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  Negro  is  not  entitled  to 
all  the  natural  rights  enumerated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. In  the  right  to  eat  bread  without  the 
leave  of  anybody  else,  which  his  own  hand 
earns,  he  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of 
Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every 
living  man." 

Here   was   the   beginning   of  the   moral 
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call  which  was  to  roll  down  through  con- 
flict and  emancipation  and  victory.  On 
they  went,  these  gladiators,  from  Ottawa 
to  Freeport,  from  Freeport  to  Jonesboro, 
from  Jonesboro  to  Charleston,  from 
Charleston  to  Galesburg,  from  Galesburg 
to  Quincy,  and  from  Quincy  to  Alton.  It 
was  then  mid-October.  Here  then  came 
the  final  discussion.  "Slavery  is  wrong,  it 
is  wrong,  it  is  wrong"  —  the  very  words 
came  tumbling  from  Lincoln's  lips,  over 
and  over.  "That  is  the  real  issue,"  said 
Lincoln  at  Alton.  "That  is  the  issue  that 
will  continue  in  this  country  when  these 
poor  tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself 
shall  be  silenced."  It  is  the  eternal  struggle 
between  two  principles,  right  and  wrong, 
throughout  the  world. 

Then  as  now,  editors  and  politicians, 
scholars  and  historians,  could  interpret  the 
debates  as  they  saw  them  and  felt  them, 
against  the  backdrop  of  their  own  day.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  evaluate  this  great 
event  by  orienting  oneself  into  that  period 
and  then  looking  backward  into  the  past 
and  forward  into  the  future.  Two  years 
before  the  debates  the  great  missionary 
had  emerged.  Character  and  conviction 
had  emerged.  A  notion  of  the  ultimate 
course  which  the  country  was  to  take, 
and  the  moral  concepts  which  must  be 
asserted,  had  emerged.  The  missionary  had 
found  himself.  So  on  and  on  he  went.  The 
issue  of  principle  was  drawn.  It  was  the 
age-old  struggle  of  right  and  wrong. 

At  first,  it  had  to  be  tuned  to  reality. 
Abraham  Lincoln  knew  that  he  was  deal- 
ing with  an  entrenched  institution.  He 
knew  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  Supreme 
Court,  with  a  Congress,  and  with  a  Con- 
stitution. He  knew  that  he  was  dealing 
with  a  divided  land,  with  a  people  who 
were  sharply  divided.  He  was  dealing  with 
friends,  and  with  party  associates  inter- 
ested in  a  political  victory.  He  was  dealing 


with  his  own  senatorial  candidacy.  All 
these  were  realities,  and  he  knew  that  peo- 
ple must  be  conditioned  for  this  whole 
dose  of  moral  principle  and  the  struggle 
between  right  and  wrong.  This  was  not 
a  case  of  a  thimbleful  of  gospel.  As  the  con- 
ditioning process  went  on,  so  the  condi- 
tioning of  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
went  on.  With  it  all,  there  was  the  slow 
but  inevitable  contagion  that  developed. 
The  thousands  of  people  who  attended, 
or  who  read  the  accounts,  were  caught 
up  in  the  fervor  of  the  occasion.  They  were 
given  a  sustained  chance  to  think,  to  medi- 
tate on  the  moral  issue,  and  to  separate 
superficial  from  genuine  values.  They  had 
a  chance  to  get  a  sharpened  sense  of  the 
issues,  and  to  reflect,  week  after  week, 
upon  the  basic  principle  of  human  equality. 

The  ultimate  impact  of  this  series  of  de- 
bates can  best  be  found  in  the  utterances 
that  came  later.  It  was  a  cool  November 
afternoon  in  1863.  That  was  five  years 
after  the  debate  series  was  over.  Abraham 
Lincoln  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
throng  at  Gettysburg,  and  there  came  from 
his  lips  these  deathless  words,  when  he 
spoke  of  "a  nation  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal."  Again,  on  a  misty 
morning  in  the  month  of  March  1865,  he 
stood  in  the  nation's  capital  to  receive  the 
oath  for  the  second  time  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  was  seven  years 
after  this  series  of  debates.  In  his  coun- 
tenance was  written  all  the  agony  of  car- 
nage, and  all  the  agony  of  death,  and  from 
a  furrowed  heart  he  could  say,  "It  may 
seem  strange  that  any  man  should  ask 
a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  his 
bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces, 
but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not 
judged." 

Thus  did  a  sense  of  mission  which  slowly 
incubated  on  these  rolling  prairies  of  II- 
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linois  become  fashioned  and  shaped  in 
these  debates,  to  carry  on  and  on,  not 
only  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  but 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  humble  man  who  to 
the  very  end  dedicated  himself  to  the 
spirit  of  what  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  so  many 
years  before  when  he  said,  where  all  could 
behold,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
e\ident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
The  magnificent  missionary,  inspired  here 
in  Freeport  and  elsewhere,  executed  the 
mission  to  which  he  was  ordained. 

Mr.  Schmelzle: 

Go\ernor  Stratton  will  speak  to  us  on 
the  Freeport  debate.  The  Governor  is  a 
native  of  Morris,  Illinois.  He  has  served 
as  Congressman  at  Large  from  Illinois,  and 
as  State  Treasurer.  He  served  in  the  armed 
forces  in  World  War  II,  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  in  1952,  and  reelected 
in  1956.  The  Honorable  William  G.  Strat- 
ton, Governor  of  Illinois. 

Hon.  William  G.  Stratton, 
Governor  of  Illinois: 

Thank  you.  Chairman  Schmelzle.  Sena- 
tor Douglas,  Senator  Dirksen,  Congress- 
man Allen  and  visiting  Congressmen,  dis- 
tinguished guests  and  friends. 

We  have  heard  this  afternoon  two  very 
brilliant  and  distinguished  leaders  in  the 
United  States  Senate  discuss  the  views  of 
the  two  great  protagonists  in  the  debates 
here  at  Freeport,  Senator  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las and  Abraham  Lincoln.  For  the  mo- 
ment now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you,  and  think  through  with  you,  why 
those  debates  created  such  a  tremendous 
effect  here  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  at  that  critical  time 
in  our  history,  and  what  those  debates 
mean  to  us  in  another  era  when  we  are 
assailed  with  doubts,  and  when  we  find 
ourselves     analyzing     what     our     policies 


ought  to  be.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  pre- 
sume to  question  the  motives  or  the  work- 
ings of  the  Almighty  in  the  inscrutable 
arrangements  of  the  facts  of  history,  but 
I  think  it  is  true  that  the  history  of  Illinois 
suggests  why  it  was  that  these  debates  de- 
veloped here,  and  why  it  was  that  they 
had  such  tremendous  impact  upon  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  those  years  prior  to  the 
tragic  Civil  War. 

To  start  with,  we  want  to  remember 
that  even  though  Illinois  was  a  relatively 
new  state,  even  though  it  was  relatively  un- 
derdeveloped compared  to  the  earlier  states 
in  the  East  and  South,  we  did  have 
within  ourselves,  within  the  borders  of 
this  state,  the  viewpoints  and  the  compet- 
ing forces  which  symbolized  the  questions 
being  discussed  throughout  the  country. 
We  had  here,  in  northern  Illinois,  a  strong 
New  England  influence,  we  had  a  strong 
influence  from  immigrants  who  had  come 
here  from  Germany  and  other  countries, 
to  escape  tyranny  and  to  lead  free  lives; 
and  then,  of  course,  we  had  the  influence 
coming  up  through  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  the  old  Southern  traditions  and 
the  Southern  idea  of  the  economy.  Even  in 
that  early  age,  we  found,  here  in  Illinois, 
the  meeting  ground  between  Eastern  in- 
dustrialism and  the  growing  power  of  the 
agricultural  West.  So  we  had  these  com- 
peting forces  which  played  such  a  vital 
part,  not  only  in  the  thinking  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  but  certainly  played  the  de- 
ciding part  in  the  eventual  victory  for  the 
Union  in  succeeding  years.  It  was  only 
natural  that  this  should  develop  as  the 
great  testing  ground  of  these  ideas. 

I  think  there  was  another  interesting 
fact  that  should  not  be  overlooked,  why 
it  was  possible  to  hold  such  a  series  of 
debates  in  this  state,  and  why  the  partic- 
ular cities  might  have  been  chosen  as  the 
sites  of  these  historic  discussions.  I  think 
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that  transportation,  then,  as  now,  played 
a  great  part  in  the  feasibility  of  these  de- 
bates, and  it  is  significant  that  the  cities 
where  these  debates  were  convened  actu- 
ally had  excellent  transportation  for  that 
day.  These  cities  were  on  the  new  rail- 
roads, and  they  were  also,  in  many  in- 
stances, on  the  old  traditional  centers  of 
river  transportation.  So  there  were  some 
very  definite  reasons  why  these  debates 
took  place  in  Illinois  and  why  they  were 
located  in  cities  such  as  Freeport. 

Then,  too,  the  debates  brought  together 
men  who  were  thoroughly  qualified,  both 
by  training  and  in  the  firmness  of  their 
convictions,  to  give  almost  the  ultimate 
word  on  the  two  sides  of  this  great  ques- 
tion which  was  at  that  time  dividing  the 
Union  and  setting  brother  against  brother. 
It  has  already  been  ably  said  here  today 
that  Stephen  Douglas  was  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  Congress,  he  was  a  great  Illi- 
noisan,  thoroughly  steeped  in  national  af- 
fairs; he  had  come  up  through  the  various 
stages  of  judicial,  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative office  here  within  the  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  Abraham  Lincoln  already  had 
achieved  an  outstanding  reputation  as  a 
corporation  and  trial  lawyer,  not  only  in 
Illinois  but  in  other  states  in  the  Union, 
a  man  who  had  served  in  Congress,  who 
had  served  in  the  state  legislature,  and  who 
had  come  up  through  all  of  the  walks  and 
ranks  of  life  to  a  point  where  he  under- 
stood how  our  people  thought  and  what 
their  innermost  convictions  were.  You  had 
two  great  champions  here  who  were  dis- 
cussing the  question  so  vital  to  the  people 
of  Illinois  and  to  the  nation. 

I  like  to  think,  too,  that  both  of  these 
men  knew  what  they  were  doing.  Politics 
has  been  described  as  the  art  of  the  practi- 
cal, and  I  cannot  believe,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  you  people  could  conceive,  that 
either  Lincoln   or  Douglas  made  any  se- 


rious mistakes,  to  their  knowledge,  during 
those  debates  or  during  the  campaign.  I 
am  convinced  that  Stephen  Douglas  meant 
what  he  said  when  he  stuck  to  his  theory 
of  popular  sovereignty  even  though  he 
knew  it  might  cost  him  support  in  later 
years  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  He 
was  a  practical  man,  and  he  wanted  to  win 
the  election  for  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship  in  Illinois,  and  I  believe  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  gave  that 
unequivocal  answer  to  Lincoln's  key  ques- 
tion, right  here  on  this  site,  in  the  city 
of  Freeport.  By  the  same  token,  I  am  sure 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  sensitive  to 
public  opinion.  He  had  come  from  a  border 
area  in  the  South,  he  understood  our 
people,  both  North  and  South,  within  the 
State;  he  had  been  warned  by  his  closest 
advisers  not  to  take  such  a  strong  stand  if 
he  were  to  win  the  election  here  in  Illinois. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  strong 
principle  and  conviction;  he  stuck  to  his 
guns.  Being  a  practical  politician,  a  man 
who  had  run  for  office  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  history  of  this  State, 
he  must  have  known  that  he  was  risking 
his  election  to  the  Senatorship.  Could  it  be 
that,  even  then,  through  something  that 
we  might  call  fate  or  intuition,  Abraham 
Lincoln  knew  that  he  must  not  falter  on 
this  grave  question?  Even  though  it  cost 
him  the  support  of  his  home  state,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  I  think  wilfully  and  know- 
ingly, made  that  stand,  and  put  that  ques- 
tion that  gave  Douglas  the  election  in 
Illinois  but  made  Abraham  Lincoln  im- 
mortal, not  only  in  Illinois  but  in  the 
nation  and  throughout  the  world. 

I  think  that  part  of  the  impact  on  the 
rest  of  the  country  was  because  people 
who  had  not  yet  known  Lincoln,  or  per- 
haps had  not  sympathized  too  much  even 
with  the  opposite  viewpoint  of  Senator 
Douglas,  realized  that  here  was  a  titanic 
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Struggle,  two  great  personalities,  two 
great  minds  debating  virtually  the  fate  of 
the  nation.  I  like  to  think,  too,  that  there 
was  something  special  about  the  fact  that 
Illinois  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  this 
historic  debate. 

Now  today,  we  meet  here;  and  I  think 
it  is  significant  that  so  many  people  from 
Illinois  and  neighboring  states  are  here 
to  think  about  this  historic  event,  are  here 
to  relish  once  again  some  of  the  flavor  and, 
I  hope,  to  contemplate  some  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Freeport  debate.  I  say  to  you 
here  today,  that  those  debates  have  as 
much  meaning  to  us  today  in  our  hour 
of  destiny  as  they  did  when  the  Little 
Giant  and  the  Rail  Splitter  stood  here  and 
had  their  great  discussion.  I  say  that  be- 
cause, ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a 
sickness  in  America  today.  We  hate  to 
admit  it,  but  it  is  there.  It  affects  our 
private  and  our  public  relationships.  It 
weakens  us  in  our  dealings  with  foreign 
nations,  and  that  sickness,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  must  be  cured  by  people  of 
good  intentions.  It  must  be  cured  by  people 
whose  hearts  are  sound  and  strong,  and 
who  believe  in  what  America  stands  for. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  say  here  today 
that  neither  the  Democratic  nor  the  Re- 
publican party,  nor  this  American  nation, 
can  continue  to  tolerate  that  sickness,  can 
continue  to  hide  it  under  the  rug.  We  had 
better  start  talking  about  it,  because  the 
very  future  of  this  country  in  this  troubled 
world  is  at  stake.  If  these  debates  mean 
anything  to  us  here  today,  if  we  take  home 
any  significance  from  them,  they  should 
be  a  lesson  to  every  one  of  us,  no  matter 
what  our  belief,  no  matter  what  our  race, 
that  we  must  achieve  lasting  understanding 
and  tolerance  in  this  country  or  go  the 
way  of  all  those  other  great  civilizations 
which  slipped  at  the  height  of  their  power 
from   the   great   leaders   of   civilization   to 


the  depths   where   today   they   wallow   as 
second-rate  and  third-rate  nations. 

I  felt,  as  I  saw  this  great  outpouring 
today,  that  our  people  understand  that 
problem,  they  want  to  do  something  about 
it;  and  I  say  that  people  of  good  heart 
in  this  country  are  going  to  do  something 
about  it,  regardless  of  party.  America  will 
be  saved,  because  the  people,  just  as  they 
did  in  Lincoln's  day,  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  that  issue,  and  realize  that  America 
must  stand  for  freedom  and  equality  or 
we  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  all  of 
these  other  false  isms.  Thank  you,  ever 
so  much. 

Mr.  Schmelzle: 

We  are  very  grateful  to  Senator  Douglas, 
Senator  Dirksen  and  Governor  Stratton 
for  this  very  interesting  and  rewarding 
discussion  of  this  great  event  in  our  history, 
which  took  place  on  this  very  spot  exactly 
100  years  ago,  to  this  very  hour. 

The  benediction  will  be  given  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Msgr.  C.  F.  Conley. 

Rt.  Rev,  Msgr.  C.  F.  Conley, 
Pastor,  St.  Mary's  Church: 

In  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Amen. 

Oh  Almighty  God,  whose  providence 
reaches  out  over  the  destinies  of  men  and 
of  nations,  we  raise  our  hearts  to  Thee  in 
gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  which  Thou 
hast  bestowed  upon  our  beloved  country, 
and  particularly  on  this  Centennial  day, 
do  we  thank  Thee  for  having  preserved  its 
essential  unity  through  many  dangers,  and 
for  having  made  it  the  effective  instrument 
for  the  furtherance  of  human  rights  and 
of  human  dignity,  regardless  of  color  or  of 
race.  Oh  Divine  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
we  implore  Thy  continued  blessing  upon 
America,  that  it  may  always  remain  mighty, 
yet  humble,  free,   yet  always   true   to   its 
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best  traditional  ideals.  Bless  our  President, 
and  all  our  public  servants,  that  they  may 
walk  in  justice  before  Thee,  and  that  all 
their  acts  may  redound  to  Thy  greater 
glory  and  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 
And  lest  in  the  present  hot  race  among 
the  nations  for  scientific  achievement,  lest 
in  these  circumstances  we  become  a  nation 
without  light,  our  eyes  turned  from  Thee, 


or  lest  we  become  a  nation  without  love, 
our  hearts  forgetting  Thee,  Oh  God  of 
Might,  deliver  us  from  all  evil  with  Thy 
shielding  grace,  that  we  may  become  more 
and  more  a  beacon  light  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  in  the  reestablishment  of 
universal  peace. 

We  ask  this   of  Thee,   in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord.  Amen. 


"Uncertain,  Uncertain  ..." 

This  choral  refrain  from  "Day  of  Decision"  ap- 
plies to  many  unsettled  questions  about  the  events 
of  August  27,  1858. 

Tradition  —  based  on  survivors'  memories,  some 
of  them  recorded  70  years  after  the  debate,  many 
of  them  confused  with  memories  of  other  days 
of  great  crowds  and  excitement  —  is  not  history. 

One  unconfirmed  report  says  that  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  appeared  together  on  the  Brewster  House 
balcony.  One  witness  remembers  Lincoln  as  shab- 
bily dressed  in  a  suit  too  short  in  the  arms.  There 
is  a  story  from  more  than  one  survivor  of  little 
girls  dressed  in  white  who  went  ahead  of  the 
Lincoln  wagon  to  the  parade  ground.  There  is 
a  recollection  of  a  barbecue  on  the  courthouse 
lawn. 

We  have  no  information  where  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  had  lunch  before  the  debate;  we  can  only 
suppose,  at  the  Brewster  House.  We  have  only  one 
man's  recollection  as  to  where  Douglas  stayed 
the  two  nights  he  was  here.  We  have  not  found 
any  contemporary  evidence  to  say  that  Douglas 
brought  his  special  train,  vdth  a  cannon  mounted 
on  a  flat  car,  to  Freeport  —  or  to  say  that  he  did 
not. 

There  is  a  persistent  tradition  that  in  the  days 
when  slavery  was  a  national  issue,  a  house  in 
Freeport  was  an  "underground  railway  station." 
We  have  been  unable  to  confirm  this  as  historical 
fact. 

Able  reporters  from  many  newspapers  reported 
the  Freeport  debate,  but  no  one  reported  these 
stories.  They  are  tradition,  not  history. 


Lincoln's  Bed 

Sam  Friedly,  long-time  operator  of  the  Brewster 
House,  frequently  put  favored  guests  into  the 
room  he  said  had  been  occupied  by  Lincoln  at 
the  time  of  the  Freeport  debate. 

When  the  hotel  furnishings  went  on  the  auction 
block,  the  "Lincoln  furniture"  was  bought  by  a 
local  resident,  including  the  bed,  two  old  setees 
with  red  tapestry  covers,  and  other  pieces.  Accord- 
ing to  a  news  item  which  appeared  October  24, 
1932,  the  bed  sold  for  $20. 

The  new  owner  was  then  persuaded  by  Lincoln 
O.  Schriver  of  Peoria,  collector  of  Lincolniana, 
to  sell  the  set  to  him.  Mr.  Schriver  presented  it 
to  Lincoln  Memorial  University  at  Harrogate, 
Tennessee,  where  one  room  is  furnished  with 
items  Lincoln  may  have  used. 


Not  Far  Apart 

If  you  walk  down  the  road  in  the  City  Cemetery 
that  runs  south  from  the  main  gate  on  Lincoln 
Boulevard,  you  will  find,  on  the  west^  side,  a 
modest  stone  which  reads  "T.  J.  Turner." 

Turner,  first  mayor  of  Freeport,  was  a  friend  of 
Lincoln's  when  they  both  served  one  term  in 
the  national  House  of  Representatives,  and  later 
in  the  state  legislature.  Turner  introduced  Lincoln 
at  the  Freeport  debate. 

Not  far  away,  on  the  same  side  of  the  road,  is 
the  stone  of  James  Mitchell.  He  introduced 
Douglas,  on  the  same  platform. 

Turner  married  Miss  Margaret  Mitchell  on 
October  14,  1858.  The  leading  Republican  and 
the  leading  Democrat,  in  the  Freeport  of  their 
day,  thus  became  brothers-in-law. 
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Architect's  drawing  for  Douglas  School 


A   LIVING  MEMORIAL 


We  are  justly  proud  of  the  Boulder  at 
the  Debate  site  and  of  the  statue  of  Lin- 
coln The  Debater.  These  are  proper  and 
worthy  memorials  to  a  brilliant  chapter  in 
our  country's  history  and  will  serve  as  such 
for  centuries  to  come. 

The  living  memorials  to  these  two  great 
statesmen— the  two  Freeport  Schools  named 
for  the  immortal  antagonists  of  1858— are 
just  as  worthy  and  enduring  and  far  more 
intimately  associated  with  the  daily  life 
of  our  citizens. 

For  many  years  Lincoln  School  has  been 
a  highly  important  unit  in  our  educational 


system.  Erected  originally  at  the  westerly 
edge  of  the  city,  it  has  seen  the  city's  ex- 
pansion until  today  it  is  almost  in  the 
"center  of  town."  During  these  many  dec- 
ades it  has  sheltered  thousands  in  their 
daily  studies  and  will  do  so  for  decades  to 
come  —  its  name  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  the  prairie 
president  who  campaigned  in  its  shadow. 

To  accommodate  the  students  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  new  homes  in  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  Freeport,  a  new  school  is  being 
erected  in  this  centennial  year.  During 
centennial  week,  one  hundred  years  after 
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claimed  the  Freeport  Doctrine,  this  school 
was  dedicated  to  the  memory  and  honor 
of  Stephen  Douglas,  and  a  commemorative 
plaque,  provided  by  The  Lincoln-Douglas 
Society,  was  unveiled. 

This  school  was  first  planned  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  School  District  145 
in  the  summer  of  1957.  The  proposal  for 
the  school  was  submitted  to  the  electorate 
on  December  7,  1957,  and  was  overwhelm- 
ingly approved.  The  general  contract  was 
let  on  April  8,  1958,  and  ground  was  bro- 
ken shortly  thereafter.  Its  first  students 
were  received  in  September  of  1959. 

The  school  building  is  modem  in  every 
detail  and  is  located  on  a  10-acre  site 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  city.  Its  main 
features  include  14  classrooms,  a  large 
multipurpose  room  equipped  with  a  stage 
for  program  presentations,  physical  educa- 


tion facilities,  fold-in-wall  tables  for  noon 
lunches,  a  small  kitchen,  principal's  office 
and  work  area,  teachers'  lounge,  and 
nurse's  room. 

The  wording  for  the  plaque  dedicating 
this  memorial  to  a  great  statesman  is: 


DOUGLAS    SCHOOL 

Dedicated  on  the  centennial 

of  the  Freeport  Debate 

to  the  memory  of 

STEPHEN    ARNOLD    DOUGLAS 

Justice  of  the   Supreme   Court  of  Illinois 
United   States    Senator. 

Strongest  opponent  of  Candidate  Lincoln; 
Strongest  supporter  of  President  Lincoln. 


LOUIS   F.  BURRELL, 

WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL    DEALER   I!V 

IS,  FMIT,  CANDIES 

KAISINS,  NUTS,  TOBACCO,  SEGA15S, 
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CANDLES,  FiSH,  LARD,  SOAP,  SALT  AND  TAR. 

STEPHENSON    STKEET, 

KREKPORT,   ILLINOIS. 
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Senator  Dirksen  with  Board 
of  Education.  Senator  Doug- 
las speaking. 
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THE   DEDICATION   EXERCISES 

Hon.  Marvin  F.  Burt, 
Illinois  State   Senator: 

Governor,  we  know  you  have  to  leave 
very  soon.  However,  we  are  very  happy  to 
have  you  meet  the  School  Board  and  to 
speak  briefly. 

Hon.  William  G.  Stratton, 
Governor  of  Illinois: 

Thank  you.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Board  and  the  people  of  Freeport.  We  are 
proud  of  these  schools  as  we  go  about 
the  state.  As  you  know,  this  year  the  State 
of  Illinois  or,  rather,  the  people  in  these 
communities  throughout  the  state,  passed 
the  billion  dollar  mark  since  World  War  II 
in  building  these  fine  schools.  This  is  your 
record  and  we  want  to  congratulate  you. 
It  is  the  finest  investment  we  can  make 
for  the  future  and  we  are  just  as  proud  as 
you  are  to  be  here  today.  I  only  regret  the 
fact  that  we  are  an  hour  late  now  —  being 
due  in  Aurora  —  so  I  will  not  be  able  to 
stay  any  longer.  Thank  you  ever  so  much. 

Robert  J.  Schmelzle, 

President,  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society: 

I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Dirksen  if 
he  would  say  a  few  words  to  us  at  this 
time.  Senator,  would  you  come  forward? 

Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
United  States  Senator: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  So  long  as 
we  continue  with  these  schools,  we 
assure  the  continuity  of  America.   Every- 


thing else  can  disappear  —  buildings, 
homes,  everything  of  material  value  — 
but  so  long  as  we  have  people,  and  edu- 
cated people,  who  are  literate,  who  know 
the  value  of  their  lives  and  who  can  dis- 
tinguish between  the  genuine  and  the 
counterfeit,  America  will  go  forward  and 
make  real  progress.  There  is  one  outstand- 
ing fact  that  always  impresses  itself  on 
me,  and  that  is  the  fact  of  growth.  Every 
so  often  I  look  at  the  census  clock  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington. 
There,  to  the  second,  they  can  tell  you 
what  the  population  of  America  is  from 
time  to  time.  And  so  we  have  gone  forward 
now  to  a  point  where,  unofficially  at  least, 
our  population  is  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  million.  Most  of  us  may  live 
long  enough  to  see  the  population  of  the 
United  States  go  to  two  hundred  million. 
When  you  look  at  the  percentage  of  young- 
sters in  our  population,  you  realize  the 
responsibility  to  provide  education  for 
them  and  give  them  the  kind  of  a  founda- 
tion that  is  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  a 
very  happy  and  successful  life. 

I  hope  the  School  Board  will  not  too 
sharply  castigate  or  criticize  me  when  I 
say  it,  but  I  think  one  of  the  great  failings 
in  America  today  is  that  we  underrate 
the  importance  of  teachers  in  the  scheme 
of  things,  and  too  often  in  discounting 
that  value,  we  fail  to  pay  them  what  they 
are  worth.  I  have  said  a  thousand  times, 
perhaps,  that  we  pay  a  bricklayer  $3.50 
an  hour  to  put  a  foundation  under  a  build- 
ing, and  pay  a  school  teacher  one-third 
of  that  amount  to  put  a  foundation  under 
the  very  useful  life  of  a  child.  In  the  whole 
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scheme  of  things,  that  is  a  rare  imbalance 
in  our  whole  economy,  and  somewhere 
along  the  line  it  is  going  to  have  to  be 
cured.  We  are  going  to  have  to  take  care 
of  our  teachers  more  in  proportion.  As 
through  their  tutelage  the  right  kind  of 
education,  the  fundamentals,  are  gotten 
over  to  the  children  of  this  and  every  gen- 
eration, so  America  will  grow,  prosper 
and  attain  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  pros- 
perity that  has  been  undreamed  of  in  other 
days.  I  have  said  on  occasion  that  the 
"dream  America"  is  a  long  way  from  ful- 
fillment. It  is  the  dream  that  began  a 
long,  long  time  ago.  There  are  many  gaps 
in  it,  and  those  gaps  can  be  filled,  of 
course,  by  the  youngsters  of  today,  who 
will  be  the  trustees  and  the  custodians  of 
America  for  tomorrow. 

So  to  you,  the  School  Board,  all  power 
to  you,  as  with  courage  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  you  provide  for  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  this  community,  and  in 
the  doing,  you  so  vitally  build  yourself 
into  the  present  and  into  the  great  future 
of  America.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here, 
and  to  share  the  felicity  of  this  occasion 
with  you.  Thank  you. 


Mr.  Schmelzle: 

Thank  you,  Senator  Dirksen.  Senator 
Douglas,  would  you  say  a  few  words? 

Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
United  States  Senator: 

Chairman  and  friends.  I  am  very  glad 
that  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  is  receiv- 
ing his  due  from  the  people  of  Freeport, 
and  I  hasten  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
school  is  being  named  for  Stephen  and 
not  for  Paul!  In  fact,  the  only  physical 
resemblance  between  Stephen  Douglas 
and  myself  is  the  habit  which  his  wife 
complained  about  very  bitterly  during 
these  debates.  He  would  lose  all  his  shirts 
and  handkerchiefs  and  socks,  and  his  wife 
would  have  to  replenish  them  at  every 
stop.  In  this  respect,  my  wife  says  that  I 
resemble  Stephen  A.  very  much! 

Now,  I  am  very  glad,  as  I  have  said,  that 
the  memory  of  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas  is 
being  commemorated  here  in  Freeport, 
because  as  I  said  just  a  few  minutes  ago, 
Douglas  has  not  received  his  due  from 
the  people  of  Illinois  or  the  people  of 
the  nation.  There  is  a  tendency,  which 
the  Western  movies  encourage,  to  divide 


Superintendent    McPhail,    Senator    Dirk$en,    Superin- 
tendent  of   Grounds   Kasten. 

—Photo  by  Don  Morris 
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E,   W.    Douglas   and    Jessie   Douglas    Berry   of   Mount 
Airy,  North  Carolina,  great-grandchildren  of  Stephen 


A.  Douglas. 


— Photo  by  Don  Morris 
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people  into  "good  guys"  and  "bad  guys," 
and  since  Lincoln  was  preeminently  a 
"good  guy,"  the  natural  tendency  is  to  be- 
lieve that  his  opponent,  Douglas,  was  a 
"bad  guy."  This,  of  course,  was  not  the 
case. 

It  is  interesting  that  Douglas  began  his 
career  in  Illinois  as  a  teacher  at  Winchester. 
He  crawled  ashore  in  a  driving  rain  in 
the  fall  of  1833  with  only  a  silver  dollar 
in  his  pocket.  He  walked  to  Winchester, 
walked  around  the  square  there,  and  got 
a  job  as  a  teacher.  He  saved  up  enough 
money  and  then  moved  to  Jacksonville.  I 
do  not  quite  know  how  he  got  admitted 
to  the  bar  before  he  was  21,  but  I  think 
perhaps  lawyers  were  up  to  tricks  then 
as  they  are  now!  In  any  event,  he  had 
an  extraordinarily  successful  career,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  act  of  justice,  of  which  Free- 


port  can  be  proud,  to  have  a  school  named 
after  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas. 

Mr.  Schmelzle: 

Thank  you,  Senator  Douglas.  President 
Giessel  will  you  say  a  few  words  on  be- 
half of  the  Board? 

Lloyd  Giessel,  President, 
Board  of  Education: 

Only  a  few!  I  think  we  are  all  highly 
honored  and  privileged  today  to  have  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  Douglas  School  in  Freeport.  I 
think,  too,  that  we  as  a  school  board,  and 
we  as  citizens  of  Freeport,  are  fortunate 
to  have  a  cooperative  team,  to  make  pos- 
sible the  building  of  additional  new  schools 
in  this  community.  We  are  thankful  to  all 
of  you,  and  we  are  glad  that  you  have  all 
been  here. 


Eyj:RETT,  Cl.AKK  &  CO., 
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KENNETH  DRAKE 
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An  unusual  piano  recital,  on  a  100-year- 
old  piano,  commemorated  the  classical  mu- 
sic of  1858.  Kenneth  Drake,  who  received 
his  early  musical  training  in  Freeport, 
played  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

Reviewing  the  recital  for  the  Journal- 
Standard,  Sylvia  Breed  Vaterlaus  wrote: 
"The  recital  was  memorable  because  listen- 
ers were  able  to  hear  music  of  Beethoven 
played  on  an  instrument  of  the  master's 
own  day,  with  the  use  of  the  original 
scores,"  interpreted  by  the  pianist  "with 
great  depth  of  feeling  and  precision." 

Of  the  1850  piano,  virtually  the  same  as 
the  one  presented  by  the  Broadwood  firm 
in  1817  to  the  composer,  the  reviewer  said: 
"The  tone  is  mellower  than  modern  pianos, 
but  not  'twangy'  like  a  harpsichord.  It  is 
not  capable  of  the  tremendous  volume  of 
modern  pianos,  but  more  expressive  in  the 
quieter  or  muted  passages.  For  example, 
the  first  movement  of  the  Moonlight  Sonata 
sounded  more  like  moonlight." 

Prominent  among  early  piano  makers  is 
the  name  of  John  Broadwood  of  London. 
During  his  lifetime,  the  piano,  which  was 
invented  by  the  Florentine  Gristofori  in 
1709,  began  to  take  precedence  over  the 


other  keyboard  instruments,  the  harpsi- 
chord and  clavichord.  The  piano  of  Broad- 
wood represented  several  advances  over 
earlier  instruments  by  German  builders  who 
followed  Gristofori.  The  English  piano  had 
a  heavier,  more  dynamic  action,  a  stronger 
frame  allowing  greater  string  tension  and 
sonority,  and  established  the  two  pedals. 

Beethoven  preferred  his  Broadwood 
piano  to  the  lighter  Viennese  models.  It 
was  sent  to  him  from  England  by  way 
of  Trieste,  over  the  mountains  to  Vienna. 
Although  it  seems  small  beside  the  modern 
piano,  it  was  so  much  larger  than  the 
piano  of  the  day  that  Viennese  tuners 
refused  to  set  it  up  for  the  composer,  and 
the  services  of  an  English  technician  had 
to  be  secured. 

Broadwood  became  very  conservative 
soon  after  his  early  improvements  in  piano 
building.  The  1850  instrument  used  in  the 
Gentennial  Week  recital,  although  it  was 
made  23  years  after  Beethoven's  death,  is 
virtually  the  same  as  the  one  he  used. 

Finished  in  a  rosewood  case,  it  has  a 
compass  of  six  and  one-half  octaves  and  a 
single  escapement  action,  which  means 
that  the  key  cannot  be  restruck  until  the 
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hammer  falls  all  the  way  back  to  its  start- 
ing position.  Its  very  mellow  tone  is  at- 
tributed in  part  to  the  absence  of  a  full- 
steel  frame,  and  in  part  to  the  small  ham- 
mers. It  was  rebuilt  by  John  Challis  of 
Detroit,  maker  of  harpsichords  and  clavi- 
chords. 

The  instrument  available  conditions  the 
composer's  style.  Beethoven,  with  his  mel- 
lower and  lighter  piano,  experimented  with 
long  pedals,  blurring  the  harmony  and 
melody  in  a  way  that  foreshadowed  Im- 
pressionism. The  una  corda  pedal  on  his 
piano  actually  produced  that  effect  —  it 
shifted  the  hammers  to  strike  one  string 
instead  of  two,  as  today,  producing  a  much 
softer  tone.  Beethoven,  however,  could 
hardly  have  been  satisfied  with  the  pianos 


of  his  day.  Commenting  on  his  playing 
and  the  weaker  construction  of  the  period, 
an  eyewitness  described  the  inside  of  his 
piano  after  a  performance  as  resembling 
a  "thicket,"  because  of  the  broken  strings, 
hammers  and  dampers. 

Kenneth  Drake,  at  28,  is  a  member  of 
the  music  faculty  of  Evansville  College,  at 
Evansville,  Indiana.  He  began  his  serious 
piano  studies  with  Eskil  Randolph  in  Free- 
port,  took  his  bachelor's  and  master's  de- 
grees at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  studied  for  a 
year  in  Vienna  on  a  Fulbright  scholarship. 
After  his  Army  service,  he  began  his 
present  teaching. 

The  Centennial  recital  was  arranged  by 
Floyd  Kaney.  The  program  follows. 
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Sonata  in  A  major,  Opus  2,  No.  2 

Allegro  vivace 

Largo  appassionato 

Scherzo:      Allegretto 

Rondo:  Grazioso 
The  A  major  Sonata  was  written  in  1795  and 
dedicated  to  Joseph  Haydn,  who  was  for  a  time 
Beethoven's  teacher.  Although  the  music  shows 
Haydn's  influence  in  its  striking  themes  and  fond- 
ness for  sudden  contrasts,  the  boisterous  tempera- 
ment appearing  throughout  the  sonata  sets  it  apart 
from  Haydn. 


Ill 

Sonata  in  C  major,  Opus  53 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio  molto— Rondo.  Allegretto  moderate 
This  sonata  is  known  as  the  "Waldstein"  after 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
It  is  pianistically  brilliant  and  a  good  example  of 
a  two-movement  sonata.  The  Rondo  contains 
several  passages  showing  Beethoven's  use  of  a 
long  sustaining  pedal,  blurring  the  harmony,  and 
an  octave  glissando  almost  impossible  to  do  on 
modern  pianos. 


II 

Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia,  Opus  27,  No.  2 

Adagio  sostenuto 

Allegretto 

Presto  agitato 
This  "Sonata  in  the  manner  of  a  Fantasy" 
received  the  name  of  "Moonlight"  from  a  critic 
who  said  that  the  Adagio  reminded  him  of  moon- 
light on  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Beethoven  was  not 
pleased  by  its  immediate  popularity.  He  was  sure 
he  had  written  better  things. 


IV 

Sonata  in  Ab  major,  Opus   110 

Moderato  cantabile  molto  espressive 
Allegro  molto 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo— Allegro  ma  non 
troppo— L'istesso  tempo  di  Arioso— 
L'istesso  tempo  della 
Fuga  poi  a  poi  di  nuovo  vivente 
Beethoven  was  completely  deaf  several  years 
before   this   sonata  was   written.    Besides   a   much 
freer  treatment  of  the  sonata  form,  the  late  sonatas 
show  an  introspective  side  of  Beethoven's  person- 
ality, as  though  the  man  within  the  composer  had 
mellowed  during  the  years  of  hardship  caused  by 
deafness  and  loneliness.   Opus    110  is  one   of  the 
most  lyrical  of  the  late  sonatas.  The  many  changes 
of  tempo  marking  sliow  the  freedom  with  which 
the  composer  used  the  sonata  form  in  his  last  years. 
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The  old-time  excitement  of  fairs  and 
celebrations  was  relived  with  the  balloon 
ascension  Saturday  evening.  The  balloon 
and  its  attendant  crew  of  four  arrived 
about  5:30  a.  m.,  with  wood,  tin,  corrugated 
metal  roofing,  kerosene  and  an  empty 
metal  drum  with  the  bottom  knocked  out. 

In  an  open  space  in  Taylor  Park  a  fire 
hole  was  dug,  over  which  the  drum  was 
fitted.  Leading  away  from  the  hole  was 
a  20-foot  trench,  roofed  over  with  the  cor- 
rugated metal.  The  balloon  was  placed 
over  the  drum,  with  the  big  bag  spread. 

Fire  in  the  fire  hole  was  fed  with  wood 
and  tin,  and  kerosene  was  poured  down  the 
trench  to  keep  the  fire  burning  hotly,  while 
the  resultant  smoky  hot  air  very  slowly 
inflated  the  balloon  bag. 

A  wind  came  up  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  takeoff  was  delayed.  Several  thousand 
spectators  were  watching,  as  Duane 
Robertson,  22-year-old  parachutist  from 
Indianapolis,  got  into  harness  for  his  175th 
ascension. 

Shortly  after  6  p.m.  the  signal  was  given, 
the  cords  were  cut,  and  the  balloon,  soaring 
into  the  sky  with  its  dangling  rider,  was 
very  quickly  out  of  sight.  At  1,800  feet, 
Robertson  quitted  the  balloon,  landing  by 
parachute  about  a  mile  north  of  Freeport, 
not  far  from  where  the  balloon  also  came 
down. 
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Centennial  Week  closed  with  a  flourish 
of  music  and  dancing  on  Saturday  evening, 
August  30.  Hundreds  of  people  throughout 
the  city  danced  in  the  costumes  of  1858  to 
the  music  of  that  memorable  year.  Cen- 
tennial balls  were  held  by  various  organi- 
zations of  Freeport.  At  each  of  these 
dances,  the  social  scene  of  1858  was  repro- 
duced in  detail,  thus  ending  the  week-long 
tribute  on  a  note  of  pleasure  and  gaiety. 

Junior  Women's  Cuild  was  the  general 
project  committee  for  these  festivities.  The 
committee  was  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  William  H.  Marske,  with  Mrs.  Roy 
M.  Brodnick,  Mrs.  Richard  Jenner,  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Kimes,  Mrs.  Everett  Laughlin, 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Miller,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Pash, 
Mrs.  James  Skyrms  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
Pierce  assisting.  The  committee  was  also 
aided,  on  special  problems  concerned  with 
research,  costumes,  music,  dances  and 
decorations,  by  Mrs.  Floyd  Kaney,  Mrs. 
Ronald  Russell,  Mrs.  Richard  Freidag,  Mrs. 
Earnest  Wright  and  Mrs.  Robert  Brobst. 

In  the  style  of  1858,  all  the  ballrooms 
for  the  seven  Centennial  balls  were  fes- 
tooned  with   red,   white    and   blue    crepe 


Junior  Women's  Guild  was  in  charge  of  the  Centen- 
nial balls  for  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  Centennial 
in  August.  The  guild  committee  includes:  (Left  to 
right)  Mrs.  Theodore  Pierce  Jr.,  Mrs  William  H. 
Marske,  chairman,  Mrs.  Everett  E.  Laughlin  and  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Miller.  Not  in  picture:  Mmes.  Robert  H. 
Kimes,  James  C.  Skyrms,  Roy  M.  Brodnick,  Robert  D. 
Pash   and   R.    Richard   Jenner. 
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paper   streamers   and   bunting,   and   other 
decorations  in  patriotic  colors. 

The  judges  for  the  awards  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reuben  Baumgartner,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Curtis  Gruneau,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
Goodheart.  The  Masonic  Temple  ball  was 
chosen  for  the  best  overall  presentation 
and  also  the  best  dancing  in  1858  style. 
The  East  Side  Recreation  Center  received 
the  trophy  for  the  best  decorations.  At 
each  dance  a  loving  cup  was  presented  to 
the  best  dressed  lady  and  the  best  dressed 
gentleman. 

The  Masonic  Temple  dance  was  imder 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  Junior  Women's 
Guild,  Newcomers'  Club  and  Singles  Club. 
The  official  Centennial  poster  was  used  in 
the  entrance  hall,  and  the  other  decorations 
featured  bunting  festooned  in  a  soft  drape 


across  the  top  of  the  bandstand.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Centennial  Ladies,  a 
program  of  1858  dances,  including  a  Vir- 
ginia reel  and  a  waltz,  was  presented. 
Awards  for  the  best  dressed  dancers  went 
to  Miss  Colleen  Downing  and  Philip  Reh- 
feldt. 

Decorations  at  the  East  Side  Recreation 
Center  were  red,  white  and  blue  crepe 
paper  streamers  hung  around  the  entire 
room,  a  perfect  six  inches  apart.  Streamers 
were  also  used  across  the  ceiling.  Patriotic 
decorations  accented  the  bandstand,  and 
a  slowly  moving  circular  disk,  lighted  from 
behind,  cast  a  red,  white  and  blue  color 
alternately  on  the  dancers.  The  punch  table 
featured  kerosene  lamps  and  a  sheaf  of 
salmon  and  white  gladioli.  Mrs.  Bennie 
Thomas  and  James  Parker  won  the  awards 
for  the  best  dressed. 

At  the  Junior  Educational  Recreational 
Center,  red,  white  and  blue  streamers 
were  used  around  the  room  and  draped 
from  light  fixtures.  Others  were  suspended 
vertically.  Susan  Steffen  was  named  winner 
of  the  lady's  costume  award. 

At  Germania,  all  members  and  guests 
were  required  to  come  in  1858  costume. 
Ladies  in  their  colorful  ball  gowns,  worn 
over  hooped  skirts,  and  gentlemen  in  rain- 
bow colored  vests  danced  to  the  strains  of 
"Beautiful  Dreamer."  A  grand  march  was 
held  when  the  Centennial  Lady  and  her 
court  arrived.  Draped  bunting  was  used 
around  the  ballroom  and  bandstand.  The 
backdrop  was  a  large,  squared-off  medal- 
lion, with  silhouettes  of  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las used  alternately  in  the  squares.  Trophy 
winners  for  costumes  were  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Homan  and  Welby  Holt. 

A  capacity  crowd  attended  the  Centen- 
nial ball  at  the  Elks'  Club.  All  of  the  rooms 
were  filled;  with  the  ladies   in  their   full 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Schmelzle 


skirts,  dancing  space  was  at  a  premium. 
Bunting,  with  an  eagle  medallion,  was 
used  at  the  entrance  to  the  club.  The 
stairway  leading  to  the  ballroom  was  also 
draped  with  bunting,  as  was  the  door  to 
the  ballroom.  Sparkling  stars  were  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  in  the  ballroom. 
Mrs.  John  Resh  and  Robert  J.  Schmelzle 
received  trophies  for  the  best  dressed  lady 
and   gentleman.   Upon   the   arrival   of  the 


Centennial  Lady,  she  was  presented  with  a 
colonial  bouquet. 

A  portrait  of  Lincoln  against  a  back- 
ground of  red,  white  and  blue,  dotted  with 
stars,  set  the  theme  for  the  dance  at  the 
Veterans'  Memorial  Home,  given  by  the 
American  Legion,  the  AmVet  Posts  and 
auxiliaries.  The  refreshment  table  featured 
a  red  and  white  cloth  and  was  lighted 
with  an  old-fashioned  glass-shaded  lamp. 
Named  best  dressed  were  Mrs.  Thomas 
Wick  and  Allen  Lizer. 

At  Moose  Hall,  crepe  paper  streamers 
in  red,  white  and  blue  were  used  around 
the  dance  hall  and  strung  across  the  ceil- 
ing. A  large  banner,  "Lincoln-Douglas 
1858-1958,"  was  used  on  one  wall.  The 
bandstand  was  draped  with  red,  white 
and  blue  bunting;  pictures  of  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  were  also  used  in  decoration. 

At  one  o'clock  a.m.,  the  dancers  from 
all  the  balls  gathered  at  the  Masonic 
Temple  for  the  presentation  of  awards. 
This  ceremony  had  shifted  from  the 
courthouse  lawn  because  of  rain.  Dave 
Taylor  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and 


Miraculous 

Looking  back  over  Centennial  Week,  the  weath- 
er seems  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  After  a 
soggy  summer,  with  rains  every  week  from  the 
last  week  of  May,  it  was  glorious. 

Sunday  was,  in  turn,  gray  and  clear,  with 
occasional  warming  sun.  The  evening  band  concert 
was  threatened  by  rain,  but  the  clouds  rolled 
away  and  the  moon  came  out.  Monday  was  cold, 
and  the  pageant  audience  felt  the  chill.  But  on 
Tuesday  warmer  weather  began. 

Wednesday  was  perfect  parade  weather,  bright 
and  cool.  In  the  afternoon,  a  storm  threatened 
the  commemorative  exercises  —  then  blew  away 
with  only  some  spurts  of  rain,  flashes  of  lightning 
and  thunder.  Friday  evening  another  storm  hov- 
ered; then  the  moon  broke  through  the  clouds. 
On  Saturday,  wind  delayed  but  did  not  stop  the 
balloon  ascension. 

All  the  postponed  rain  fell  Saturday  evening. 
The  ladies  in  1858  hoop  skirts  had  to  be  ingenious 
to  keep  them  dry  —  one  used  a  plastic  tablecloth 
as  a  skirt  protector! 


Mr.  Dave  Taylor,  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  presenta- 
tion  of   awards    in   the   Masonic   Temple. 


cups  and  trophies  were  presented  in  the 
various  classifications. 

Although  costume  balls  may  be  out  of 
fashion,  it  seemed  fitting,  in  commemorat- 
ing the  social  life  of  the  past,  to  try  to 
recapture,  for  a  fleeting  moment,  the 
charm  and  excitement  of  the  belles  and 
beaux  of  100  years  ago,  their  elaborate 
costumes  and  decor,  their  music  and 
dances  —  the  merriment  of  the  times  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas. 


"On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Freeport, 
the  City  Council  wishes  to  express  sincere 
appreciation  to  The  Lincoln-Douglas 
Society,  its  Centennial  committee  and  all 
who  participated  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate  Centennial  celebration. 

"The  unselfish  spirit  of  everyone  who 
gave  of  time  or  money  in  the  planning  and 
successful  culmination  of  the  many  events 
has  never  been  excelled  in  Freeport's  his- 
tory. 

"The  past  that  was  relived  for  us  so 
vividly  during  the  week  of  the  Centennial 
will  be  unforgettable  —  but  of  even  greater 
importance,  the  civic  pride  and  esprit  de 
corps  generated  by  this  community  en- 
deavor is  bound  to  have  a  far-reaching  and 
lasting  effect  in  Freeport's  future." 

Resolution  of  City  Council 
City  of  Freeport 
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j-recpovt  in   1858 

The  map  on  the  next  two  pages  was  com- 
piled by  Phihp  L.  Keister  from  the  1854-58 
tax  assessment  records  and  shows  owners. 
The  business  or  store  was  often  conducted 
by  a  tenant,  rather  than  the  owner. 

Many  of  the  smaller  businesses  combined 
home  and  shop.  The  harnessmaker,  shoe- 
maker, grocer,  or  butcher  often  lived  in 
the  rear  of  his  shop,  or  on  the  second  floor 
above  it.  Stables  and  gardens  were  fre- 
quently on  the  same  lot. 

The  main  business  section  of  Freeport 
was  then  near  the  river  and  railroad.  West 
of  the  courthouse  was  mostly  residential. 

Early  Freeport  was  well  supplied  with 
hotels.  The  Brewster  House  was  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious.  (See  page  209). 
The  Pennsylvania  House  was  large  and 
comfortable.  There  were  also  the  French 
House  (known  as  the  U.  S.  Hotel),  the 
Clark  House  and  the  Bloss  House.  There 
are  three  churches  in  the  map  area:  Epis- 
copal, First  Methodist,  and  First  Presby- 
terian. 


LIST  OF  PROPERTY  OWNERS 
24 

1.  O.  H.  Wright  Est. 

2.  William  Atkinson 

3.  Harmon  &  Company 

25 

1.  M.  F.  Truit 

2.  Freeport  Mfg.  Co. 
Manny  Plant 

3.  Gas  Works 

26 

1.  Horace  Tarbox 

2.  Felix  Darrah 

3.  Harmon  Smertman 

4.  F.  J.  Heitrich 

5.  M.  F.  Truit 

6.  Ed.  Cavanaugh 

7.  A.  C.  Hunt 

8.  Fred  E.  Kaiser 

27 
1.     Margaret  Boyer 


2. 

Babock 

3. 

Henry  Streator 

4. 

F.  J.  Lichtenberger 

2S 

1. 

Valentine  Stoskopf  (residence) 

2. 

DeKyle  Stephenson 

3. 

A.  Reifschneider 

4. 

Margaret  Kaufman 

5. 

Frederick  Miller 

6. 

George  Meinzer 

7. 

John  M.  Kydel 

29 

1. 

Jane  Wilson 

2. 

Valentine  Stoskopf  (Wagon  Shop) 

3. 

Andrew  Burnside 

30 

1. 

Chancellor  Martin 

2. 

Charles  Betts 

3. 

Charles  G.  Elder 

4. 

J.  Becker 

5. 

Valentine  Stoskopf 

6. 

A.  C.  Hunt 

7. 

William  M.  Mitchell 

31 

1. 

James  Smith 

2. 

Joseph  Carey 

3. 

Dr.  C.  Martin 

4. 

Benj.  Goddard 

32 

1. 

Hollis  Jewel 

2. 

B.  Huenkemeier 

3. 

Henry  Thies 

4. 

Henry  Wallbaum 

33 

1. 

Charles  O'Neil 

2. 

Dahl 

3. 

Darius  Kuehner 

4. 

John  Bashinger 

5. 

Shield  Est. 

6. 

R.  Brubaker 

34 

1. 

John  Baker 

2. 

Henry  Frank 

3. 

William  Welch 

4. 

John  Burrell 

5. 

James  T.  Kent 

6. 

S.  J.  Giddings 

35 

1. 

James  C.  Adams 

2. 

John  H.  Beaumont 

3. 

George  Scoville 

4. 

Stigben 

5. 

John  Howe 

6. 

S.  J.  Giddings 

7. 

Charles  Waterman 

8. 

Josiah  Clingman 

9. 

A.  P.  Boynton 

36 

1. 

French  &  Company  (Inn  Stable) 

2. 

John  Krinbil 

3. 

Alman  Calkins 

4. 

Charles  Waterman 
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55 

1.  E.  H.  Hyde's  Block 

2.  Myers  &  Powell 

3.  C.  A.  Sheetz 

4.  Levi  Myers 

5.  Wm.  M.  Buckley 

6.  C.  Martin 

7.  J.  Carriser 

8.  William  Young 

9.  S.  Daniel  &  Bros. 

10.  J.  Mitchell  &  Co.  (Bank) 

11.  F.  W.  S.  Brawley  (Post  Office) 

12.  John  Beehl 

13.  Jacob  Oyler  (Nice  House) 

56 

1.  Horace  Tarbox  (Clark  House) 

2.  F.  J.  Lichtenberger 

3.  John  Collman 

4.  Thompson  Wilcoxan 

5.  Charles  Betts 

6.  M.  Hettinger 

7.  Snyder  &  Wade 

8.  Brewster  Hotel 

57 

1.  Chester  Kellogg 

2.  A.  T.  Green 

3.  John  Long 

4.  Bridget  Bree 

5.  William  Scott 

6.  J.  Anking  (Bloss  House) 

7.  Wm.  M.  Smith 

8.  W.  Waddell 

58 

1.  O.  H.  Wright  Est.  (Old  Wright  Store) 

2.  DeKyle  Stephenson 

3.  Electa  Spencer 

4.  Mallory  &  Pilot 

59 

1.  W.  P.  Hunt 

2.  Illinois  Central  Railroad 

60 

1.  Edward  Edgerton 

2.  E.  S.  Hanchett  &  H.  N.  Hibbard 

3.  DeKyle  Stephenson 

4.  Illinois  Central  Railroad 

5.  O.  H.  Wright  Est. 

6.  James  Eppley 

7.  W.  W.  Smith 

61 

1.  O.  H.  Wright  Est. 

62 

1.  S.  D.  Clark 

2.  O.  H.  Wright  Est. 

3.  Wm.  W.  Smith 

4.  James  W.  Crane 

5.  Dr.  Dupey 

6.  J.  Bright  Smith 

7.  Tarbox,  A. 

8.  Wm.  O'Connell 

9.  C.  Jenkins 

10.  Henry  Schrenkler 


63 

1.  F.  P.  Koehler 

2.  Milton  Stoner 

3.  DeKyle  Stephenson 

4.  Charles  &  Ed  Seyf  arth 

5.  James  Crain 

6.  Charles  Rosenstiel 

64 

1.  Selam  Beach 

2.  Charles  Butler 

3.  C.  A.  Clark 

4.  J.  C.  Kean 

5.  Hetty  &  Butler 

6.  Thomas  Hetty 

7.  Isaac  Miller 

8.  Emma  Streator 

65 

1.  Wm.  M.  Buckley 

2.  Clerks  Office  &  County  Jail 

3.  A.  W.  Rawson 

4.  Jacob  Hartman 

5.  Thomas  Johnson 

6.  Dr.  D.  C.  Williams 

66 

1.  Wm.  M.  Buckley 

2.  F.  W.  Hance 

3.  H.  H.  Pennyman 

4.  P.  J.  Bentley 

5.  Charles  Stewart 

6.  Thomas  Egan 

7.  H.  B.  Ketchum 

8.  Benj.  Parks 

67 

1.  Benj.  Lane 

2.  S.  B.  Farwell 

3.  Thomas  Webster 

4.  John  Spitler 

5.  John  A.  Clark 

68 

1.  DeKyle  Stephenson 

2.  Duncan  McKenzie 

69 

1.  John  Coates 

2.  Rosanna  Lettley 

3.  Benj.  Noble 

4.  S.  D.  Daniel 

5.  Wm.  Waddell 

6.  O.  B.  Munn 

7.  Hiram  Bright 

8.  Wm.  T.  McCool 

9.  Duncan  McKenzie 

70 

1.  Bowers 

2.  John  H.  Stout 

3.  Wm.  Preston 

4.  John  Kryder 

5.  J.  C.  Kean 

6.  James  Kingsley 

7.  Wm.  Shannon 


71 

'1.  I.  &  W.  Bishop 

2.  Mary  Rogers 

3.  Henry  Hiller 

4.  Horace  Tarbox 

5.  Daniel  Powell 

6.  Furry  &  Heidner 

7.  Dr.  G.  Wurtz 

8.  Edward  Edgarton 

72 

1.  John  Miller 

2.  J.  M.  Ketinum 

3.  C.  A.  Clark  Est. 

4.  J.  D.  Brewer 

5.  H.  Tarbox 

6.  W.  T.  Giles 

7.  Edward  Reed 

8.  John  Crow 

73 
1.     John  Kirch 
I.  B.  Kennegy 

3.  Ira  Bouer 

4.  John  Delhauer 

5.  John  Kennegy 
John  A.  Clark 
J.  K.  Smith 
Wm.  Sherman 

74 
1.     Debate  Site  (owned  by 
John  A.  Clark) 

75 

1.  E.  H.  Hyde 

2.  H.  D.  Smith 

77 
1.     John  A.  Clark 

78 
1.     John  A.  Clark 

79 

1.  A.  L.  Moore 

2.  John  A.  Clark 

3.  John  Gosham 

4.  Gustavus  Dorr 

80 

1.  John  Black 

2.  Thompson  Wilcoxan 

81 

1.  Wm.  Perkins 

2.  James  Mitchell 

3.  Mrs.  Strawbridge 

82 

1.  John  T.  Hance 

2.  A.  E.  Rice 

3.  John  Baer 

4.  John  F.  Hogandobler 

5.  D.  R.  Stearns 

6.  Chris  Furst 

7.  Wm.  Waddell 

8.  C.  Brubaker 
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1. 

2. 

Key 

3. 

To 

Reading 

4. 

Map 

5. 


Numbers  below  blocks  represent  sections. 

Large  numbers  on  lots  within  the  block 
denote    ownership. 

The  date  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  lot 
represents  the  date  that  a  building  was 
erected. 

Figures  in  the  lower  comer  of  the  lots 
represent  assessed  value  for  the  property 
In  most  cases  the  relative  sizes  of  build- 
ings are  determined  by  this. 

In  places  where  "V"  is  seen  the  lot  stands 
vacant. 


37  8. 

1.  A.  B.  Guiteau  9. 

2.  Fred  Koehler  10. 

3.  Hiram  Bright 

4.  Hollis  Jewel  1. 

5.  Chris  Miller  2. 

6.  John  Lerch  3. 

7.  Edw.  Capp  4. 

8.  F.  Brues  5. 

38 

1.  Adam  Decklar  1. 

2.  Henry  Smith  2. 

3.  Powell  Highly  3. 

4.  Jos.  &  Gotlieb  Lambert         4. 

5.  Nathan  Terry  5. 

6.  M.  J.  Keziver  6. 

7.  Damien  Franz  7. 


John  Krinbil 
George  Lohr 
Hollis  Jewel 

39 
Alex  Mease 
Fred  Koehler 
Adolph  Boedecker 
Mathias  Hettinger 
John  Charlton 

40 
O.  H.  Wright  Est. 
Ruf  us  Ordway 
O.  Taylor 
A.  H.  Stone 
Julius  Bastiess         ' 
Wm.  H.  Hollenbecl 
Mathias  Hettinger 
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41 

45 

1. 

Julius  Smith 

1. 

A.  Mengenboldt  (Grocery) 

2. 

O.  H.  Wright  Est. 

2. 

DeKyle  Stephenson 

3. 

DeKyle  Stephenson 

3. 

Philip  Altmeier 

4. 

James  Bums 

43 
Charles  Baumgartner 
John  Coates 

4. 

Henry  Upp 

1. 

2. 

5. 
6. 

Taylor  &  Rubel-Harness 
D.  B.  Schute 

3. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 

7. 

C.  Baumgartner 

4. 

W.  P.  Hunt  &  Brothers 

8. 

T.  B.  Ta^■lor  &  Rubel 

44 

9. 

John  M.  Spratler 

1. 

O.  H.  Wright  Est. 

10. 

Hiram  Bright 

2. 
3 

Thomas  Egan 

A.  Cameron  Hunt 

11. 

F.  P.  Koehler 

4. 

Thomas  Coltman 

12. 

V.  Stoskopf 

5. 

A.  T.  Barnum 

13. 

M.  Wiley 

6. 

Catherine  Liebshights 

14. 

F.  P.  Koehler 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


24 

46 

HoUis  Jewel 
John  Spitler 
Mary  Nash 
Peter  D.  Fisher  Est. 
J.  B.  Childs  (residence) 
Child's  Block 
G.  M.  Clayton 

Churchill  Rogers  &  Wetmore 
John  Hoebel 
Exchange  Block 
Engle  &  Strohn 
A.  M.  Corbin 
David  Henest 
L.  W.  Stickner 
C.  Roscnstiel 
Slibgen  &  Company 
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1.  Wm.  A.  Rhodes 

2.  Stoskopf  &  Schaub 

3.  John  F.  Mayer 

4.  Emmert  &  Burrell 

5.  Dan  Mauer 

6.  Nicholas  Steffen 

7.  William  Hake 

8.  Hollis  Jewel 

9.  F.  Bries 

10.  George  Wohlbrecht 

11.  T.  Wilco.xan 

12.  F.  P.  Koehler 
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1.     Thomas  French 

U.  S.  Hotel 

3.  C.  J.  Mease  Est. 

4.  Charles  Betts 

5.  F.  R.  Lowtz 

6.  Levi  Martin 

7.  Jacob  Mayer 

8.  Marcus  Carter 

9.  Seth  B.  Farwell 
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1.  A.  W.  Rice 

2.  Jacob  Walkey 

3.  George  Hoffman 

4.  W.  D.  Fisher 

5.  John  Gregory 

6.  Oscar  Taylor 

7.  Fred  Hoffman 

8.  Jolin  P.  Wetzel 

9.  John  Rummer 

10.  David  Stoneman 

11.  M.  Harnish 

12.  Stoner 

13.  M.  Hettinger 

14.  First  Presbyterian  Church 
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1.  Samuel  B.  Harris 

2.  Barbara  Switzer 

3.  DeKyle  Stephenson 

4.  John  B.  Smith 
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1.  David  Hengst 

2.  John  K.  Brewster 

3.  Episcopal  Church 

4.  E.  H.  Hyde 
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1.  Benj.  Lane 

2.  S.  B.  Farwell 

3.  DeKyle  Stephenson 
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1.  First  Methodist  Chuitch 

2.  P.  J.  Bently 

3.  Robert  Van  Valzah 

(doctor's  office) 
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1.  Fire  Engine  House 

2.  Chancellor  Martin 

3.  Wm.  H.  Davis 

4.  Jacob  Oyler 

5.  C.  A.  Sheetz 

6.  A.  T.  Green 

7.  Thomas  J.  Turner 

8.  Samuel  Musser 

9.  Wm.  M.  Buckley 

10.  F.  W.  S.  Brawley 

11.  Louis  Burrell 

12.  Jacob  Engle 
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The  Freeport  chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  after  con- 
siderable research,  marked  buildings  stand- 
ing for  one  hundred  years  or  longer,  and 
places  of  historical  importance.  Some  sites 
may  have  been  missed,  but  the  committee 
was  thorough  and  painstaking.  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Schriver  was  in  charge  of  the  chapter's 
Centennial  projects;  Mrs.  Helen  Keister 
chairman  of  the  Historic  Sites  Committee; 
Miss  Virgie  Kleppinger  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Heinen  assisted.  Mr.  Philip  Keister  fur- 
nished much  valuable  information.  Marked 
for  Centennial  Week  were: 


Still  Standing 

404  West  Main,  John  K.  Brewster  house. 

Brewster,  a  commission  merchant,  built  the 
Brewster  hotel.  Several  lots  west  of  the 
house  were  originally  used  for  bams,  out- 
buildings and  gardens. 

406  West  Exchange,  Thomas  '  Webster 
house,  built  1854;  occupied  by  the  Web- 
ster family  for  many  years. 

311  West  Douglas,  Myers  house,  built 
before  1854. 

26  East  Douglas,  kitchen  and  room 
above,  built  1832. 

212  North  State,  built  over  100  years  ago. 

15  South  Chicago,  old  Journal  building. 
Built  1856  by  John  Spittler,  shoe  and  har- 
ness maker. 

219  East  Spring,  largest  Freeport  build- 
ing in  1858.  Built  1856  as  factory  for  Man- 
ney  Reaper  interests. 

45  West  Iroquois,  over  100  years  old. 

254  West  Homer,  Bruhler  house,  well 
over  100  years  old. 


South  Galena  at  High,  Guiteau  house, 

built  in  early  1850's  by  uncle  of  Garfield's 
assassin. 

1440  South  Carroll,  Taylor  house,  built 
1857.  Now  home  of  the  Stephenson  County 
Historical  Society. 

Not  Standing 
Stephenson  at  Railroad:  Galena  &  Chi- 
cago   Union   and    Illinois    Central    station 

(same  site  as  present  station). 

Stephenson  at  Adams,  northeast  corner, 
O.  H.  Wright  block.  Important  early  store. 

Stephenson  at  State,  northwest  corner: 
Brewster  House.  See  page  209.  Southwest 
corner:  Child's  block,  built  1855. 

South  side  Stephenson  between  State 
and  Chicago:  Exchange  block.  Built  in  1855 
after  fire  destroyed  entire  block. 

Stephenson  at  Chicago,  northeast  comer: 
Clark  house,  hotel  built  about  1849.  North- 
west comer:  Mitchell  bank.  Colonel  Mitch- 
ell introduced  Douglas. 

16  West  Stephenson,  Dr.  Chancellor 
Martin's  block. 

Stephenson  at  Van  Buren,  northeast  cor- 
ner: Hyde  block.  Occupied  in  1858  by 
Hyde,  Brewster  &  Bidwell  store,  with  De- 
Forest  bank  in  small  storeroom.  Southwest 
corner:  Pennsylvania  House,  a  large  frame 
hotel. 

Stephenson  at  Galena,  northwest  comer: 
Turner  law  office.  Turner  introduced  Lin- 
coln. 

Stephenson  at  Walnut,  southeast  comer: 
original  Presbyterian  church. 

Stephenson  at  Cherry,  northeast  comer: 
original  Methodist  church.  Southwest  cor- 
ner: original  Episcopal  church. 
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229  West  Washington,  original  Baptist 
church, 

726  South  Oak,  original  Oak  Avenue 
church. 

704  South  State,  original  St.  Mary's 
church. 

South  Galena  at  Chicago,  original  St. 
John     church. 

Galena  at  Exchange,  northwest  corner: 
Circuit  Clerk's  office.  Just  west  was  the 
old  stone  jail. 


Van  Buren  at  Exchange,  southeast  cor- 
ner: Jacob  Oyler's  house.  Fine  brick  house 
—highest  valuation  in  the  1850's. 

12  North  Chicago:  Postoffice. 

Galena  at  Main:  French  &  Co.  U.  S. 
hotel. 

112  West  Linden:  Brawley  house  where 
Douglas  stayed  night  of  August  26,  1858. 
Brawley  was  postmaster. 


D.A.R.   HISTORICAL  SITES   COMMITTEE:   Left  to   right.   Miss   Virgie    Kleppinger,    Mrs.    E. 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Schriver. 


W.    Sikes,    Mrs.    Francis    Heinen, 
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What  were  the  people  of  Stephenson 
County  thinking  and  talking  about  during 
the  years  1850  - 1860? 

Despite  the  rugged  struggle  for  survival, 
there  was  time  in  the  early  50's  to  discuss 
and  argue  whether  the  railroad  would  come 
through  in  time  to  carry  crops  to  market. 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  railroad  and  would  help 
get  it  extended  across  the  state.  (It  reached 
Freeport  in  1853.) 

The  question  of  the  new  lands  to  the 
west  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many 
in  the  county.  The  historic  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1820  had  forbidden  slavery 
above  the  36-30  line,  and  had  held  for 
thirty  years.  Under  Clay's  and  Webster's 
Compromise  of  1850,  the  people  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  had  been  allowed  to  make 
their  own  choice  with  respect  to  slavery 
in  those  territories.  Was  this  to  be  the 
general  rule?  Would  Douglas'  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  so  hotly  argued  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  country  in  1854,  permit  settlers 
to  make  this  decision?  Would  this  work, 
or  would  settlers  from  North  and  South 
clash  over  the  issue  in  the  new  territories? 

Party  lines  were  breaking  down  in 
Stephenson  County,  as  over  the  whole 
country.  The  old  Whig  Party  was  hope- 
lessly divided.  Anti-slavery  men,  free 
soilers,  and  Anti-Kansas-Nebraska  Demo- 
crats were  banding  together  in  1854  to  form 
the  new  Republican  Party. 

That  Springfield  lawyer,  Lincoln— was 
he  Whig  or  Republican?  He  was  speaking 
out  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  call- 
ing for  its  repeal  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  but  he  had  not  ac- 
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cepted  the  invitation  of  the  Republicans  to 
serve  on  their  State  Central  Committee.  It 
was  too  bad  Douglas  wouldn't  debate  with 
him,  as  Jesse  Fell  of  Bloomington  had 
urged,  but  Lincoln's  Peoria  speech  in  Octo- 
ber 1854  had  been  printed  and  gave  his 
answer  to  Douglas. 

Douglas  had  come  to  Freeport  to  speak 
in  front  of  the  Pennsylvania  House,  and  had 
been  answered  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Turner  of  Freeport,  who  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  that  year  as  an  Anti-Kansas- 
Nebraska  Democrat.  No  wonder  Douglas 
said: 

"I  come  to  Chicago,  I  am  met  by  an  Abolitionist; 
I  come  to  the  center  of  the  state  and  am  met  by  an 
old  line  Whig;  I  come  to  the  South  and  am  met 
by  a  Democrat.  I  can't  hold  the  Whig  responsible 
for  what  the  Abolitionist  says;  I  can't  hold  either 
responsible  for  what  the  Democrat  says    .    .    .    ." 

The  November  election  in  1854  sent  only 
41  regular  Democrats  to  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature and  59  Anti-Nebraska  men.  Lincoln 
won  his  seat,  but  resigned  it  to  run  for  the 
Senate.  The  Whigs  and  the  Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats  each  wanted  their  own  candi- 
date, and  Lincoln  finally  threw  his  votes 
to  Trumbull  to  make  sure  that  Illinois  sent 
one  Anti-Nebraska  man  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  was  all  discussed  by  Stephenson 
County  men  around  the  cracker  barrel. 

The  struggle  over  Kansas  continued. 
The  Pierce  administration  had  recognized 
the  pro-slavery  legislature  at  Lecompton 
as  the  legal  government  of  the  territory. 
Stephenson  County  men  had  gone  into  Kan- 
sas and  found  that  Douglas'  "popular  sover- 
eignty" could  be  a  question  of  who  controls 
the  governor  and  the  votes.  The  South  was 
sending  in  pro-slavery  colonists  to  balance 
Northern  men  who  hated  slavery. 
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AFTER    THE    FIRST    DEBATE    at 

Ottawa,      Lincoln's      supporters 
carried    him    from    the    platform 
in   an    impromptu   parade. 
Illustration    courtesy    of 
THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
copyright    1958 


Letters  like  this,  from  a  Stephenson 
County  man,  sent  back  from  Kansas  Terri- 
tory in  1856,  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand: 

"I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  you  a  little 
about  the  manner  that  Uncle  Sam  uses  peaceful 
immigrants.  On  the  tenth  we  crossed  the  Territory 
line  between  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  met  the 
troops  encamped  some  three  miles  from  the  line 
where  they  had  been  waiting  for  some  time  to 
to  give  us  a  warm  reception.  There  were  about  six 
hundred  Dragoons  and  four  cannon,  about  half  of 
the  troops  were  marched  out  across  the  road  to 
prevent  our  progressing.  Col.  Cook  then  asked  the 
conductors  of  the  train  whether  we  had  any  arms. 
They  told  him  we  had  a  few  old  muskets  which 
were  thrown  carelessly  in  the  wagons  which  we 
intended  to  use  in  case  we  were  attacked  by  a 
band  of  border  ruffians.  The  United  States  Deputy 
Marshal  Preston  then  gave  orders  to  search  the 
wagons  which  took  half  a  day  taking  almost  all 
of  the  things  out  of  the  wagons  excepting  the 
women  and  one  keg  of  powder  which  was 
concealed  by  one  of  the  women. 


"They  took  all  of  our  arms  and  then  took  us 
prisoners  because  we  held  a  hostile  position  to  the 
government.  We  were  then  marched  into  camp 
and  a  strong  guard  placed  over  us  to  prevent  any 
one  escaping.  We  therefore  know  what  it  is  like 
to  be  under  Uncle  Sam's  care.  Tlie  next  morning 
they  started  bright  and  early  and  I  can  assure 
you  we  were  in  safe  keeping  from  that  through. 
We  arrived  at  Topeka  on  the  fourteenth  where 
we  met  the  Governor.  He  told  us  to  go  about  our 
business  that  we  were  no  longer  prisoners.  He 
advised  us  to  make  claims  and  he  would  protect 
us  in  our  rights.  Said  he,  'I  welcome  you,  yes  I 
thrice  welcome  you  and  bid  you  God's  speed.' 
"He  said  he  disarmed  all  armed  bands  and  had 
disarmed  the  twenty-seven  hundred  Missourians 
under  Col.  Reede  who  was  going  to  sack  Lawrence. 
He  said  there  were  no  Missourians  in  the  Territory 
now  except  peaceable  citizens  who  had  as  good  a 
right  as  any  one  else.  The  Governor  said  he  knew 
no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West  but  to  serve 
all  alike  just.  He  said  we  could  not  be  sectional. 
He  loved  true  Americans  who  loved  justice  and 
right. 

"His  promises  are  as  good  as  any  one  can  ask  if 
he  will  only  be  as  good  as  his  promises.  The  Free 
State  people  are  in  good  spirits.  They  think  that 
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as  long  as  Geary  occupied  the  position  he  now 
holds  there  is  very  little  danger  of  another  invasion. 
"We  got  to  Lawrence  on  the  fifteenth  and  saw  all 
of  our  Stephenson  County  friends.  They  are  all 
well  and  glad  to  see  us.  I  was  at  Mr.  Sutherland's 
on  yesterday  and  got  a  glimpse  of  the  War  but  it 
would  take  a  fortnight  to  write  anything  like  a 
glimpse  of  affairs.  I  would  sooner  grub  anytime 
than  write." 

By  1856,  a  presidential  year,  Lincoln  had 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  new  Republican 
Party— the  Anti-Nebraska  elements  in  Illi- 
nois had  to  be  unified.  His  speech  at 
Bloomington  so  held  the  reporters,  they 
forgot  to  take  notes,  and  it  became  known 
as  the  "Lost  Speech."  It  invigorated  the 
young  party. 

The  Republicans  had  nominated  Fre- 
mont for  President;  the  Democrats,  Bu- 
chanan. Whigs  and  other  Anti-Nebraska 
elements  nominated  former  President  Fill- 
more. Douglas  rushed  back  to  Illinois  and 
carried  the  state  for  Buchanan  two  to  one. 
Lincoln,  who  worked  hard  and  made  fifty 
speeches,  pointed  out  that  if  the  Fillmore 
and  Fremont  men  had  been  able  to  unite 
across  the  nation,  Buchanan  would  have 
lost  by  almost  400,000  votes. 

A  strong  governor  backed  by  federal 
troops  had  quelled  disorder  in  Kansas.  The 
depression  of  1857  hit  Stephenson  County 
hard,  inducing  more  to  consider  moving 
west.  Things  were  calmer  out  there,  but 
the  question  of  slavery  was  still  unsettled. 

In  March  of  1857,  two  days  after  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Buchanan,  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  and  the  whole  country  was 
aflame.  Slaves  were  property,  the  Court 
decided,  and  property  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  territory  by  Congress.  The 
historic  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  had 
been  unconstitutional.  The  people  in 
Stephenson  County  could  follow  the  rea- 
soning as  clearly  as  the  lawyers.  If  Con- 
gress could  not  exclude  slavery,  how  could 


a  territorial  legislature  which  was  created 
by  Congress? 

Both  political  parties  faced  new  prob- 
lems. In  view  of  the  court  decision,  how 
could  the  Republicans  oppose  extension 
of  slavery  into  a  new  territory?  Douglas 
and  northern  Democrats  were  worried: 
How  could  popular  sovereignty  be  valid 
if  the  settlers  could  not  exclude  slavery? 
Stephenson  County  residents  read  Douglas' 
Springfield  speech  saying  settlers  in  new 
territories  could  still  exclude  slavery  be- 
cause slavery  could  not  survive  unless  sup- 
ported by  local  laws  and  police  power. 
Lincoln  rejoined  that  he  would  not  resist 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  but  it  was  wrong, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  knovvTi 
to  reverse  itself. 

Adding  more  fuel  to  the  fire  of  debate. 
President  Buchanan  supported  the  pro- 
slavery  elements  in  Kansas,  and  accepted 
the  Lecompton  Plan  in  a  move  to  prevent 
the  settlers  from  voting  on  the  entire  Con- 
stitution as  he  had  promised.  This  was 
Douglas'  finest  hour.  He  repudiated  Bu- 
chanan's maneuver  at  the  risk  of  his  future, 
of  party  patronage,  and  party  loyalty.  It 
was  Douglas  who  organized  Senate  opposi- 
tion. He  worked  so  hard  with  the  Repub- 
licans, to  insure  a  free  vote  on  slavery  in 
Kansas,  more  than  one  influential  party 
voice  in  the  East  proposed  that  Republicans 
in  Illinois  support  Douglas  in  his  coming 
race  for  re-election  to  the  Senate. 

In  Illinois,  the  Republicans  had  no  in- 
tention of  nominating  Douglas.  They  had 
fought  him  too  long.  They  blamed  him  for 
abandoning  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
opening  up  the  whole  question  of  slavery 
in  the  territories.  If  Douglas  wanted  to 
come  over  to  the  Republican  ranks,  the 
Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  wrote,  they 
would  give  him  a  Cabinet  post  in  the  next 
administration. 
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AT  GAIESBURG,  Lincoln  climbed 
out  of  a   window  at  Old  Main, 
Knox   College,   for    the  fifth    de- 
bate.  The   builders   of   the   plat- 
form  had   blocked  the  door. 
Illustration    courtesy    of 
THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
copyright    1958 


Early  in  1858  Lincoln  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  ninety-five  Republican  county 
conventions.  The  state  convention  in 
Springfield  unanimously  agreed: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  first  and  only 
choice  of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  for 
the  U.  S.  Senate  as  the  successor  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas." 

When  Douglas  heard  of  Lincoln's  nomi- 
nation, he  commented: 

"I  shall  have  my  hands  full.  He  is  the 
strong  man  of  his  party-full  of  wit,  facts, 
dates  and  the  best  stump  speaker,  with  his 
droll  ways  and  dry  jokes,  in  the  West.  He 
is  as  honest  as  he  is  shrewd;  and  if  I  beat 
him,  my  victory  will  be  hardly  won." 

At  first,  Republican  strategy  called  for 
Lincoln  to  follow  Douglas  and  take  ad- 
\'antage  of  the  excitement  and  crowds  he 
had  collected.  Sometimes  Lincoln  traveled 
as  an  ordinary  coach  passenger  on  the  same 
train  which  pulled  Douglas'  private  cars 
and  the  flatcar  on  which  a  cannon  roared 
the  coming  of  the  "Little  Giant."  Douglas' 
followers  scoffed  at  Lincoln  for  trailing 
along  in  this  fashion. 


Republican  strategy  changed.  Lincoln 
challenged  Douglas  to  a  series  of  debates. 
Douglas  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  and  his 
itinerary  was  already  planned,  but  he  felt 
he  could  not  refuse.  He  consented  to  meet 
Lincoln  once  in  each  congressional  district, 
except  Chicago  and  Springfield,  where  they 
had  both  already  spoken,  Douglas  one  day, 
Lincoln  the  following  day.  Named  as  the 
best  towns  in  which  to  meet  in  each  dis- 
trict were  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jonesboro, 
Charleston,  Galesburg,  Quincy  and  Alton, 
in  that  order.  Opening  speeches  were  to 
be  one  hour,  with  replies  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  the  rebuttal  by  the  first  speaker 
for  a  half-hour. 

The  issues  were  familiar  to  the  people. 
These  two  men  provided  the  television,  the 
movies,  the  big  league  contests  of  their 
time.  All  Stephenson  County— old  Whig, 
new  Republican,  strong  Democrat  alike— 
was  agog  to  hear  the  debate  in  Freeport. 

JOYCE  BALTZER 
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Before  the  day  arrived,  the  streets  and 
stores  of  Freeport  had  been  decorated  with 
cotton  bunting  and  flags,  with  banners  cel- 
ebrating "Old  Abe  Lincoln"  or  "Douglas 
and  Popular  Sovereignty,"  and  with  pic- 
tures of  the  two  candidates. 

The  greatest  crowd  ever  seen  in  Free- 
port's  twenty-three  years  was  expected.  Ex- 
cited anticipation  ran  through  ten  coun- 
ties in  northwestern  Illinois. 

A  month  before,  on  July  29,  the  Freeport 
Journal  had  reported  that  Senator  Douglas, 
while  declining  Mr.  Lincoln's  challenge  to 
meet  him  on  the  stump  all  over  the  state, 
had  agreed  to  meet  him  at  seven  places  in- 
cluding Freeport.  "We  are  glad  that  we  in 
Freeport,  at  least,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  these  two  champions  from  the  same 
stand.  We  bespeak  for  them  the  largest 
gathering  ever  known  here." 

Formal  notice  also  appeared  in  the  rival 
weekly  newspapers  that  the  "Joint  Dis- 
cussion" would  be  on  August  27. 

The  press  of  1858  was  fiercely  partisan 
even  in  its  news  columns,  the  Freeport  Jour- 
nal (Republican)  and  the  Freeport  Bulletin 
(Democratic)  no  more  so  than  the  Chicago 
Press  and  Tribune,  which  championed  Lin- 
coln, and  the  Chicago  Times,  which  backed 
Douglas. 

Douglas  was  to  arrive  Thursday  evening, 
and  Lincoln  on  Friday  morning.  The  Bul- 
letin announced:  "Louis  Ausendorf  will  sup- 
ply everyone  with  torches  who  wishes  to 
join  the  procession  to  receive  Douglas.  Let 


all  be  at  the  railroad  depot  at  8  o'clock 
precisely,  when  everything  will  be  in  order 
for  forming  a  procession." 

Already  on  Thursday  visitors   were   ar- 
riving.   The    Chicago    Press    and    Tribune 

that  day  captioned  "Ho  for  Freeport!"  no- 
tice of  an  excursion  rate:  "The  usual  fare 
from   Chicago   to   Freeport   and   return   is 
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$7.20  but  excursion  tickets  will  be  sold  to 
those  who  wish  to  leave  this  evening,  or 
tomorrow  morning,  for  the  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  meeting  at  Freeport  tomorrow, 
for  $4.35  ...  By  starting  on  the  9V2  train 
tomorrow  you  reach  Freeport  at  3  p.m.,  an 
hour  after  the  speaking  commences.  All 
should  therefore  leave  by  tonight's  train, 
which  starts  at  45  minutes  after  10  o'clock. 
Comfortable  sleeping  cars  will  be  put  on." 

Many,  apparently,  had  started  earlier. 
The  Chicago  Journal  said  Saturday:  "All 
regular  railroad  trains  and  one  or  two 
special  excursion  trains,  both  on  Thursday 
afternoon  and  on  Friday  morning  brought 
great  crowds." 

Douglas  had  spoken  Wednesday  for  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  at  a  Democratic  rally 
in  Galena.  He  came  to  Freeport  by  the 
evening  train,  and  according  to  the  Chi- 
cago Times,  "was  met  by  a  vast  multitude 
of  persons.  As  he  stepped  upon  the  plat- 
form he  was  greeted  with  tremendous 
shouts  and  cheers.  A  grand  salute  was  fired 
at  the  same  time."  The  Freeport  Bulletin 
said  Captain  Crane  and  the  Washington 
Light  Infantry  of  Freeport  fired  the  salute, 
"which  was  prolonged  till  the  procession 
had  reached  the  hotel." 

The  Times  description  continued:  "Thou- 
sands of  persons  flocked  from  the  hotels 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  swelling 
the  assemblage  to  not  less  than  five  thou- 
sand persons.  A  procession  was  formed,  and 
with  not  less  than  a  thousand  torches,  mu- 
sic, the  cheers  of  the  people  and  the  thun- 
ders of  the  cannon.  Judge  Douglas  was  es- 
corted to  the  Brewster  House  .  .    ." 

The  Bulletin  added  more  detail:  "When 
Judge  Douglas  was  seated  in  his  carriage, 
the  procession  divided,  a  part  marching  on 
either  side  of  the  street,  several  hundred 


COL.    JAMES    MITCHELL,    who    introduced    Douglas. 

bearing  lighted  torches  and  accompanied 
by  our  excellent  German  Band. 

"In  this  manner  it  proceeded  up  Galena 
(now  Main)  street,  to  Chicago  street,  thence 
to  Stephenson  street  and  the  Brewster 
House.  The  firing  of  cannon,  the  blazing 
torches,  the  shouts  of  the  people  and  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  made  the  scene 
here  in  the  highest  degree  exciting." 

From  the  Times  again:  "When  the  head 
of  the  procession  reached  the  hotel,  the 
ranks  opened  and  the  carriage  containing 
the  people's  guest  drove  up  to  the  door. 
At  this  moment  the  scene  was  the  grandest 
ever  beheld  in  Freeport.  The  whole  area 
of  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel 
was  densely  packed;  a  few  squares  off, 
the  cannon  was  belching  forth  its  notes  of 
welcome;  a  thousand  torches  blazed  with 
brilliancy;  the  crowd  cheered  lustily,  and 
from  windows,  balconies,  housetops,  etc., 
there  were  to  be  seen  the  smiling  faces 
and  waving  handkerchiefs  of  the  ladies." 

The  Missouri  Republican,  of  St.  Louis, 
a  Democratic  paper,  declared  that  "not 
royalty  itself  .  .  .  not  Napoleon  or  Victoria 
.  .  .  ever  fell  in  with  such  enthusiastic 
greeting." 
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"By  the  side  of  every  main  street  there  are  flaming  torches,  each  with  a  living  bearer;  banners  are 
waving;  and  the  gloom  of  the  evening  is  dissipated  by  the  flooding  of  light,  and  concealed  by  those 
waving    colors,   which,  as    the   breeze   sweeps   by,   stir  and    rustle   in    tones  of  jubilee    .    .    ." 

Dispatch  from  Freeport,  III.,  in  St.  Louis  Missouri  Republican,  Aug.  31,  1858 


The  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  reporter 
saw  it  differently:  "We  happened  to  stand 
on  the  balcony  of  the  Brewster  House  all 
the  time  ....  The  greatest  number  of 
persons  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  to 
one  thousand  at  any  time  that  night.  The 
'procession,'  counting  loafers  and  boys, 
did  not  number  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  and  of  that  number,  by  actual 
count,   only  seventy-four  carried  torches." 


In  any  case  it  was  a  large  crowd  for  a 
small  town,  generously  estimated  by  the 
metropolitan  papers  at  7,000  population, 
but  probably  a  good  deal  nearer  5,000. 

The  Brewster  House  was  impressive  for 
so  small  a  city,  opened  just  one  year  before, 
on  the  corner  of  Stephenson  street  and 
Mechanic  (now  State)  street.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  reported  that  Mr.  Douglas 
was  greeted  with  "a  stimning  illumination 
of  the  hotel." 
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"As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,"  said  the 
Freeport  Bulletin,  "James  Mitchell,  Esq., 
in  behalf  of  the  Democracy  of  this  city," 
made  a  welcoming  address,  and  the  Sen- 
ator replied  briefly,  both  speaking  from 
the  Brewster  House  balcony.  Colonel 
Mitchell,  a  veteran  of  the  Blackhawk  In- 
dian War  and  pioneer  Freeport  banker,  was 
the  town's  leading  Democrat. 

According  to  the  later  recollections  of 
Smith  D.  Atkins,  then  a  young  lawyer  and 
later  to  be  editor  of  the  Freeport  Journal, 
Douglas  did  not  stay  at  the  Brewster  House 
that  night  or  the  next,  but  was  the  guest 
of  the  postmaster,  F.  S.  Brawley,  at  his 
home. 

Lincoln  spent  the  night  at  Amboy,  after 
speaking  Wednesday  at  Macomb,  and  was 
expected  in  Freeport  at  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning  on  the  Illinois  Central  special 
train  from  the  south. 

While  Freeport  still  slept,  during  the 
early  hours  of  Friday,  families  on  farms 
and  in  hamlets  and  towns  not  on  the  rail- 
road were  packing  their  dinners  by  lamp- 
light and  harnessing  their  horses  or  mules. 
They  set  out  singly  or  in  cavalcades,  on  the 


dusty  roads,  in  farm  wagons,  carriages, 
hacks,  in  every  vehicle  of  the  times.  Some 
hardy  individuals  walked.  By  daybreak 
the  roads  into  Freeport  were  reported  lined 
with  traffic.  Neighbors  traveled  together, 
adults  sitting  on  plank  seats  in  the  wagons, 
children  sleeping  on  hay  in  the  wagon  beds. 
Sometimes  the  horses  were  decked  with 
small  American  flags. 

Bad  weather  failed  to  discourage  the 
crowds.  The  day  had  broken,  according  to 
the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  "chilly, 
cloudy  and  lowering.  Alternations  of  wind 
and  sunshine  filled  the  forenoon."  The 
Chicago  Times  said:  "The  weather  was 
lowering  and  occasionally  showering." 
Still  the  people  came. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  said:  "All 
prairiedom  has  broken  loose  ....  The 
streets  are  fairly  black  with  people.  It 
would  be  uncomfortable,  if  it  were  hot 
and  sunny;  but  the  weather  is  cool  and 
cloudy."  The  same  reporter  called  the  day 
"abundantly  refreshing  to  hotel  and  saloon 
keepers,  who  stand  aghast  at  the  multitudes 
to  be  fed."  It  was  a  great  day  for  all  kinds 
of  trade. 
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"It  is  astonishing,"  the  New  York  paper 
commented,  during  the  campaign,  "how 
deep  an  interest  in  poUtics  this  people 
take:  Over  weary  miles  .  .  .  eager  parti- 
sans come  —  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in 
wagons  drawn  by  horses  or  mules;  men, 
women  and  children,  old  and  young;  the 
half  sick,  just  out  of  the  last  'shake';  chil- 
dren in  arms,  infants  at  the  maternal  fount, 
pushing  on  .  .  .  settling  down  at  the  town 
where  the  meeting  is,  with  hardly  a  chance 
for  sitting,  and  even  less  opportunity  for 
eating,  waiting  for  hours  at  the  places  of 
speaking,  talking,  discussing,  litigious,  vo- 
ciferous, while  the  artillery,  the  music  of 
the  bands,  the  waving  of  the  banners,  the 
huzzahs  of  the  crowds,  as  delegation  after 
delegation  appears:  the  cries  of  the  ped- 
dlers vending  all  sorts  of  wares,  from  an 
infallible  cure  of  'agur'  [malaria]  to  a  mon- 
ster watermelon  in  slices,  to  suit  the  cus- 
tomers, combine  to  render  one  scene  of 
confusion   and  commotion." 

First  to  form  in  procession,  on  arrival 
by  road  after  an  early  start,  was  the  Re- 


publican delegation  from  Carroll  County, 
marching  under  a  banner  reading  "Carroll 
County  for  Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  special  Illinois  Central  train  from 
Galena  and  Warren  came  in  about  nine 
o'clock,  with  eight  coaches. 

A  great  crowd  was  gathering  at  the  de- 
pot for  the  arrival  of  Lincoln,  now  travel- 
ing north  on  the  Illinois  Central  excursion 
train  which  was  bringing  twelve  cars  with 
delegations  from  Ogle,  Lee  and  Whiteside 
counties. 

Joseph  Medill  of  the  Chicago  Press  and 
Tribune  and  other  political  associates  were 
Lincoln's  train  companions.  Medill  record- 
ed later  that  on  the  train  Lincoln  showed 
him  the  questions  he  proposed  to  put  to 
Douglas  at  Freeport.  Medill  argued  a- 
gainst  using  the  second  one,  saying  that 
Douglas  had  put  himself  in  a  tight  place 
in  Illinois  by  abandoning  the  historic  policy 
of  confining  slavery  to  the  South;  Lincoln's 
question  could  "open  the  door  through 
which  Senator  Douglas  might  be  enabled 


ON    THE    WAY    TO    FREEPORT, 

Lincoln     discusses     with     Joseph 
Medill,    editor    of    the    Tribune, 
the     question     he     proposes     to 
ask    on    the    rights    of    a    terri- 
tory   to    exclude    slavery. 
Illustration    courtesy    of 
THE   CHICAGO   TRIBUNE, 
copyright  1958 
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to  escape."  Lincoln,  however,  was  deter- 
mined to  put  Douglas  on  record,  now  when 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  so  popular 
in  the  South,  as  upholding  the  right  of  the 
people  to  exclude  slavery  if  they  chose,  in 
his  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty. 

At  the  Freeport  station,  Lincoln  was  a- 
waited  by  a  welcoming  delegation,  a  band, 
soldiers  to  fire  a  salute,  and  a  cheering 
crowd  which  the  Freeport  Journal  called 
"an  immense  assemblage  of  Republicans" 
and  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  Republican 
paper  of  Springfield,  estimated  at  "full 
five  thousand  strong."  The  Chicago  Press 
and  Tribune  said  "some  two  thousand," 
and  reported  "six  deafening  cheers  were 
given  as  our  next  Senator  stepped  from 
the  cars." 

The  same  account  says  that  "the  whole 
company  formed  in  procession  and  escort- 
ed him  around  the  principal  streets  to  the 
elegant  hotel.  Here  the  reception  speech 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Turner, 
to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  responded  in  a  few 
appropriate  remarks." 

Turner,  first  Freeporter  to  be  elected 
to  Congress,  had  served  in  the  national 
House  during  the  same  term  as  Lincoln, 
where  both  voted  alike  on  measures  con- 
cerning slavery,  although  Turner  was  then 
a  Democrat  and  Lincoln  a  Whig.  Turner 
had  next  been  Speaker  of  the  Illinois  House, 
where  he  voted  unsuccessfully  for  Lincoln 
as  senator;  more  successfully,  he  brought 
home  a  city  charter  for  Freeport,  which 
promptly  elected  him  the  city's  first  mayor, 
in  1855.  Now  Turner  and  Lincoln  were 
both  stalwarts  in  the  new  Republican  Party 
in  Illinois. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  special  train  from 
the  South  had  pulled  in,  the  regular  train 
from  Galena  arrived,  with  eight  or  nine 


coaches  —  accounts  differ  —  all  filled. 
Another  procession  formed,  marching  to 
the  hotel  under  the  banner  of  the  Galena 
Lincoln  Club,  to  give  three  rousing  cheers 
for  their  candidate.  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared 
on  the  balcony  to  return  his  thanks  "amid 
a  storm  of  applause,"  says  the  Chicago 
Press  and  Tribune. 

Then,  eclipsing  all  that  went  before,  in 
came  the  special  train  on  the  Galena  Road 
from  Rockford,  Marengo  and  Relvidere, 
reported  by  the  Press  and  Tribune  to  have 
16  coaches  and  over  a  thousand  passengers. 
Again  a  procession  marched  to  the  Brew- 
ster House,  this  time  under  a  banner  read- 
ing "Winnebago  County  for  Old  Abe." 
Again  Mr.  Lincoln  was  called  out  to  re- 
spond to  cheering. 

The  Chicago  Journal  said:  "From  the 
moment  he  came  out  of  the  cars  till  he 
entered  his  room  at  the  hotel,  the  streets 
were  made  perfectly  clamorous  with  shouts 
and  hurrahs  for  Lincoln.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  retirement  at  the 
hotel;  the  multitude  insisted  upon  his 
showing  himself  again  on  the  balcony  and 
on  greeting  him  with  hearty  shakes  of  his 
right  hand." 

A  reporter  of  the  Missouri  Republican 

(Democratic)  dissented  and  wrote  of  the 
latest  contingent:  "Of  course,  they  all 
marched  up  to  the  house  together  and 
Lincoln  was  'toted'  out  to  the  balcony, 
when  lo!  these  folks  sent  up  a  shout  for 
Douglas,  which  showed  how  the  wind  blew 
in  that  quarter  at  any  rate." 

Personal  recollections  of  those  present 
that  day  record  that  Douglas  had  a  hotel 
suite  to  receive  the  crowds  wanting  to 
shake  his  hand,  while  Lincoln,  after  wash- 
ing off  the  dust  in  his  room,  met  his  friends 
in  the  lobby. 
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THOMAS   J.   TURNER,   who   introduced    Lincoln. 

In  Joseph  Meclill's  recollections  he  said 
that  he  sent  important  friends  of  Lincohi 
to  his  room,  to  try  to  dissuade  him  from 
asking  Question  Two  on  his  hst,  but  they 
returned  to  tell  Medill  they  could  not 
change   Lincoln's   purpose. 

Meanwhile,  Democrats  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict had  been  in  convention,  called  for 
10  o'clock  a.m.,  when  Lincoln's  train  was 
due.  Colonel  Mitchell  presided,  and  Mayor 
Hiram  Bright  of  Freeport  was  nominated 
for  Congress. 

Well  before  two  o'clock,  it  was  time  for 
the  speakers  to  go  to  the  debate  grounds, 
only  two  blocks  away  but  already  crowd- 
ed. Most  newspapers  agreed  that  15,000 
people  had  come  to  hear  the  candidates, 
but  estimates  varied  from  10,000  to  20,000. 

The  first  official  notices  of  the  debate 
in  both  local  papers  announced  it  would 
be  held  in  Goddard's  Grove,  adjoining  the 


city  on  the  north,  across  the  river.  This  plan 
must  soon  have  changed,  for  the  platform 
had  been  built  two  blocks  north  of  the 
Brewster  House,  where  there  was  open 
land  with  a  small  grove  of  trees  just  north- 
east of  the  intersection  of  Douglas  street 
and  Mechanic  (now  State). 

In  the  grove,  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  were  "confusion  and  disorder.  They 
have  a  wretched  way  in  Illinois  of  having 
the  platform  unguarded  and  exposed  to 
the  forcible  entry  of  the  mob,  who  seize 
upon  it  an  hour  or  so  before  the  notabilities 
arrive,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  urgent 
appeals  for  evacuation.  Hence,  orators, 
committee  of  reception,  invited  guests, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  newspaper 
gentry,  have  to  fight  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict for  even  the  merest  chance  of  stand- 
ing room.  This  consumes  half  an  hour  or 
so,  during  which  the  crowd,  taking  their 
cue  from  those  of  high  place,  improvise 
a  few  scuffles  for  position  among  them- 
selves." 

The  "newspaper  gentry"  present  in  Free- 
port,  including  some  of  national  reputation, 
were  covering  the  debate  for  the  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  Spring- 
field papers,  and  those  of  Madison,  Rock- 
ford,  Sterling  and  Dixon;  also  for  the  near- 
er weeklies,  at  Polo,  Mount  Carroll,  Galena, 
Rockton,  Mount  Morris  and  Oregon,  ac- 
cording to  a  list  in  the  Freeport  Journal. 
For  possibly  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  political  stump  speaking,  shorthand  re- 
porters had  been  retained  by  rival  metro- 
politan papers  to  take  down  every  word 
spoken  by  the  two  candidates  during  the 
seven  debates. 

Local  Democrats  had  provided  a  hand- 
some carriage  drawn  by  a  fine  matched 
team  to  take  Douglas  to  the  grounds. 
This   inspired  the   Republicans  to  present 
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a  contrast  for  their  candidate.  They  secured 
a  big  Pennsylvania  wagon,  with  six-horse 
team,  its  owner,  John  Wolf  of  Carroll 
County,  riding  on  the  left  horse  of  the 
wheel  pair  to  guide  the  rest. 

Lincoln  was  later  reported  by  Atkins  as 
not  too  happy  about  the  plan,  but  he  rode 
to  the  grove  accompanied  by  a  group  of 
farmers.  The  Freeport  Bulletin  gibed  at 
him:  "Mr.  Lincoln  was  placed  in  or  near 
the  rear  of  the  box  on  the  wagon  and  his 
legs  extended  forward  several  feet  and 
resembled  the  skeleton  of  some  greyhound. 
He  is  as  queer  looking  as  he  is  queer 
spoken.  If  Barnum  could  procure  him  in 
the  style  so  beautifully  represented  on  his 
way  to  the  stand  from  the  Brewster  House, 
then  would  Mr.  Barnum's  fortune  be  made, 
for  a  more  ridiculous  and  laughable  show 
has  never  been  presented  to  the  American 
people." 

Douglas,  when  he  saw  Lincoln  start 
out  for  the  grove  in  the  wagon  with  his 
rural  supporters,  elected  not  to  ride  in 
elegance,  and  walked  with  Colonel  Mitchell 
and  other  friends  the  two  blocks  to  the 
grove. 

The  arrival  of  the  speakers,  the  New  York 
Post  said,  "is  the  signal  for  shouts  that 
rend  the  heavens.  They  are  introduced  to 
the  audience  amidst  prolonged  and  en- 
thusiastic cheers  .  .  .  The  audience  sit  or 
stand  patiently  throughout." 

Before  the  speaking  began,  the  Chicago 
Times  reported,  an  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Press  and  Tribune  halted  matters  by  warn- 
ing Lincoln  that  Hitt  had  not  arrived,  and 
there  was  a  call  for  him  to  come  forward. 

This  was  Bobert  Hitt,  graduate  of  Mount 
Morris  College,  who  had  gone  from  Ogle 
County  to  open  the  first  stenographic  of- 
fice in  Chicago  and  was  engaged  by  the 
Press    and   Tribune   to   take   down   all   of 


JOHN  WOLF,  who  drove  the  Pennsylvania  wagon  in 
which    Lincoln    rode. 

Lincoln's  speeches  in  the  Joint  Discussions. 
Later  he  was  to  return  to  Ogle  County  to 
become  Congressman  from  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  which  then  included 
Stephenson  County. 

When  Hitt  was  found,  the  crowd  was 
so  densely  packed  he  could  not  get  through, 
so  men  picked  him  up  bodily  and  passed 
him  over  their  heads  to  the  platform. 

On  the  platform,  in  addition  to  the  speak- 
ers and  press  representatives,  were  the 
moderators.  Turner  to  introduce  Lincoln, 
Mitchell  to  introduce  Douglas.  Lincoln 
was  to  begin  the  three-hour  debate  with 
a  speech  of  one  hour,  followed  by  Douglas 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  a  half-hour 
rejoinder  by  Lincoln. 

The  New  York  Post  reporter  has  given 
a  much  quoted  picture  of  the  two  can- 
didates: "Two  men  presenting  wider  con- 
trasts could  hardly  be  found  as  represent- 
atives of  the  two  great  political  parties. 
Everybody  knows  Douglas,  a  short,  thick- 
set, burly  man  with  a  large  round  head, 
heavy   hair,    dark   complexion    and    fierce 
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bulldog  bark.  Strong  in  his  own  real  power 
and  skilled  in  a  thousand  conflicts  .  .  .  ." 

And  Lincoln:  "Built  on  the  Kentucky 
type,  he  is  very  tall  and  angular,  awkward 
even  in  gait  and  attitude.  His  face  is  sharp, 
large  featured  and  unprepossessing.  His 
eyes  are  deep  set  under  heavy  brows,  his 
forehead  is  high  and  retreating  and  his 
hair  is  dark  and  heavy.  In  repose  'Long 
Abe's'  appearance  is  not  comely.  But  stir 
him  up  and  the  fire  of  his  genius  plays 
on  every  feature.  His  eye  glows  and  spar- 
kles, every  lineament,  now  so  ill-formed, 
grows  radiant  and  expressive  .  .  .  ." 

The  two  men  had  known  each  other 
long.  Lincoln  had  said  in  1856:  "Twenty- 
two  years  ago  Judge  Douglas  and  I  be- 
came acquainted.  We  were  both  young 
men.  Even  then  we  were  both  ambitious 
—  I  perhaps  quite  as  much  as  he.  With  me 
the  race  of  ambition  has  been  a  failure, 
a  flat  failure;  with  him  it  has  been  one  of 
splendid  success.  His  name  fills  the  nation 
and  is  not  unknown  in  foreign  lands.  I 
affect  no  contempt  for  the  eminence  he 
has  reached.  I  would  rather  stand  upon 
that  eminence  than  wear  the  richest  crown 
that  ever  bedecked  a  monarch's  brow." 

Douglas  is  reported  to  have  said  before 
he  left  Washington:  "I  shall  have  my  hands 
full.  He  (Lincoln)  is  the  strong  man  of  his 
party.  He  is  as  honest  as  he  is  shrewd, 
and  if  I  beat  him,  my  victory  will  be  hard- 
ly won." 

Both  men  were  masters  of  stump  speak- 
ing, and  knew  how  to  keep  a  campaign 
audience  listening  avidly,  even  partici- 
pating. Lincoln's  method  was  quieter;  he 
seemed  to  reason  aloud,  so  logically  that 
the  reasoning  became  the  listener's.  Doug- 
las was  more  dramatic,  with  skillful  use 
of  emotional  oratory.  Both  had  good  change 
of  pace,  easing  off  from  serious  discussion 


of  the  issues  into  state  politics  and  per- 
sonalities, or  amused  and  amusing  attacks 
upon  the  other  fellow.  Both  could  evoke 
cheers  and  laughter. 

Much  of  their  three-hour  exchange  — 
Lincoln  charging  Douglas  with  conspiring 
to  help  the  South  spread  slavery;  Douglas 
charging  Lincoln  with  trying  to  abolition- 
ize  the  old  Whig  Party  —  has  little  interest 
for  us  now. 

Neither  man  had  to  explain  his  references 
to  the  historic  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820,  or  the  new  Compromise  of  1850,  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  or  pending  LeComp- 
ton  Constitution  for  Kansas.  This  was  a 
crowd  absorbedly  interested  and  informed 
on  current  issues,  and  politics  offered  the 
best  entertainment  and  conversation  for 
that  day  for  the  mass  of  the  people  living 
far  from  the  larger  centers.  When  Lincoln 
suggested  his  hearers  would  have  read 
what  Douglas  said  at  Ottawa  in  their  first 
debate,  they  shouted  back,  "We  have!  We 
have!" 

Each  of  the  candidates  knew  how  to 
make  use  of  the  shouted  comments  or 
questions  from  the  crowd,  quoting  or  an- 
swering them,  and  asking  questions  in 
return.  The  shorthand  reporter  who  tran- 
scribed Lincoln's  speech  and  rebuttal  noted 
more  than  fifty  interruptions  for  cheers, 
laughter  or  cries  of  "Good!  Good!"  or  "Yes! 
Yes!"  and  at  the  end,  "Go  on!  Go  on!" 
In  Douglas'  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  of  these 
interpolations  —  laughter,  cheers,  applause 
and  cries  of  "That's  a  fact!"  "Hit  him 
again!"   and  "Hurrah  for  Douglas." 

The  crowd  listened  so  intently  to  Lin- 
coln that  Douglas  began  his  own  speech 
by  complimenting  the  audience  on  its 
silence  and  attention.  This  was  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  rain  is  reported  to  have  fallen 
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during  the  debate  and  the  Freeport  Journal 
said  "in  consequence  of  a  high  wind  which 
pre\ailed  a  part  of  the  time,  many  were 
prevented  from  hearing  the  speakers."  No 
doubt,  on  the  fringes  of  the  crowd,  the 
people  moved  about,  exchanging  news  and 
views  with  acquaintances;  but  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  those  closely  pack- 
ed about  the  platform  followed  every  word. 

Douglas  stirred  up  the  opposition  by 
referring  to  them  always  as  "Black  Repub- 
licans" to  underline  his  charge  that  they 
favored  Negro  equality.  Again  and  again 
listeners  chanted:  "White,  white!"  Once, 
one  man  challenged:  "Couldn't  you  modify 
it  and  call  it  brown?"  and  Douglas  shouted 
back,  "Not  a  whit!" 

When  the  repeated  taunt  finally  brought 
a  clamor  of  "White!  White!"  from  the 
crowd,  Douglas  objected,  saying:  "I  wish 
to  remind  you  that  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
speaking  there  was  not  a  Democrat  vulgar 
and  blackguard  enough  to  interrupt  him. 
I  am  clinching  Lincoln  now  and  you  are 
scared  of  the  result."  He  went  on  with  a 
great  display  of  indignation:  "I  have  seen 
your  mobs  before  and  defy  your  wrath." 
This,  according  to  the  Chicago  Times  short- 
hand reporter,  got  tremendous  applause 
and  Douglas  stopped  it,  saying:  "My 
friends,  do  not  cheer,  for  I  need  my  whole 
time." 

Lincoln  turned  the  same  incident  to 
advantage  in  his  rebuttal,  saying:  "In  re- 
gard to  Judge  Douglas'  declaration  about 
the  'vulgarity  and  blackguardism'  in  the 
audience  —  that  no  such  thing,  as  he  says, 
was  shown  by  any  Democrat  while  I  was 
speaking.  Now  I  only  wish  to  say  that 
while  I  was  speaking  I  used  no  'vulgarity 
or  blackguardism'  towards  any  Democrat." 
Here  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  re- 
porter noted  great  laughter  and  applause. 


The  Freeport  Journal  said:  "When  the 
crowd  called  'White,  white,  white,  white,' 
Douglas  stamped  furiously,  shook  his  fists 
at  the  audience,  and  showed  evident  signs 
of  'congestion  to  the  head.' " 

It  also  said,  in  a  separate  item:  "During 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  opening  speech 
.  .  .  Mr.  Douglas  sat  near  him  smoking  a 
cigar  and  puffing  out  the  fumes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  speaker  and  the  ladies  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  'Shortboy  Senator.' 
Take  this  in  connection  with  the  ridiculous 
exhibition  he  made  of  himself  in  his  'mad' 
fit,  and  what  a  specimen  does  he  afford 
of  an  'American  Statesman.'  A  libel  upon 
the  race  of  heroes."  ("Shortboy"  was  a  slang 
name  given  members  of  rowdy  New  York 
gangs.) 

The  Chicago  Times  later,  on  October  1, 
under  a  heading  "Black  Republican  Out- 
rages," recalled  that  at  Freeport  "after  Lin- 
coln had  been  listened  to  attentively,  and 
when  Douglas  went  upon  the  stand,  some 
villain  threw  at  the  latter  a  melon,  hitting 
him  on  one  shoulder."  There  is  no  other 
report  of  this. 

The  part  of  their  debate  which  was  to 
make  history  came  when  Lincoln  put  to 
the  Senator  the  question:  "Can  the  people 
of  a  United  States  territory,  in  any  lawful 
way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  its 
limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  state  con- 
stitution?" 

The  man  who  replied  was  answering  not 
only  as  the  candidate  for  re-election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  but  as  the  outstanding 
candidate  in  either  party  for  the  presidency 
in  1860.  He  said,  when  he  took  up  Lincoln's 
questions:  "Mr.  Lincoln  has  heard  me  an- 
swer a  hundred  times  from  every  stump 
in  Illinois,  that  in  my  opinion  the  people 
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of  a  territory  can,  by  lawful  means,  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  state  constitution."  .  .  .  He  had 
said  it  before,  but  the  extremists  in  the 
South  were  finding  in  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion new  hope  of  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers against  slavery  in  free  territory. 

Douglas  continued,  and  his  words  were 
to  travel  far  and  long:  "It  matters  not  what 
way  the  Supreme  Court  may  hereafter  de- 
cide as  to  the  abstract  question  whether 
slavery  may  or  may  not  go  into  a  territory 
under  the  Constitution,  the  people  have 
the  lawful  means  to  introduce  it  or  exclude 
it  as  they  please,  for  the  reason  that  slavery 
cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour  anywhere, 
unless  it  is  supported  by  local  police  regu- 
lations." 

From  the  Illinois  crowd  came:  "Right! 
Right!" 

Historians  agree  that  with  those  words 
Douglas  lost  the  South;  the  "doctrine  of 
unfriendly  legislation"  saved  his  Senate 
seat  in  Illinois  but  lost  him  the  Presidency 
in  1860.  The  South  was  to  call  this  answer 
"The  Freeport  Heresy." 

The  three  hours  of  speaking  closed  with 
the  crowd  crying  to  Lincoln  to  go  on,  and 
his  answer:  "I  cannot,  gentlemen,  my  time 
has  expired." 

This  was  the  signal  for  one  last  demon- 
stration of  applause  before  families  were 
rounded  up,  horses  were  untied,  and  all 
those  who  came  by  road  started  the  long 
ride  home.  The  trampled  debate  ground 
was  soon  deserted. 

For  Freeport  Republicans,  however, 
there  was  still  more  political  entertain- 
ment. Owen  Lovejoy,  dynamic  Abolitionist 
preacher  from  Princeton,  Illinois,  was  called 
out  in  front  of  the  Brewster  House  to  speak 
to  a  large  audience  soon  after  the  debate 


crowd  had  scattered.  The  Freeport  Journal 
also  reported  that  in  the  evening  four  prom- 
inent Republican  speakers  were  heard  by 
an  assembly  in  front  of  the  courthouse. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Douglas  spent  the 
night  in  Freeport,  the  Senator  reportedly 
again  at  the  home  of  the  postmaster,  and 
Lincoln  in  the  Brewster  House.  Douglas 
left  next  morning  on  the  Galena  Road 
bound  east,  while  Lincoln  took  the  regular 
Illinois  Central  train  south. 

The  day  had  brought  to  the  small  city 
the  greatest  crowds  and  excitement  of  its 
short  history.  That  it  had  also  brought 
Freeport  a  permanent  place  in  the  nation's 
history  later  events  were  to  show. 

ELISABETH  YAGER 


(Acknowledgment  is  made  to  L.  A.  Fulwider, 
who  wrote  the  Lincoln-Douglas  commemorative 
booklet  of  1922,  and  to  Philip  Keister,  who  pre- 
pared a  chronology  from  all  available  accounts. 
The  text  of  all  seven  debates,  and  fuller  accounts 
of  tlie  campaign  from  contemporary  reports,  may 
be  found  in  "The  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates  of 
1858"  by  Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  published  by  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library  in  1908,  and  in 
"Created  Equal?"  by  Paul  M.  Angle,  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  in  1958.  Personal 
recollections  of  the  debates  gathered  in  1929 
appear  in  "Freeport's  Lincoln,"  published  by 
W.  T.  Rawleigh  at  Freeport  in  1930.  In  fiction, 
"Henry's  Lincoln,"  by  Louise  Albright  Neyhart, 
(Holiday  House),  describes  the  Freej)ort  debate 
for  children,  and  the  novel,  "The  Crisis"  by  the 
American  Winston  Churchill  (MacMillan,  1901) 
for  the  general  reader.) 


1857-1858 


in  this  book 

were  reproduced  from  the  1857-58  Direc- 
tory of  Freeport.  The  typography  is  much 
fancier  than  would  now  be  used,  but  the 
businessmen  were  alert  and  progressive  for 
their  time.  Long-time  residents  of  this  com- 
munity will  recognize  many  familiar  names. 
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November  2,  1858,  dawned  a  rainy  and 
cold  election  day  in  Illinois. 

The  Republican  candidates  throughout 
the  state  polled  over  four  thousand  more 
votes  than  their  opponents.  Stephenson 
County  residents  voted  their  county  into 
the  Republican  ranks.  The  election  went 
as  John  Wentworth,  writing  in  the  Chicago 
Democrat,  had  predicted:  "The  Republicans 
will  sweep  the  North.  The  Democrats  will 
sweep  the  South." 

The  apportionment  laws  in  Illinois 
favored  the  southern  districts  of  the  state 
and  these  were  heavily  Democratic.  There 
was  no  direct  election  of  Senators  in  1858; 
the  choice  was  made  in  the  legislature.  The 
legislature  voted  54  for  Douglas  and  46 
for  Lincoln. 

Douglas,  jubilant,  wired  the  editor  of  the 
Springfield  State  Register,  "Let  the  voice 
of  the  people  rule." 


Lincoln  wrote  to  a  friend  after  the  elec- 
tion: "I  am  glad  I  made  the  late  race.  It 
gave  me  a  hearing  on  the  great  and  durable 
question  of  the  age,  which  I  could  have 
had  in  no  other  way;  and  though  I  now  sink 
out  of  view,  and  shall  be  forgotten,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  made  some  marks  which  will 
tell  for  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  long  after 
I  am  gone." 

All  historians  agree  that  there  were  two 
important  results  from  this  series  of  de- 
bates. Douglas'  position  at  Freeport,  that 
free-soil  settlers  could  refuse  to  admit 
slavery  in  the  territories,  had  displeased 
the  South.  There  was  nothing  particularly 
new  about  the  question  put  at  Freeport,  or 
the  answer  given,  but  the  wide  publicity 
which  both  the  question  and  answer  re- 
ceived had  a  national  impact.  Furthermore, 
Lincoln  proved  his  metal  in  the  debates. 
He  had  stood  up  to  Douglas,  who  was  a 
top  forensic  power  in  the  nation.   Any  man 
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who  could  do  this  was  presidential  timber. 
His  moderate  position  had  not  alienated 
abolitionists  while  satisfying  the  more 
moderate  elements  of  his  party.  This  ability 
was  not  underrated  by  politicians. 

The  East  was  eager  to  hear  Lincoln  on 
the  "great  and  durable  question  of  the  age." 

The  South  had  turned  against  Douglas, 
as  he  was  to  learn  when  the  Southern  states 


walked  out  of  the  Democratic  Convention 
in  1860,  to  nominate  their  own  candidate. 

Only  by  this  split  in  the  Democratic  Party 
could  a  Republican  win.  By  these  debates, 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  risen  from  political 
oblivion  to  lead  the  nation  through  its 
greatest  crisis,  the  Civil  War. 
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The  business  directory  of  the  city  in  1857 
showed  a  total  of  forty-eight  dry  goods 
stores,  groceries  and  provision  stores,  five 
drug  and  medicine  stores,  ten  clothing 
stores  and  merchant  tailors,  four  furniture 
establishments,  five  saddle  and  harness 
shops,  two  book  stores,  three  banks,  two 
confectionary  establishments,  four  hard- 
ware stores,  five  bakeries,  two  gun  shops, 
four  jewelry  stores,  four  meat  markets,  one 
hat  and  cap  store,  seven  boot  and  shoe 
stores,  three  liquor  stores,  two  cigar  and 
tobacco  stores,  two  paint  and  oil  stores, 
five  carriage  factories,  twelve  hotels,  six 
millinery  establishments,  five   agricultural 


implement  agencies  and  manufacturers, 
two  daguerrean  galleries,  one  brass  factory, 
nine  forwarding  and  commission  merchants, 
one  iron  foundry,  two  sash,  door  and  blind 
factories,  one  soap  and  candle  factory, 
three  auction  and  commission  rooms,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  mechanics  of  dif- 
ferent kinds— too  numerous  to  mention- 
reports  the  March  14  Daily  Journal. 

There  was  also  a  "full  quota  of  attor- 
neys, physicians  and  other  professional 
men.  Four  newspapers,  three  of  them 
weekly,  and  one  of  them  daily  and  weekly, 
are  published  here." 
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The  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  of  1858 
have  been  appraised  and  reappraised.  They 
have  been  earmarked  as  overrated,  and 
not  measuring  up  to  their  reputation.  In 
our  greatly  changing  world  each  generation 
puts  a  new  set  of  values  on  past  historical 
events.  Some  of  the  golden  writing  cover- 
ing the  debates  has  been  done  in  the  past 
twenty  years  by  professional  historians. 

A  hundred  years  after  the  debates  we 
are  told  that  the  values  were  underesti- 
mated and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
debates  than  usually  meets  the  eye.  We 
are  reminded  today  that  the  central  issue 
that  lay  under  them  is  a  topic  of  immediate 
and  pressing  concern. 

Examining  Lincoln's  thinking  in  his 
speeches,  Allan  Nevins,  in  the  EMER- 
GENCE OF  LINCOLN,  states  that  Lincoln 
had  come  to  salient  conclusions  and  drove 
them  home  with  memorable  distinctness. 
The  Republican  senatorial  contestant  was 
convinced  that  slavery  was  the  one  great 
divisive  issue  which  constantly  threatened 
the  disruption  of  the  Union.  He  believed 
that  it  had  not  been  such  a  threat  in  earlier 
times  because  the  nation's  founders,  by 
restricting  its  sphere,  cutting  off  its  African 
source,  shamefacedly  avoiding  any  direct 
description  of  it  in  the  Constitution,  and 
in  numerous  instances  denouncing  it,  had 
led  men  to  believe  that  it  would  ultimately 
perish. 

Lincoln  hated  slavery,  but  his  attitude 
was  mild  and  cautious.  He  believed  that 
by  confining  it  to  the  states  where  it  al- 
ready existed,  it  would  gradually  disappear 


ays 


in  the  course  of  time.  And  although  there 
are  remarks  from  Lincoln  that  seem  scarce- 
ly creditable  to  a  great  emancipator,  his 
conscience  demanded  that  the  opposition 
to  the  expansion  of  slavery  be  put  on  moral 
rather  than  on  purely  legal  grounds— with 
the  hope  that  someday  the  Negro  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  capacities. 

The  Freeport  debate  is  called  by  Mr. 
Nevins  the  question  and  answer  discussion. 
The  substance  of  the  Freeport  Doctrine 
was  not  a  revelation.  Douglas  had  stated 
it  many  times  before,  but  the  debates 
dramatized  it  in  a  way  which  for  the  first 
time  arrested  the  attention  of  millions. 
The  Democratic  Senator,  winner  and  loser, 
suffered  from  his  own  forthright  honesty 
in  repeating  his  convictions  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty, which  granted  freedom  where 
people  wished  it. 

Lincoln's  second  question  at  Freeport, 
forcing  Douglas  to  alienate  the  South  and 
to  render  impossible  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent in  1860,  has  been  considered  by  many 
a  master  stroke  of  strategy.  The  late  Benja- 
min Thomas  in  his  book  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN has  another  point  of  view.  He  be- 
lieves that  it  is  doubtful  if  Lincoln  was 
looking  ahead  to  1860.  And  that  probably 
his  purpose  in  forcing  Douglas  to  restate 
his  position  was  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween Douglas  and  Buchanan  forces  that 
were  working  to  defeat  him. 

The  historical  results  of  the  debate  are 
believed  to  be  twofold  by  the  late  James 
Randall  in  LINCOLN  THE  PRESIDENT: 
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First,  Douglas'  position  at  Freeport,  in  an- 
swer to  Lincoln's  second  question,  gave 
Southern  extremists  a  handle  by  which  to 
produce  a  fateful  schism  in  the  Democratic 
party.  Secondly,  the  debates  so  advertised 
Lincoln  that  he  became  a  figure  of  national 
importance;  without  them  his  becoming  the 
Republican  presidential  candidate  in  1860 
would  have  been  far  less  likely. 

Crediting  the  influence  of  the  debates, 
Carl  Sandburg,  in  THE  WAR  YEARS, 
recreates  with  words  a  colorful  picture  of 
the  nomination  of  the  first  Republican 
President:  "By  railway  train,  by  wagon  or 
buggy  and  on  horseback,  something  like  a 
hundred  thousand  people  came  into  Chi- 
cago from  all  points  of  the  Northwest— the 
region  that  had  heard  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates,  that  had  shifted  the  national  politi- 
cal balance  of  power,  that  had  marched  its 
state  delegations  into  Chicago  and  the 
Wigwam  of  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention in  1860  and,  with  unheard  of  shout- 
ing, swung  the  nomination  for  President  to 
their  dark  horse,  Abraham  Lincoln  .  .  ." 

The  debates  not  only  affected  the  for- 
tunes of  the  two  contestants,  but  of  equal 
importance  were  the  clarification  of  issues 
and  the  crystallization  of  public  opinion. 
Although  the  Civil  War  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  settled  the  surface  prob- 
lem of  slavery,  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
Negro,  and  the  right  of  the  states  to  regu- 
late the  citizenship  remain  topics  of  a  vol- 
canic nature  and  unfinished  business. 

In  the  introduction  of  his  book  CRE- 
ATED EQUAL?  Paul  Angle  places  the 
debates  in  their  proper  perspective  with 
relevance  to  current  issues:  "Events  since 
May  1954,  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  its  decision 
desegregating  the  public  schools,  have 
shown  that  the  status  of  the  Negro,  and  the 
right  of  the  states  to  regulate  that  status, 


are  questions  as  live  today  and  as  danger- 
ously charged  with  emotion  as  they  were 
when  Lincoln  and  Douglas  discussed  them 
a  hundred  years  ago." 

Expanding  upon  the  living  issues  of  the 
debates,  Bruce  Catton,  in  an  essay  review 
of  CREATED  EQUAL?  in  the  SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW,  February  8,  1958,  tells  us 
that  Lincoln  and  Douglas  addressed  them- 
selves to  a  very  simple  question:  Should  the 
American  nation  put  up  with  slavery,  or 
move  slowly  but  surely  toward  its  aboli- 
tion? The  tragic  thing,  Mr.  Catton  relates, 
was  that  neither  one  was  ready  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  question  that  lay  beyond 
the  slavery  question— what,  in  the  end,  was 
to  be  the  real  relationship  between  the 
races  in  America,  or  anywhere  in  the  im- 
perfect but  devoted  brotherhood  of  man? 
Are  they  equals?  If  they  are,  what  does 
equality  mean?  If  they  are  not,  how  is  the 
inequality  defined  and  made  something  a 
democracy  can  live  with?  What,  finally, 
do  black  and  white  people  do,  when  they 
are  fated  to  rub  elbows  with  one  another 
from  birth  to  death  in  a  land  which  insists 
that  it  believes  in  complete  and  unvarnish- 
ed human  freedom  for  everyone? 

These  questions,  according  to  Mr.  Catton, 
were  purposely  missed  and  consciously 
evaded  in  the  debates,  because  nobody  was 
ready  to  face  them  in  1858— and  not  very 
many  people  are  much  better  prepared  for 
it  today— but  as  things  worked  out  it  was 
crucial. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Catton  that 
what  the  debates  did  not  deal  with  turned 
out  to  be  the  living  issues.  The  problem 
that  lay  beneath  the  surface  problem  was 
left  untouched,  and  it  arises  now  as  a  mat- 
ter central  to  our  democratic  process  and 
our  future  as  a  free  nation. 

LOUISE  ALBRIGHT  NEYHART 
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August  27,  1858 

LINCOLN'S  OPENING  SPEECH 

I  now  proceed  to  propound  to  the  Judge 
the  interrogatories,  so  far  as  I  have  framed 
them.  I  will  bring  forward  a  new  install- 
ment when  I  get  them  ready.  (Laughter.) 
I  will  bring  them  forward  now,  only  reach- 
ing to  number  four. 

The  first  one  is  — 

Question  1.  If  the  people  of  Kansas 
shall,  by  means  entirely  unobjectionable  in 
all  other  respects,  adopt  a  state  constitu- 
tion, and  ask  admission  into  the  Union 
under  it,  before  they  have  the  requisite 
number  of  inhabitants  according  to  the 
English  Bill— some  ninety-three  thousand- 
will  you  vote  to  admit  them?  (Applause.) 

Question  2.  Can  the  people  of  a  United 
States  territory,  in  any  lawful  way,  against 
the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
exclude  slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to  the 
formation  of  a  state  constitution?  (Renewed 
applause.) 

Question  3.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  shall  decide  that  states  can- 
not exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  are 
you  in  favor  of  acquiescing  in,  adopting 
and  following  such  decision  as  a  rule  of 
political  action?  (Loud  applause.) 

Question  4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquir- 
ing additional  territory,  in  disregard  of  how 
such  acquisition  may  affect  the  nation  on 
the  slavery  question?  (Cries  of  "good," 
"good.") 


Lincoln  and  Douglas  as  they  looked  on  the  platform. 
At  the  right  is  Robt.  R.  Hitt,  Tribune  shorthand  re- 
porter. Likenesses  in  this  painting  are  from  contem- 
porary  photographs. 

Courtesy  Chicago  Tribune 


DOUGLAS'  REPLY 

First,  he  desires  to  know  if  the  people 
of  Kansas  shall  form  a  constitution  by 
means  entirely  proper  and  unobjectionable 
and  ask  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state, 
before  they  have  the  requisite  population 
for  a  member  of  Congress,  whether  I  will 
vote  for  that  admission. 

I  therefore  answer  at  once,  that  it  having 
been  decided  that  Kansas  has  people 
enough  for  a  slave  state,  I  hold  that  she 
has  enough  for  a  free  state.  ("Good,"  and 
applause.)  I  hope  Mr.  Lincoln  is  satisfied 
with  my  answer. 

ooooo 

The  next  question  propounded  to  me  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  is,  can  the  people  of  a  terri- 
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tory  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wishes 
of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  state  constitution? 

ooooo 

It  matters  not  what  way  the  Supreme  Court 
may  hereafter  decide  as  to  the  abstract 
question  whether  slavery  may  or  may  not 
go  into  a  territory  under  the  Constitution, 
the  people  have  the  lawful  means  to  intro- 
duce it  or  exclude  it  as  they  please,  for  the 
reason  that  slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  or 
an  hour  anywhere,  unless  it  is  supported 
by  local  police  regulations.  ("Right,  right.") 


out  reference  to  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  when  we  have  acquired  it,  I  will  leave 
the  people  free  to  do  as  they  please,  either 
to  make  it  a  slave  or  free  territory,  as 
they  prefer. 

natum 

I  am  not  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
under  any  circumstances.  I  will  piu"sue  no 
course  of  conduct  that  will  give  just  cause 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  hope 
of  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world  rests  upon  the  perpetuity  of  this 
Union. 


The  third  question  which  Mr.  Lincoln  pre- 
sented is,  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  shall  decide  that  a  state  of 
this  Union  cannot  exclude  slavery  from  its 
own  limits  will  I  submit  to  it?  I  am  amazed 
that  Lincoln  should  ask  such  a  question. 

He  might  as  well  ask  me,  suppose  Mr.  Lin- 
coln should  steal  a  horse  would  I  sanction 
it;  (laughter),  and  it  would  be  as  genteel 
in  me  to  ask  him,  in  the  event  he  stole  a 
horse,  what  ought  to  be  done  with  him. 
He  casts  an  imputation  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  supposing 
that  they  would  violate  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  tell  him  that  such 
a  thing  is  not  possible. 

The  fourth  question  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is,  are 
you  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  terri- 
tory in  disregard  as  to  how  such  acquisition 
may  affect  the  Union  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion? This  question  is  very  ingeniously 
and  cunningly  put. 

I  answer  that  whenever  it  becomes  neces- 
sary in  our  growth  and  progress  to  acquire 
more  territory,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  with- 


LINCOLN'S  REJOINDER 

He  says  if  I  should  vote  for  the  admission 
of  a  slave  state  I  would  be  voting  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  because  I  hold 
that  the  Union  cannot  permanently  exist 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  repeat  that  I 
do  not  believe  this  government  can  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free,  yet 
I  do  not  admit,  nor  does  it  at  all  follow, 
that  the  admission  of  a  single  slave  state 
will  permanently  fix  the  character  and  es- 
tablish this  as  a  universal  slave  nation.  The 
Judge  is  very  happy  indeed  at  working  up 
these  quibbles.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Be- 
fore leaving  the  subject  of  answering  ques- 
tions I  aver  as  my  confident  belief,  when 
you  come  to  see  our  speeches  in  print,  that 
you  will  find  every  question  which  he  has 
asked  me  more  fairly  and  boldly  and  fully 
answered  than  he  has  answered  those 
which  I  put  to  him.  Is  not  that  so?  (Cries 
of  "yes,  yes.") 

The  two  speeches  may  be  placed  side  by 
side;  and  I  will  venture  to  leave  it  to  im- 
partial judges  whether  his  questions  have 
not  been  more  directly  and  circumstanti- 
ally answered  than  mine. 
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There  is  a  shadowy  zone  in  the  back  of 
our  heads,  where  we  file  away  miscella- 
neous impressions  based  on  knowledge, 
half-knowledge,  and  misinformation;  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can's idea  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 
has  been  stored  in  this  zone. 

What  persuades  me  is  my  own  experi- 
ence. Before  I  started  work  on  The  Rivalry, 
I  thought  I  knew  a  fair  amount  about  Lin- 
coln, and  was  only  vaguely  aware  of  my 
ignorance  about  Douglas.  All  I  knew  was 
that  he  was  a  short,  dynamic  man,  who 
tangled  with  Lincoln  in  two  vital  contests. 
The  rest  was  oversimplification  and  igno- 
rance. I  had  no  idea  of  Douglas'  rank  in 
his  own  time— a  rank  not  nearly  indicated 
by  his  office;  I  tended  to  classify  him 
among  various  enemies  of  progress,  simply 
because  he  was  an  enemy  of  Lincoln. 

I  was  not  prepared  for  the  stature  of  the 
man,  which  becomes  apparent  not  so  much 
through  the  debates,  as  through  the  events 
in  his  life  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
canvass  of  1858.  Space  in  these  pages  does 
not  permit  more  than  a  mention  of  his  role 
as  what  has  been  called  a  "nation-builder"; 
nor  of  his  services  to  the  expansion  of 
American  railroads,  or  his  untiring  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  educational  system  of 
Illinois. 

I  found  to  my  surprise  that,  before  the 
debates,  Douglas  had  completely  over- 
shadowed his  adversary.  Lincoln  was 
strictly  local  stuff;  Douglas  was  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  national  politics;  his 
prestige  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  unin- 
spired James  Buchanan;  the  home  that 
Adele  made  for  Stephen,  far  outranked  the 
White  House  as  the  social  cynosure  of 
Washington. 


Events  subsequent  to  the  senatorial 
contest,  of  which  the  debates  were  chief 
feature,  conspired  to  do  what  would  be 
termed  in  modern  story  conference  as, 
"pulling  a  switch."  The  basic  switch  was 
that  the  man  whom  everybody  expected  to 
be  President  did  not  get  there,  and  the 
man  whom  nobody  expected,  did.  There 
were  reasons  for  it,  as  inexorable  as  the 
tides  and  the  seasons.  But  the  greatest 
switch,  because  it  was  the  deepest,  took 
place  within  the  rivalry  itself.  From  Lin- 
coln's lifelong  adversary,  Douglas  became 
his  uttermost  champion.  And  that  contains 
a  story,  of  a  kind  not  often  encountered  in 
the  political  life  of  any  country  —  it  was 
a  richly  and  uniquely  American  switch. 

If  the  only  Douglas  one  were  to  meet 
is  the  character  projected  in  the  steno- 
graphic texts  of  the  joint  debates,  the  im- 
pression would  be  less  than  flattering  by 
modern  standards.  Throughout  most  of 
the  civilized  world  today,  aggression  and 
imperialism  are  dirty  words,  to  be  washed 
out  in  the  soapy  rinse  of  the  UN's  General 
Assembly.  The  standard  insults  routinely 
traded  between  East  and  West  consist  of 
those  very  charges— aggression  and  impe- 
rialism. Yet  we  have  one  of  the  giants  of 
our  history  saying,  boldly  and  nakedly: 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  acquire 
any  portion  of  Canada  or  Mexico,  we 
must  take  them  as  we  find  them,  leaving 
the  people  free  to  have  slavery  or  not,  as 
they  choose. 

It  was  not  even  whether,  or  if,  but  when. 
Even  though  the  talk  of  the  time  was  to 
buy  Cuba  for  a  price  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  it  is  still  startling  to  see  in 
print: 

Indeed,  the  time  has  now  come,  when 
our  interests  would  be  advanced  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
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But  the  debates  are  Lincoln's  triumph, 
after  all;  and  these  comments  are  not  meant 
to  throw  the  weight  of  consideration  to 
Douglas.  They  are  simply  intended  to  in- 
dex the  degree  to  which  history  has  re- 
versed the  field.  The  Lincoln  of  1858  was 
the  rookie,  the  relative  unknown.  For  every 
book  that  has  been  written  about  Douglas, 
perhaps  a  hundred  have  been  done  on 
Lincoln.  A  century  ago,  before  the  debates, 
the  odds  could  have  been  a  hundred  to  one, 
the  other  way  round. 

Carl  Sandburg  refers  to  "the  tangled 
weave  of  the  awesome  rivalry"  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  he  is,  as  usual, 
accurate  as  well  as  poetic  in  the  use  of  his 
adjectives.  Tangled  is  the  word— the  tangle 
was  that  of  the  whole  nation,  not  just  two 
men  or  two  parties.  All  national  life  was 
involved.    As  Lincoln  said: 

...  all  this  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
Negro  .  .  .  doesn't  it  render  the  churches 
asunder?  Isn't  it  this  same,  mighty,  deep- 
seated  power  that  operates  on  the  minds 
of  men,  exciting  and  stirring  them  up  in 
every  avenue  of  society— in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  literature,  in  morals,  in  all 
the  manifold  relations  of  life? 

And  the  weave  held  in  it  a  thousand  thou- 
sand filaments,  some  of  them  bright,  some 
funny,  many  somber,  most  of  them  tragic. 
One  of  the  awesome  things  about  the  vast 
crowds  that  turned  out  to  hear  the  debates, 
is  that  so  many  of  the  men  in  the  collective 
audience  were  doomed  to  be  killed  or 
maimed,  and  their  families  bereft,  in  the 
ultimate  struggle  over  that  very  "deep- 
seated  power"  .  .  .  these  same  people  who 
listened  raptly,  cheering  or  heckling  while 
desperate  issues  churned  and  fermented 
before  them,  were,  at  such  short  distances 
of  space  and  time  from  the  speaking  plat- 
form, to  be  swept  into  the  maelstrom  of  the 
most  terrible  war  ever  fought  between 
countrymen. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

Lincoln  challenged  Douglas  with  a  two- 
sentence  letter  that  read: 

Chicago,  III,  July  24,  1858 
Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas 

My  Dear  Sir:  Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you 
to  make  an  arrangement  for  you  and  my- 
self to  divide  time,  and  address  the  same 
audiences  the  present  canvass?  Mr.  Judd, 
who  will  hand  you  this,  is  authorized  to 
receive  your  answer;  and,  if  agreeable  to 
you,  to  enter  into  terms  of  such  agree- 
ment. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A.  Lincoln 

Douglas  was  prompt  in  his  reply.  On  the 
same  day  he  wrote  Lincoln  a  long  letter, 
first  explaining  that  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement,  that 
time  was  very  tight,  then  dragging  in  the 
report  that  a  third  candidate  for  the  Senate 
was  being  groomed  to  insure  Douglas'  de- 
feat "by  dividing  the  Democratic  party  for 
your  benefit,"  and  raising  the  question  of 
whether  such  a  person  would  claim  the 
right  to  speak  from  the  same  stand  as  Lin- 
coln and  himself  "so  that  he  and  you,  in 
concert,  might  be  able  to  take  the  opening 
and  closing  speech  in  every  case."  He  then 
chided  Lincoln  for  waiting  so  long  to  come 
forward  with  such  a  challenge,  but  finally 
came  around  to  accepting  it— on  his  terms. 

I  will,  in  order  to  accommodate  you 
as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so,  take 
the  responsibility  of  making  an  arrange- 
ment with  you  for  a  discussion  between 
us  at  one  prominent  point  in  each  Con- 
gressional District  in  the  State.  I  will 
indicate  the  following  places  as  those 
most  suitable  ...  to  wit:  Freeport,  Otta- 
wa, Galesburg,  Quincy,  Alton,  Jonesboro, 
and  Charleston.  I  will  confer  with  you 
at  the  earliest  convenient  opportunity  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
debate,  the  times  of  meeting  at  the  sev- 
eral places,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
where  appointments  have  already  been 
made  by  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  at  any  of  those  places,  I  must 
insist  upon  you  meeting  me  at  the  times 
specified. 

Very  respectfully, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 
S.  A.  Douglas 
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There  were  several  outcroppings  of  petu- 
lance in  the  three  letters  that  followed. 
Lincoln  a  few  days  later  wrote,  among  vari- 
ous quibbling  points: 

As  to  your  surprise  that  I  did  not  sooner 
make  the  proposal  to  divide  time  with 
you,  I  can  only  say,  I  made  it  as  soon  as 
I  resolved  to  make  it.  I  did  not  know  but 
tliat  such  proposal  would  come  from  you. 
I  waited,  respectfully,  to  see. 

Douglas  replied  curtly: 

Bement,  Piatt  Co.,  111.,  July  30,  1858 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  dated  yesterday,  ac- 
cepting my  proposition  for  a  joint  discus- 
sion at  one  prominent  point  in  each  Con- 
gressional District  .  .  .  was  received  this 
morning. 

The  times  and  places  designated  are  as 
follows: 

Ottawa,  LaSalle  Co Aug.  21,  1858 

Freeport,  Stephenson  Co Aug.  27,  1858 

Jonesboro,  Union  Co Sept.  15,  1858 

Charleston,  Coles  Co Sept.  18,  1858 

Galesburg,  Knox  Co Oct.  7,   1858 

Quincy,  Adams  Co Oct.   13,   1858 

Alton,  Madison  Co Oct.  15,  1858 

I  agree  to  your  suggestion  that  we  shall 
alternately  open  and  close  the  discussion. 
I  will  .speak  at  Ottawa  one  hour,  you  can 
reply,  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
I  will  then  follow  for  half  an  hour.  At 
Freeport,  you  shall  open  the  discussions 
and  .speak  one  hour;  I  will  follow  for  an 
hoiu"  and  a  half,  and  you  can  then  reply 
for  half  an  hour.  We  will  alternate  in  like 
manner  in  each  successive  place. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
S.  A.  Douglas 

Lincoln  accepted,  but  with  a  growl  that 
was  really  unworthy  of  him: 

Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  yesterday,  naming  places,  times, 
and  terms,  for  joint  discussions  between 
us,  was  received  this  morning.  Although, 
by  the  terms,  as  you  propose,  you  take 
four  openings  and  closes,  to  my  three,  I 
accede,  and  thus  close  the  arrangement  .  . 

In  any  division  of  seven  debates,  somebody 
had  to  open  and  close  four  times  against 
his  opponent's  three,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  Douglas,  consenting  to  meet  Lincoln 
at  all,  should  have  picked  the  number  to 
his  advantage.  (The  bold  face  numbers  in 
the  letter,  incidentally,  are  Lincoln's.) 


WHAT  WAS  LEFT  OUT 

Since  each  of  the  seven  joint  debates 
ran  three  hours,  the  total  elapsed  time  was 
21  hours.  But  there  were  also  earlier 
speeches,  made  unilaterally  but  with  the 
opponent  either  present  or  close  by,  and 
these  are  included  in  the  overall  speech- 
making  for  the  campaign.  Thus  the  total 
time  would  run  almost  thirty  hours. 

Douglas'  strategy  was  to  cut  off  Lincoln 
from  a  certain  element  of  his  following, 
by  framing  questions  that  would  show  Lin- 
coln in  agreement  with  Abolitionists  on 
various  key  policies  held  repugnant  by 
moderates.  Lincoln  avoided  the  trap,  and 
came  up  with  five  questions  of  his  own, 
dealing  with  slavery  policy.  Douglas'  an- 
swers to  these  had  the  effect  of  destroying 
his  presidential  prospects,  although  he 
seemed  not  to  be  preoccupied  with  this 
possibility.  "Few  leaders,"  writes  Allan 
Nevins  of  Douglas,  "were  as  careless  of  the 
'long  look  ahead.' " 

The  rivals  (and  they  were  frequently  al- 
luded to  as  such  in  their  time)  were  des- 
tined to  test  each  other's  powers  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  their  public  life.  In 
fact,  at  one  time  they  were  both  interested 
in  the  same  girl.  Douglas  is  said  to  have 
"paid  marked  attention"  to  Mary  Todd,  who 
later  married  Lincoln.  The  legend  is  that 
it  was  Mary's  ambition  to  marry  a  future 
President,  and  that  as  early  as  twenty  years 
before  the  presidential  contest  between  the 
two,  she  foresaw  that  Lincoln  would  attain 
the  White  House  and  Douglas  would  not. 
That  is  a  powerful  heap  of  prescience  for  a 
little  woman,  and  the  story  has  many 
skeptics. 

The  official  reporters  of  the  debates  were 
celebrated  for  their  connection,  and  have 
come  down  in  the  history  books,  portraits 
and  all.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  bitter- 
ness about  the  accuracy,  or  lack  of  it,  with 
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which  both  sides  were  reported,  each  ac- 
cusing the  other  of  flagrant  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  ideas  expressed  by  its  spokes- 
men. 

PASSION  AND  SPITE 

Whenever,  these  days,  we  recoil  in  dis- 
gust or  horror  from  excesses  of  political 
campaigning,  it  may  be  of  some  comfort 
to  know  that  there  have  been  contests  in 
the  far  past,  between  men  of  very  high 
principles,  which  were  as  bad  or  worse. 

The  vituperation  heaped  upon  Thomas 
Jefferson  makes  some  of  our  present-day 
invective  sound  like  children  calling  each 
other  names.  And  the  passions  loosed  in 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  contest  were  no  less 
wild.  Douglas,  referring  to  the  reaction  of 
a  populace  angered  by  his  role  in  legisla- 
tion four  years  before  the  debates,  told  an 
audience  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  July 
19,  1858: 

I  will  not  refer  to  the  scenes  which  took 
place  all  over  this  country  in  1854,  when 
that  Nebraska  bill  passed.  I  could  then 
travel  from  Boston  to  Chicago  by  the 
light  of  my  own  effigies,  in  consequence 
of  having  stood  up  for  it.  ("It  did  not 
hurt  you."  "Hurra  for  Douglas,"  etc.)  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  say  how  I  met  that 
storm,  and  whether  I  quailed  under  it: 
("never,"  "no")  whether  I  did  not  face 
the  music,  justify  the  principle,  and 
pledge  my  life  to  carry  it  out."  ("You 
did,"  and  three  cheers)  .  .  . 

There  was  malice  afoot.  "BLACK  REPUB- 
LICAN OUTRAGES"  cried  the  Chicago 
Times  in  a  headline.  Ruffianism  was 
charged  against  Lincoln's  supporters: 

The  Black  Republicans  evidently  intend 
to  be  consistent  in  one  thing— and  for  that 
one  thing,  unfortunately,  they  have  fixed 
on  ruffianism.— Until  the  joint  discussion 
at  Freeport,  when  Lincoln  was  proven  to 
be  no  match  of  Douglas,  the  contest  was 
free  from  any  overt  insults;  but  the  mor- 
tification of  the  Black  Republicans  was 
then  so  overwhelming  that  it  only  found 
relief  in  violence  towards  the  man  who 
occasioned  it.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  after  Lincoln  had  been  listened  to 
attentively,  and  when  Douglas  went  upon 
the  stand,  some  villain  threw  at  the  latter 


a  melon,  hitting  him  on  the  shoulder 
Nor  was  that  the  only  indecent  act  per- 
petrated by  the  enemies  of  the  Democ- 
racy at  that  place. 

The  language  used  to  describe  both  candi- 
dates by  the  opposition  press  was  such  as 
could  have  understandably  appalled  Adele 
Douglas.  Douglas'  supporters  were  called 
"loafers  and  boys  .  .  .  hired  puffers." 
Lincoln  was  also  attacked  on  the  Mexican 
War  issue,  as  being  unable  to  "quibble  out 
of  the  odium  of  his  unpatriotic  course  .  .  . 
he  was  as  serviceable  an  ally  of  Mexico 
as  if  he  had  met  his  countrymen  upon 
Mexican  soil  with  a  Mexican  musket,  to 
welcome  them  with  bloody  hands  to  hos- 
pitable graves." 

Hard  words,  mean  words,  burned  in 
print.  "Niggerism"  found  its  way  into  news 
columns  more  than  once;  cries  of  "foul" 
went  up  on  all  sides.  The  Galesburg  Demo- 
crat screamed  that  the  Chicago  Times  in 
its  report  of  a  single  speech  of  Lincoln,  had 
made  180  mutilations.  "Rascality!  .  .  .  the 
whole  aim  has  been  to  blunt  the  keen  edge 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  wit,  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
his  most  elegant  passages,  and  make  him 
talk  like  a  booby,  a  half-witted  numbskull.— 
We  believe  an  action  for  libel  would  hold 
against  these  villains,  and  they  richly  de- 
serve the  prosecution." 

The  Times  retorted  in  kind;  claimed  that 
Douglas'  speeches  were  marred  and  man- 
gled, and  added,  characteristically,  "poor 
Lincoln  requires  some  such  advantage, 
though  it  be  mean." 

And  the  reporters  had  their  own  com- 
plaints. They  chafed  under  the  difficulties 
of  reporting  in  the  open  air,  on  crude  plat- 
forms, jostled  by  crowds,  with  their  sheets 
of  paper  flying  off  in  occasional  gusts  of 
wind. 

Our  present  image  of  Lincoln  is  so 
sainted  that  it  is  startling  to  find  the  Lin- 
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coin  of  the  debates  described  as  speaking 
in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  of  a  perfect 
"Uriah  Heep."  Pleading  his  humility,  and 
asking  for  forgiveness  of  Heaven  for  his 
enemies,  he  stood  washing  his  hands  with 
invisible  soap  in  imperceptible  water,  un- 
til his  friends,  seeing  that  his  mind  was 
wandering,  took  him  in  charge,  and 
bundled  him  off  the  ground  .  .  . 

Douglas  fared  no  better: 

In  sound,  manly  argument,  Lincoln  is  too 
much  for  him.  While  the  former  shakes 
his  black  locks  vain-gloriously  and  ex- 
plodes in  mere  fustian  of  sound  and 
smoke,  the  latter  quietly,  unassumingly, 
but  effectually  drives  home  argument 
after  argument,  heavy  as  cannon  balls,  and 
sharp  as  two-edged  swords,  until  his  ad- 
versary is  so  thoroughly  riddled,  cut  up 
and  "used  up,"  that  in  the  view  of  dis- 
criminating men,  nothing  remains  of  him 
but  a  ghostly  appearance. 

We  are  told  that  on  one  occasion  Lin- 
coln wore  a  ghastly  smile-'Tjut  the  dust 
may  have  been  productive  of  this  effect 
.  .  .  really  not  a  pretty  picture." 

Naturally  scorn,  contempt  and  passion 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of 
the  newspaper  commentation  from  the 
scene  of  the  battle.  From  the  start,  the 
debates  attracted  national  attention,  for 
the  whole  country  realized  that  more  than 
state  issues  were  at  stake.  It  took  no  dis- 
cerning observer  to  realize  that  on  the  out- 
come of  this  contest  rested  the  victory  or 
defeat  of  the  reigning  administration,  the 
fate  of  "squatter  sovereignty,"  the  Presi- 
dential nominations  at  the  next  conventions, 
and  the  future  of  the  Union  itself.  Eastern 
newspapers  dispatched  special  correspond- 
ents to  the  battleground,  and  the  pages  of 
journalistic  history  are  full  of  impressive 
reporting  in  the  New  York  Post,  New  York 
Tribune,  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Cincin- 
nati Commercial,  Charleston  Mercury,  etc. 
And  while  their  comments  were  generally 
quieter,  they  were  not  exactly  sweetened 
by  distance.  The  Boston  Courier,  for  ex- 
ample, referred  to  Lincoln's  speech  as  "in- 
elegant, discursive,  and  laborious." 


THE  ATMOSPHERE 

What  political  event  before  or  since 
occasioned  railroads  to  offer  excursions  at 
half-fare  to  rooters  wishing  to  attend  in 
a  distant  city? 

When  has  a  steamship  line  chartered  a 
ship  by  the  enchanting  name  of  White 
Cloud  to  sail  up  a  river  carrying  debate 
fans?  (Fare  for  round  trip  $1). 

What  reader  can  find  in  what  newspaper 

such  a  gem  of  annoyed  description  as: 

At  this  juncture  a  blockhead  on  the  upper 
balcony  commenced  firing  off  rockets, 
and  of  course  made  a  dozen  horses  crazy. 
Those  attached  to  the  carriage  in  which 
Mr.  Douglas  sat,  plunged  frantically  in 
every  direction.  Several  persons  were 
bruised.  One  man  had  his  leg  broken  in 
three  places,  and  was  borne  fainting 
into  a  drug  store.  Mr.  Douglas  escaped 
indoors,  and  almost  immediately  reap- 
peared on  the  north  balcony. 

The  factions  vied  with  each  other  not  only 
in  the  press  and  on  the  speaking  platform, 
but  in  the  matter  of  arrangements.  Each 
tried  to  outdo  the  other  by  the  size  of  dele- 
gations, the  number  of  banners,  the  num- 
bers of  pretty  girls  mounted  on  horses, 
representing  states,  etc.  And  the  archives 
are  full  of  colorful,  homely,  amusing  details. 
The  feature  of  one  evening  was  the  arrival 
of  "The  German  Republican  Club  of  the 
Seventh  Ward  with  a  band  of  music  and 
their  new  banner."  They  were  "vociferously 
greeted  with  the  wildest  kind  of  hurrahs." 
In  Freeport,  Lincoln  was  ready  to  begin 
his  speech  when  he  noticed  that  the  short- 
hand reporter  was  not  on  the  platform. 
Lincoln  shouted  "Where's  Hitt?  Is  Hitt 
present?"  Hitt  called  back  that  he  could 
not  get  through  the  crowd  to  the  stand, 
whereupon  he  was  lifted  by  the  stronger 
members  of  the  audience  and  passed  along 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  to  the  platform. 

Then  there  was  the  night  the  roof  fell 
in.  "Half  a  dozen  clowns  (on  the  roof  of  the 
speaking  platform)  broke  through  some  of 
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the  boards  and  fell  down  on  the  heads  of 
the  Reception  Committee."  Nobody  was 
badly  hurt. 

One  thousand  Lincoln  supporters  trav- 
eled in  a  16-car  train  over  the  Galena  Road 
from  Rockford,  Marengo,  and  Belvidere,  to 
Freeport. 

Throughout  the  debates,  an  imposing 
display  was  made  out  of  those  things  that 
one  paper  called  "the  etceteras  of  a  great 
campaign."  The  hotels  of  each  town  were 
crowded.  The  streets  were  hung  with 
flags  and  banners;  bands,  sometimes  com- 
peting, struck  up  the  airs  of  the  day.  There 
were  guns  and  music  and  shouts  and  ap- 
plause. "All  prairiedom  has  broken  loose," 
proclaimed  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
"The  streets  are  fairly  black  with  people 
.  .  .  Douglas  was  greeted  with  a  turnout 
of  torches,  a  salvo  of  artillery,  and  a  stun- 
ning illumination  of  the  hotel  .  .  .  Lincoln 
was  received  by  a  host  of  staunch  friends 
who  roared  themselves  hoarse  on  his  ap- 
pearance." 

.  .  .  AND  A  FEW  LAUGHS 

Lincoln's  humor  needs  neither  comment 
nor  illustration  here,  for  no  President  be- 
fore him  or  since,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  had  so  quick  a 
humor  so  often  rippling  the  surface  of 
deeper  waters.  Less  well  known,  however, 
is  the  humor  of  his  opponent,  and  the 
comical  aspect— sometimes  maliciously  com- 
ical—of their  contemporaries. 

Douglas  was  capable  of  mingling  charm 
with  his  humor,  and  there  is  an  ingratiating 
story  connected  with  his  interview  with 
the  Empress  Eugenie  during  a  triumphal 
visit  to  France  five  years  before  the  de- 
bates. During  their  meeting,  the  Empress 
commented  caustically  on  the  anxiety  of 
the  United  States  to  acquire  Cuba.  "Were 
I  Queen  of  Spain,"  she  said,  "I  would  spend 


my  last  coin  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  Span- 
ish blood  before  the  United  States  should 
even  have  a  foothold  on  that  Island."  Doug- 
las is  reported  to  have  bowed  graciously 
and  answered  "Madam,  were  you  the 
Queen  of  Spain  it  would  not  be  necessary 
either  to  spend  money  or  shed  blood,  as 
love  would  keep  all  your  subjects  loyal." 
The  Empress  was  delighted  by  the  retort, 
and  Douglas  was  pinned  up  somewhere 
near  Franklin  among  the  American  states- 
men who  had  left  a  happy  impression  in 
that  land. 

The  fun  of  the  campaign  was  mostly 
caustic.  Of  a  passage,  wherein  Lincoln 
was  carried  off  by  friends  after  a  debate, 
a  Louisville  editor  quipped:  "If  his  friends 
had  foreseen  how  he  would  come  out  in 
the  debate,  they  would  have  borne  him  off 
before  it  commenced." 

There  was  unconscious  humor  in  the 
dispatch  describing  a  group  among  Doug- 
las' reception  array,  called  The  Scandi- 
navians, as  "A  Swiss  Company." 

And  the  squib:  "The  last  joint  debate 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  demon- 
strated that  the  latter,  like  the  comet,  is 
getting  farther  and  farther  from  the  earth." 

Quincy  Whig. 

Then  there  was  a  wry  discovery  by  a 
Louisville,  Ky.,  commentator:  "There  is 
some  reference  to  (Douglas')  final  fate  in 
the  initials  of  his  name— S  A  D!" 

Sometimes  the  humor  was  heavy:  "Mr. 
Douglas'  Chicago  organ  says  he  'displays 
the  coolest  courage.'  If  his  courage  isn't 
cool  now,  perhaps  the  November  election 
will  cool  it." 

NOT  ALL  BRICKBATS 

Both  candidates  came  in  for  praise  that 
was  as  lavish  as  their  dispraise  was  cyclonic. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press  pulled  out  all  stops  in  his  account  of 
the  opening  debate: 
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Douglas  came  like  some  great  deliverer, 
some  mighty  champion,  who  covered 
himself  with  imperishable  laurels,  and 
saved  a  nation  from  ruin;  he  came  as  the 
immortal  Washington,  or  the  patriotic 
Lafayette,  with  a  nation  ready  to  do 
him  homage  .  .  . 

When  Judge  Douglas  rose  to  reply,  his 
countenance  brightened  up  with  that 
peculiar  intellectual  and  demolishing  look 
that  he  is  so  famous  for  when  he  is  about 
to  make  a  great  point  ...  he  commenced 
to  rend  his  antagonist  to  atoms  .  .  . 
turning  around  and  facing  Lincoln,  who 
was  beginning  to  get  very  blue  about  his 
chops,  he  impaled  him  at  once— then, 
clutching  him  in  his  intellectual  grasp, 
he  held  him  up  before  the  crowd  as  it 
were,  in  imagination,  till  you  could  see 
him  like  a  captivated  spider  .  .  . 

Lincoln  has  six  appointments  to  meet 
Judge  Douglas  yet.  I  don't  believe  he 
will  fill  them  all. 

Lincoln  was  called  "high-toned,  honorable, 

bold,    pungent,    earnest,    one    of    nature's 

noblemen."    Especially    after   the    election 

he  was  praised  in  unstinting  phrases,  and 

his  star  began  to  ascend  as  Douglas'  began 

to  wester. 

THE  ELECTION 

Up  to  and  including  the  senatorial  con- 
test with  Lincoln,  Douglas  never  suc- 
cumbed to  a  competitor.  But  he  had  a 
hard  time  with  this  one,  as  Adele's  recapit- 
ulation of  the  figures  indicates.  The  figures 
on  campaign  expenditure  alone  give  some 
indication  of  how  seriously  Douglas  took 
his  opponent:  Douglas  spent  $80,000;  Lin- 
coln, $1000. 

The  importance  of  the  election  was  fully 
understood  both  inside  and  outside  of  Illi- 
nois. The  Burlington  Gazette,  in  neighbor- 
ing Iowa,  described  the  tension  with  which 
the  country  awaited  the  outcome  of  the 
contest: 

What  a  night  next  Tuesday  will  be  all 
over  the  Union!  The  whole  Nation  is 
watching  with  the  greatest  possible  anx- 
iety for  the  result  of  that  day.  No  State 
has  ever  fought  so  great  a  battle  as  that 
which  Illinois  is  to  fight  on  that  day.  Its 
result  is  big  with  the  fate  of  our  Govern- 


ment and  the  Union,  and  the  telegraph 
wires  will  be  kept  hot  with  it  until  the 
result  is  knowm  all  over  the  land. 

Lest  one  think  that  the  final  determination 
of  the  election  in  the  state  legislature  was 
particularly  onerous  and  hard  on  Lincoln, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  this  was  the 
system  at  the  time.  The  election  of  sena- 
tors in  all  states  was  made  by  the  legis- 
lature, a  point  that  Douglas  supporters  em- 
phasized when  Lincoln  adherents  grumbled 
about  losing  when  a  plurality  of  voters  had 
made  Lincoln  their  choice.  The  fairness  of 
the  apportionment  was  another  matter. 

The  triumph  of  Douglas,  pyrrhic  though 
it  was  to  be,  and  won  at  such  a  heavy  cost 
in  funds  and  energy,  was  nevertheless  a 
smashing  personal  victory.  For  Douglas 
had  rebelled  against  the  President,  the  head 
of  his  own  party.  He  was  excoriated  by 
high  Democrats  as  a  traitor;  his  friends 
were  removed  from  office;  he  went  on  to 
Illinois,  and  into  the  teeth  of  a  campaign 
in  which  he  was  opposed  by  the  whole 
state  machine,  and  the  Republicans  to 
boot.  He  fought  off  two  Republican  lead- 
ers of  extraordinary  ability— Lincoln  and 
Lyman  Trumbull,  a  former  state  Supreme 
Court  Judge  and  incumbent  national  sena- 
tor, who  was  perhaps  Lincoln's  most  power- 
ful support  in  the  campaign. 

As  far  away  from  Springfield,  111.,  as 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  Lin- 
coln's emergence  from  the  election  with 
high  honors,  was  observed.  The  upstate 
New  York  paper  remarked  that 

Mr.  Lincoln  now  has  a  reputation  as  a 
statesman  and  orator,  which  eclipses  that 
of  Douglas  as  the  sun  does  the  twinklers 
of  the  sky. 

And  Lowell: 

No  man  of  this  generation  has  grown 
more  rapidly  before  the  country  than 
Lincoln,  in  this  canvass. 

Perhaps  worth  noting  is  a  minor  literary 

coincidence    relating    to    the    outcome    of 
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the  election.  It  occurred  on  the  same  day 

in    the    same    city.    The    Chicago   Journal, 

with  a  well-done-good-and-faithful-servant 

flourish,  quoted  the  lines: 

More  true  joy   Marcellus  exiled  feels 
Than  Caesar  with  the  Senate  at  his  heels. 

The  Press  And  Tribune  of  the  same  city 

commented: 

Mr.  Lincoln,  at  Springfield  at  peace  with 
himself  because  he  has  been  true  to  his 
convictions,  enjoying  the  confidence  and 
unfeigned  respect  of  his  peers,  is  more 
to  be  envied  than  Mr.  Douglas  in  the 
Senate. 


The  same  article  made  a  prophetic  evalua- 
tion of  Lincoln's  speeches,  in  language 
worthy  of  the  object  of  its  praise: 

His  speeches  will  become  landmarks  in 
our  political  history,  and  we  are  sure  that 
when  the  public  mind  is  more  fully 
aroused  to  the  themes  which  he  has  so 
admirably  discussed,  the  popular  verdict 
will  place  him  a  long  way  in  advance  of 
the  more  fortunate  champion  by  whom 
he  has  been  overthrown. 

NORMAN  CORWIN 

.\uthor  of   "The   Rivalry" 


J-rom    an    caitoiial 
written    less    titan  a    ntontn 
after    fitc    last   Jelate, 
a    centiirtf    acjo 

These  speeches  of  Lincoln  will  be  re- 
cognized for  a  long  time  to  come  .  .  .  and 
our  children  will  read  them  and  appreciate 
the  great  truths  which  they  so  forcibly 
inculcate,  with  an  even  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  their  worth  than  their  fathers  pos- 
sessed while  listening  to  them. 

They,  in  fact,  are  in  advance  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  delivered,  and  contain 
those  elements  which  give  that  vitality  to 
all  human  productions  which  carries  them 
beyond  the  present  and  makes  them  useful 
and  beautiful  in  the  future. 


L_»/i/ca.^o    JUaily    J^emocral 
JVcvcnLr    n.     1S5S 
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From  the  time  HENRY'S  LINCOLN 
was  first  published  in  1945,  I  have  been 
asked  frequently:  How  did  you  happen  to 
write  the  book?  The  answer  is  involved 
because  I  believe  the  opportunities  and  ex- 
periences of  our  environment  and  our  in- 
nate gifts,  help  to  shape  what  we  are  in 
adulthood.  I  scarcely  know  where  to  de- 
tach HENRY  from  me,  or  from  my  own 
childhood  in  Freeport. 

I  remember  well  when  Mr.  Lincoln  first 
impressed  me  with  more  than  a  gentle 
impact.  I  was  nine  years  old  and  in  the 
fourth  grade.  We  were  required  to  memo- 
rize Walt  Whitman's  poem  CAPTAIN,  MY 
CAPTAIN.  Somehow,  I  seemed  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  a  poet  could  say  a  great  deal 
within  a  few  stanzas,  and  I  felt  a  hazy 
realization  of  the  greatness  of  Lincoln  and 
his  immortality  which  the  "log  cabin" 
stories  had  never  given  me. 


^UCOAAE    TO       • 


''■'t'"^^ 


Illustration    by    Charles    Banks  Wilson. 
Permission  granted  by  Holiday  House,  N.  Y. 

It  wasn't  until  I  was  a  senior  in  high 
school  and  a  member  of  a  history  class 
taught  by  the  principal,  Mr.  L.  A.  Fulwider, 
teacher  and  writer  of  American  history, 
that  I  became  aware  of  the  significance 
of  the  Freeport  Lincoln-Douglas  boulder. 
How  a  teacher  can  spark  a  subject!  Up  to 
this  time  I  had  only  a  mild,  passive  interest 
in  history,  but  now  history  was  alive  with 
real  people  moving  about,  shaping  the  des- 
tiny of  our  Nation. 

My  papers  for  Mr.  Fulwider  were  pro- 
fusely written.  I  spent  hours  in  the  library 
doing  biographical  research— I  wanted  to 
know  more  about  the  historical  figures  in 
our  history;  what  they  thought  and  what 
they  said.  Mr.  Fulwider  was  the  first  to 
encourage  any  flair  that  I  had  for  writing. 
There  were  no  aptitude  tests  in  those  days, 
but  at  graduation  he  suggested  that  I  go 
into  journalism.  At  that  time,  however,  my 
desire  to  be  a  teacher  was  stronger  than  an 
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urge  to  write.  Besides,  writing  is  like  the 
measles— you  can't  tell  when  it  will  break 
out. 

After  attending  Lake  Forest  College  for 
two  years,  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  work 
with  young  children  and  transferred  to 
National  College  of  Education,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  where  I  could  specialize.  There, 
in  a  children's  literature  course,  doing  cre- 
ative work,  I  was  told  that  children  would 
enjoy  my  stories.  This,  too,  I  tucked  into 
my  subconscious  mind  for  future  reference. 

Later,  I  returned  to  Freeport,  taught 
school,  married,  and  Fritz,  our  son,  was 
born.  By  the  time  Fritz  was  three  years 
old,  he  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  stories, 
and  I  started  to  do  a  little  writing.  My  first 
efforts  were  published  in  an  interdenomi- 
national Sunday  School  paper. 

Fritz  was  about  seven  when  we  hap- 
pened to  park  our  old  Essex  near  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  boulder.  "Why  is  this  big 
stone  here?"  he  asked,  trying  to  read  the 
inscription  on  the  bronze  marker.  In  a 
scanty  fashion,  I  told  him  the  story  of 
Freeport's  greatest  day.  Fritz  was  inter- 
ested and  later  asked  more  about  the 
"big  day." 

Then,  it  occurred  to  me  that  here,  in  my 
own  town,  was  an  historical  event  that 
helped  to  shape  the  course  of  American 


history,  and  boys  and  girls  should  know 
the  story.  This  was  an  opportunity  to 
tell  a  significant  story  to  young  people.  I 
knew  the  facts,  but  how  should  this  im- 
portant event  be  told? 

For  five  years  I  wrote  and  rewrote  these 
facts,  in  a  dozen  different  stories.  Finally, 
Henry,  a  ten-year-old  boy,  emerged  and 
heard  the  debate  in  Freeport  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas. 

With  the  first  flutter  of  enthusiasm  about 
writing  the  story  of  the  Freeport  debate, 
my  aspiration  was  to  convey  this  idea:  If 
you  had  been  a  boy  in  Freeport  one  August 
day  long  ago,  this  is  how  you  would  have 
come  to  see  and  love  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Henry  became  a  composite  of  all  the  boys 
whom  I  had  known  in  our  neighborhood 
when  I  was  a  child,  Fritz,  the  fifteen  Cub 
Scouts  who  came  to  our  house  once  a  week 
for  their  den  meetings,  and  the  boys  I  had 
taught  in  school  and  junior  church. 

The  setting  and  the  characters  were  well 
in  mind  as  I  embarked  upon  the  theme. 
The  same  basic  principles  of  democracy 
need  to  be  understood  today,  just  as  they 
did  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  our  country 
there  are  so  many  wonderful  things  for  a 
boy  of  ten  to  feel  and  interpret:  the  bound- 
less excitement  and  joy  of  being  a  little  bit 
independent  and  being  on  his  ovra,  the 
thrill  of  using  his  own  judgment  to  make 
a  decision,  the  satisfaction  in  the  right  to 
change  his  allegiance,  the  awakening  of 
an  awareness  of  the  rights  of  those  about 
him,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  rights 
to  participate  in  government,  and  rights  to 
freedom  with  its  responsibilities. 

My  work  was  cut  out  for  me.  It  was  a 
wonderful  challenge  to  try  to  make  the 
debate  issues  and  the  greatness  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  understandable  to  boys  and  girls. 

LOUISE  ALBRIGHT  NEYHART 
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The  memory  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  has 
been  so  overshadowed  by  that  of  a  greater 
man,  that  we  have  come  to  think  of  him 
only  as  the  defeated  rival  of  Lincoln,  in- 
stead of  the  great  man  he  was,  a  true 
patriot,  equally  determined  with  Lincoln 
to  save  the  Union. 

Douglas  thought  it  could  be  done  by 
permitting  each  state  to  decide  whether  it 
would  be  slave  or  free,  and,  as  he  said, 
"Then  let  it  rest  in  God's  hands,"  meaning 
that  slavery  would  defeat  itself,  for  he  not 
only  hated  slavery  but  saw  its  ultimate 
economic  failure. 

When  Douglas  came  to  Freeport  100 
years  ago  this  August  of  1958,  he  was  at 
the  height  of  his  popularity.  There  was  a 
great  contrast  between  the  Vermont  farm 
boy  trained  to  the  cabinet-making  trade 
who  had  come  to  Illinois  in  1833  with  two 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  this  poised  states- 
man who  campaigned  in  a  private  railroad 
car,  surrounded  by  distinguished  followers. 

In  these  intervening  years  Douglas  had 
studied  law,  passed  the  bar  examinations, 
supporting  himself  by  teaching  school,  and 
had  become,  first,  the  youngest  judge  ever 
to  serve  on  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  and 
then  United  States  Senator.  Now,  he  was 
the  most  influential  man  in  the  Democratic 
party,  he  had  been  given  the  highest  honors 
his  party  could  bestow,  excepting  that  of 
the  presidency,  and  he  had  good  reason 
to  expect  to  be  the  next  occupant  of  the 
White  House. 

In  these  years  he  had  come  through  great 
personal  tragedy  in  the  loss  of  his  lovely 
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Southern  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  plantation 
owner.  It  was  through  her  that  the  doors 
of  the  most  aristocratic  homes  in  the  coun- 
try had  been  opened  to  him,  and  he  had 
acquired  that  ease  of  manner  for  which  he 
was  noted.  This  marriage  had  also  given 
a  handle  to  his  enemies;  he  was  often 
accused  of  being  a  slave  owner  because 
his  sons  had  inherited  their  grandfather's 
plantation  with  its  150  slaves.  The  death 
of  his  wife  almost  wrecked  his  career  for 
a  time,  but  he  found  himself  again,  in  his 
second  marriage  to  the  attractive  and  soci- 
ally prominent  Adele  Cutts.  Her  tact  and 
social  graces  were  an  asset  to  his  political 
career,  as  well  as  a  steadying  influence  in 
his  life. 

Douglas  came  to  Freeport  a  seasoned 
campaigner.  He  had  debated  with  Seward 
and  other  great  political  leaders  of  the  day; 
above  all  he  knew  how  to  cultivate  the 
voter.  With  him,  it  was  not  the  machine- 
politician  type  of  manner  that  was  success- 
ful; it  was  his  great  personal  charm  and 
capacity  for  warm  friendship.  He  had  a 
way  of  putting  his  arm  on  an  old  farmer's 
shoulder  and  saying  earnestly,  "You  know 
I  am  counting  on  you,"  and  so  great  was 
the  sincerity  and  charm  behind  the  gesture 
that  the  old  farmer  became  his  supporter 
for  life.  He  gave  to  every  one  of  those 
humble  and  nameless  followers  of  his  the 
feeling  that  he  was  the  personal  friend  of 
each  of  them. 

Among  his  admirers  were  many  distin- 
guished and  important  people  as  well. 
Douglas  had  been  instrumental  in  getting 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  its  charter, 
and  the  men  connected  with  it  were  always 
at  his  service.  He  had  been  very  successful 
in  real  estate  dealings,  and  deeded  10  acres 
of  valuable  property  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  present  site  of  that  institution. 


Douglas  came  to  Freeport  commanding 
the  loyalty  of  many  different  types  of 
people.  Industrialists,  educators  and  just 
plain  ordinary  people  fairly  idolized  him. 

It  was  here  in  Freeport,  that  August  day, 
that  the  famous  question  was  asked  of 
Douglas— which  has  made  national  as  well 
as  local  history— and  it  was  here  that  Doug- 
las showed  his  greatness  by  answering  that 
question,  from  the  deep  conviction  of  his 
heart,  knowing  that  the  answer  would 
alienate  the  South  on  whom  he  depended 
if  he  were  to  become  President.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  Douglas  had  based  his  entire 
political  life  was  that  of  "popular  sover- 
eignty," right  or  wrong  the  people  must 
make  their  own  decisions.  Douglas  felt 
that  the  Union  could  be  preserved  on  this 
principle,  and  he  would  not  go  back  on  it. 

The  answer,  which  the  South  called  "the 
Freeport  Heresy,"  split  the  Democratic 
party  in  two.  No  man  loved  his  party  more 
than  Douglas;  his  whole  career  had  been 
inseparably  connected  with  it.  No  ordinary 
circumstance  would  have  justified  his  im- 
pairing the  unity  of  that  organization,  but 
his  course  was  dictated  by  profound 
patriotism. 

Douglas  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1858,  but  two  years  later,  when  he  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  the  Southern 
delegates  bolted  and  nominated  another 
candidate.  Then  and  there,  Douglas  knew 
that  his  cause  was  lost,  but  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  campaign  with  vigor.  He 
stumped  the  South,  hostile  as  it  was  to  him. 
At  one  point  his  train  was  nearly  wrecked 
by  mob  violence.  His  plea  to  the  South 
was,  "I  am  not  here  asking  for  your  votes, 
I  am  here  to  try  to  show  you  that  your 
greatest  hope  lies  in  the  Union,  not  in 
Secession."  He  received  1,376,957  votes 
but  only  12  electoral  votes  to  Lincoln's  180. 
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Birthplace  of   Douglas 


After  the  election,  when  the  Lincolns 
arrived  in  Washington,  society  was  cool  to 
them.  Lincoln  was  considered  an  uncouth 
lawyer  from  Illinois.  The  very  first  callers 
to  pay  their  respects  at  the  White  House 
were  the  Douglases,  and  they  made  it  a 
point  to  be  at  all  White  House  functions. 
Douglas  was  attentive  to  Mrs.  Lincoln;  he 
was  gay,  waving  his  hand  to  friends,  telling 
stories,  and  not  acting  in  the  least  like  a 
defeated  rival,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
his  Democratic  friends,  but  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  administration.  The  Doug- 
lases were  arbiters  of  fashion  in  Washing- 
ton, and  society  followed  their  lead. 

At  the  inauguration,  Douglas  was  careful 
to  sit  in  a  prominent  place.  When  Lincoln, 
ill  at  ease,  looked  around  awkwardly  for 
some  place  to  put  his  tall  hat,  Douglas 
stepped  forward,  took  the  hat  and  held  it 
during  the  entire  inaugural  address  —  a 
trifling  gesture,  but  symbolical. 


Later,  when  some  of  the  press  criticized 
Lincoln's  speech,  Douglas  said:  "I  defend 
the  inaugural,  as  coming  from  the  brain 
and  heart  of  a  patriot."  Douglas  knew  that 
he  and  Lincoln  were  in  perfect  accord  on 
the  question  of  saving  the  Union,  and 
several  times  he  rose  to  Lincoln's  defense 
when  the  new  President  received  criticism, 
even  from  his  own  party.  No  defeated  can- 
didate could  have  been  more  magnanimous, 
and  no  one  knew  better  than  Lincoln  the 
importance  of  having  so  influential  a  man 
as  Douglas  speak  for  him. 

Three  months  after  the  inauguration,  war 
was  declared.  Douglas  exclaimed,  "There 
is  no  such  thing  as  party  now.  We  must 
all  unite  to  save  the  Union,"  and  went  at 
once  to  the  White  House.  He  found  Lin- 
coln alone;  they  clasped  hands.  It  was  a 
sad  and  solemn  moment  for  these  two  men 
from  Illinois.  The  two  great  rivals  were  at 
last  united  in  the  terrible  crisis.    Douglas 
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Stephen  and  Adele  Cutts  Douglas. 
Her  tact  and  social  graces  were 
an    asset    to    his    political    career. 


said:  "What  can  I  do?"  and  Lincoln  replied, 
"Go  at  once  to  Illinois.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  of  the  sentiment  there." 

Although  still  weary  from  his  recent  cam- 
paign, Douglas  set  out  at  once.  On  the  way 
he  made  two  and  three  speeches  a  day, 
exhorting  men  to  join  the  Union  Army. 

At  Springfield,  on  April  25,  in  the  State 
House,  Douglas  addressed  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  joint  session.  The  hall  was  crowded 
to  the  doors.  He  said,  "So  long  as  the  hope 
of  peace  remained,  I  pleaded  and  im- 
plored for  compromise.  Now  that  all  else 
has  failed,  there  is  but  one  course  left,  to 
rally  as  one  man  to  the  flag  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton  and  Frank- 
lin." It  was  said  that  the  amazing  force 
with  which  he  cried,  "When  hostile  armies 
are  marching  .  .  .  against  the  government 
of  our  country,  the  shortest  way  to  peace 
is  the  most  stupendous  and  unanimous 
preparation  for  war,"  seemed  to  shake  the 
whole  building. 

This  speech,  and  a  great  mass  meeting 


he  addressed  in  Chicago,  are  credited  with 
keeping  Illinois,  north  and  south,  firmly 
behind  the  Union  cause.  At  Chicago,  Sena- 
tor Douglas  said:  "There  are  only  two  sides 
to  the  question.  Every  man  must  be  for 
the  United  States,  or  against  it.  There  are 
no  neutrals  in  this  war  .  .  .  Illinois  has  a 
proud  position— united,  firm,  determined 
never  to  permit  the  government  to  be 
destroyed.  I  express  to  you  my  conviction 
before  God  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
American  citizen  to  rally  around  the  flag 
of  his  country." 

A  few  days  later,  June  3,  1861,  Douglas 
died  after  a  short  illness  at  his  home  in 
Chicago,  at  the  age  of  48,  while  he  was  on 
this  mission  for  Lincoln.  It  was  his  last 
supreme  effort  to  save  the  Union  he  loved 
so  dearly. 

He  was  buried  in  Chicago,  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan.  The  site  was  afterwards 
bought  by  the  state,  and  a  statue  by 
Leonard  Volk  now  marks  his  grave. 

MARGARET  G.  GRAHAM 
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Left:    Warren  Chapman  Clark, 
manager  at  time  of  debate. 


Before  the  Great  Debate  in  Freeport  on 
August  27,  1858,  Abraham  Lincoln 
greeted  friends  at  the  Brewster  House  and 
later  that  day  spent  the  night  there. 

Sam  Friedly,  long-time  proprietor  of  the 
Brewster  House,  always  claimed  that  Room 
50  was  the  room  of  honor. 

From  the  iron  balcony  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Brewster  House,  crowds  who 
greeted  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  day  be- 
fore the  debate,  heard  him  respond  to 
their  welcome.  And  from  the  same  balcony 
the  next  day,  Lincoln  showed  himself  to 
applauding  crowds. 

Work  on  the  Brewster  House  started  in 
1855.  The  editor  of  The  Freeport  Daily 
and  Weekly  Journal  kept  his  readers  post- 
ed on  the  progress  of  "one  of  the  finest 
edifices  in  the  West,"  which  was  being 
built  by  John  K.  Brewster,  Esq. 

On  December  2,  1856:  "The  Brewster 
House  —  We   have  been   promising   our- 
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"LINCOLN   SLEPT   HERE" 

Was  the  proud  claim  of  the 
Brewster  House,  the  great  new 
hotel,  from  the  very  beginning, 
in  the  growing  town  of  Freeport. 


selves  and  our  readers  for  some  time, 
a  more  extended  notice  of  this  elegant 
building  than  heretofore  appeared  in  our 
columns.  Now  for  it." 

He  explains  that  H.  H.  Upp,  the  master 
builder  and  superintendent,  has  shown  the 
plans  and  drawings  of  the  hotel  to  him. 
These  were  prepared  by  Boyington  and 
Wheelock,  Architects,  Chicago. 

"These  plans  are  beautifully  executed, 
and  Mr.  Upp  informed  us  that  the  specifi- 
cations are  the  best  that  he  ever  worked 
after.  They  are  clear  and  explicit,  and  can- 
not be  misunderstood. 

"The  hotel  is  four  stories  high,  besides 
the  basement.  The  height  of  the  several 
stories  is  as  follows:  Basement  eight  feet; 
first  story  14  feet  in  the  clear;  the  second 
13  feet;  the  third  12  feet;  and  the  fourth 
11  feet.  The  entire  height  of  the  whole 
building  is  60  feet.  On  the  ground  it  is 
60  feet  front  on  Stephenson  street  and  155 
on  Mechanic  (now  State  street). 

"Commencing  at  the  basement,  we  find 
the  following  arrangement:  The  front  cor- 
ner room,  opening  on  Mechanic  and  Steph- 
enson streets,  is  a  barroom  23  by  29  feet. 
Immediately  in  the  rear,  on  that  side,  are: 
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"A  barber  shop,  23  by  27  feet,  a  bathing 
room,  23  by  27  feet,  and  a  stone  cellar, 
23  by  72.  On  the  other  side  of  the  passage- 
way, in  front,  we  find  an  exchange  office, 
23  by  60,  and  in  the  rear  of  that  the  cellar. 

"On  the  first  floor  is  the  front  entrance, 
10  feet  wide,  in  about  the  center  to  the 
right  of  which  is  a  room  to  be  occupied 
by  the  proprietor,  J.  K.  Brewster,  as  a  dry 
goods  store,  23y2  by  152  feet  —  an  elegant 
room,  fronting  both  streets. 

"To  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  is 
another  store  or  banking  room,  SlVz  feet 
deep,  and  still  to  the  left  of  that  is  a  pri- 
vate entrance  for  ladies.  In  the  rear  of  the 
banking  room  are  the  servants'  rooms,  the 
dry  room,  laundry,  etc. 

"On  the  second  floor,  at  the  head  of  the 
stairway,  is  the  office,  on  the  left  of  the 
main  entrance  and  right  of  the  private 
entrance.  In  the  front,  on  the  right  hand, 
fronting  both  streets,  is  the  gentlemen's 
parlor,  24  by  28  feet.  In  the  rear  of  that, 
in  succession,  the  following  rooms:  read- 
ing room,  23  by  24;  gentlemen's  private 
parlor,  24  by  24y2;  ladies'  private  parlor, 
24  by  24.  On  the  opposite  side  in  front, 
we  have  the  ladies'  parlor,  24  by  30;  the 
office,  before  mentioned,  and  a  bedroom, 
press,   and  family  room  for  the  landlord. 

"The  rest  of  this  floor  in  the  main  build- 
ing being  in  size  33  by  50  feet,  is  the  din- 
ing hall.  A  wing,  18  by  32,  extends  from  the 
back  end  of  the  building  to  the  south. 

"The  second  story  of  the  wing  contains 
the  kitchen,  pantry,  pastry  rooms,  etc., 
being  in  close  proximity  to  the  dining  hall. 

"On  the  third  floor  are  nine  parlors  with 
bedrooms  attached,  averaging  in  size  14 
by  24  feet.  There  are  12  bedrooms  aver- 
aging 12  by  24  feet,  and  not  a  bedroom  on 


that  floor  less  than  10  by  12.  The  ladies' 
water  closets  are  on  this  floor. 

"On  the  fourth  floor  are  over  30  bed- 
rooms, the  smallest  of  them  8  by  20  and 
the  largest  20  by  25  feet.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  even  the  smallest  rooms  are  airy  and 
commodious,  just  as  they  should  be. 

"The  whole  building  is  about  enclosed, 
and  Mr.  Upp  informs  us  that  within  the 
present  week  he  hopes  and  expects  to  have 
the  windows  in  and  the  floors  down,  after 
which  they  can  go  ahead  without  inter- 
ruption. Several  new  applications  for  rent 
of  the  building  are  on  file. 

"As  everything  will  depend  upon  the 
reputation  given  to  the  house  in  the  out- 
set by  the  man  who  assumes  charge  of 
it,  Mr.  Brewster  is  determined  not  to  act 
hastily  in  the  matter.  The  hotel  itself  is 
to  be  an  elegant  one,  a  credit  and  a  source 
of  profit,  if  well  conducted,  to  the  propri- 
etor, the  landlord  and  the  city;  and  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  just  the 
man  should  have  rent  of  it.  The  public  may 
rest  assured  that  no  pains  will  be  spared. 
Those  who  know  the  enterprising  proprietor 
best  will  not  need  to  be  told  of  this." 

Thus  the  town  learned  all  the  minute 
details  of  what  was  to  become  a  great 
hotel,  containing  more  than  eighty-five 
rooms.  There  were  nine  parlors  with  bed- 
rooms attached  and  forty-two  bedrooms. 

This  fine  hotel  was  being  constructed  in 
Freeport  when  the  city  census  showed  five 
thousand  inhabitants  living  here.  (H.  M. 
Sheetz,  editor  of  The  Freeport  Journal  in 
1856,  was  astonished  at  the  low  figure;  said 
he  knew  of  "five  families  of  over  20  per- 
sons each  who  were  never  called  on.") 

Citizens  eagerly  followed  the  progress  of 
the  building  through  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper.    On   February  5,    1857:   "This 
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new  and  elegant  four-story  brick  hotel, 
running  from  street  to  street,  is  going 
ahead  now  with  great  rapidity.  The  floors 
are  down,  part  of  the  staircases  in,  and 
almost  the  entire  building  ready  for  lath." 

March  25,  1857:  "This  new  hotel  is  ready 
for  the  masons,  and  the  work  of  the  plas- 
tering is  now  to  commence.  Mr.  Upp 
thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
opened  the  1st  of  July.  It  has  been  rented 
for  a  term  of  years  to  Messrs.  Sinclair  & 
Baker,  both  men  of  enterprise  and  pecu- 
niary means,  who  will  furnish  the  house 
throughout  in  the  best  style." 

May  21,  1857:  "The  second  coat  of  plaster 
has  been  applied  on  the  fourth  story  and 
one  coat  is  on  the  third  floor." 

May  23,  1857:  "Messrs.  Baker  and  Lyon, 
lessees  of  the  Brewster  House,  are  in  the 
city  to  furnish  the  house.  They  purchased 
carpets  at  an  expense  of  $2,300.  Both  men, 
experienced  landlords,  were  well-known  in 
New  York  state  and  were  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  International  Hotel  at 
Niagara  Falls." 

On  the  same  day,  the  editor  reported 
that  the  lessees  were  to  put  in,  at  their 
own  expense,  steam  pipes  to  heat  the 
house  and  a  large  steam  washing  and  dry- 
ing apparatus. 

By  June  29,  1857,  the  fourth  story  of  the 
new  hotel  was  being  painted  with  a  second 
coat  of  paint  and  the  third  story  had  re- 
ceived one  coat. 

It  was  July  22,  1857,  when  a  spontaneous 
meeting  of  a  large  number  of  citizens  was 
held  to  consider  the  propriety  of  celebra- 
ting the  opening.  A  festival  was  planned 
and  six  hundred  dollars  was  subscribed. 

"No  Special  Invitation"  read  the  head- 
line in  the  August  29,  1857  Journal.  The 
story  assured  readers  that  since  the  success 


and  prosperity  of  the  Brewster  House  were 
of  general  interest,  all  were  invited. 

It  was  August  25,  1857,  when  the  first 
arrivals  were  received  at  the  Brewster.  On 
that  day  twenty-nine  registered,  includ- 
ing some  Freeportonians .  The  second 
day,  twenty-seven  registered,  twenty-one, 
twenty,  twenty-five  on  succeeding  days. 

The  day  of  the  grand  opening,  September 
1,  a  total  of  fifty- two  persons  registered, 
coming  from  New  York  City;  Montpelier, 
Vermont;  San  Francisco,  California;  and 
from  other  states  between  the  two  coasts. 

"The  Opening  of  the  Brewster"  said  a 
small  headline  for  the  three-column  story 
that  followed  in  The  Freeport  Daily  Jour- 
nal of  September  2,  1857. 

"Everybody  knows  that  the  Grand  Fes- 
tival in  honor  of  the  opening  of  the  Brew- 
ster House— came  off  last  evening— certainly 
'everybody'  must  know  it,  for  almost  every- 
body was  there  .  .  . 

"Nearly  one  thousand  persons  were  pres- 
ent, numbering  among  them  almost  all 
ages  from  sixty  down  to  'sweet  sixteen,' 
men  of  all  professions  and  callings,  and 
ladies  presenting  an  array  of  beauty  and 
of  refined  taste  seldom  equalled,  and  never 
excelled.  The  music  was  of  the  best  order, 
being  furnished  by  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Band,  and  all  arrangements,  from 
beginning  to  end,  were  after  the  same 
fashion." 

"An  early  supper  was  provided  for  such 
as  chose  to  retire  before  the  dancing  began. 
The  tables  were  loaded  down  with  the 
choicest  of  the  season,  and  in  endless 
variety,  the  waiters  were  prompt  and  ready, 
and  in  short,  this  part  of  the  entertainment 
was  just  as  superb  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
to  keep  pace  with  the  balance  of  the 
arrangements.    Mr.    J.    K.    Waltman,   who 
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exercised  a  sort  of  supervision  over  this 
department,  is  deserving  of  especial  praise 
for  the  universal  courtesy  and  painstaking 
on  his  part  to  make  it  pleasant  for  each  one. 
After  the  first  supper,  and  just  as  the  sets 
for  the  first  Quadrille  were  forming,  Hon. 
M.  P.  Sweet  was  called  out,  and,  taking  the 
stand,  made  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  which 
were  received  with  warm  applause." 

Among  the  talks  given  was  one  by  Mayor 
Hunt,  who  said  that  he  had  no  time  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  the  cause  and  wished 
them  all  a  jolly  good  time. 

A  portion  of  the  people  who  did  not  wish 
to  dance,  left  after  the  closing  remarks. 
Then  "the  music  commenced  and  from  that 
time  until  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  were 
beginning  to  light  up  the  east,  the  tripping 
of  light  feet  was  made  a  pretty  steady  em- 
ployment." 

The  cost  of  this  magnificent  hotel  and 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  stood  was  re- 
ported as  fifty-five  thousand  dollars.  From 
the  very  beginning,  the  Brewster  House 
was  recognized  as  the  place  to  have  balls 
and  other  social  events. 

It  was  on  August  27,  1858,  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  man  who  was  destined  to 
change  the  history  of  America,  was  a  guest 
of  this  hotel. 

The  enterprising  landlords  of  the  Brew- 
ster House  installed  steam  pipes  to  warm 
the  halls  and  office  on  November  18,  1859. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  1857,  the 
Brewster  House  closed  temporarily.  It  was 
reopened  June  14,  1858  under  the  auspices 
of  Warren  Chapman  Clark  and  O.  S.  Ferris. 

J.  S.  Gates  purchased  the  property  in 
1871,  coming  here  from  Chicago  after  the 
great  fire  of  that  year.  The  last  long-time 
proprietor  was  Sam  L.  Friedly.  J.  F.  Daven- 
port was  manager. 


The  Christmas  menu  for  1897  listed  the 
following:  New  York  counts,  salted  al- 
monds, green  turtle  soup,  cream  of  fowl 
soup,  queen  olives,  celery,  white  fish  au 
gratin,  Spanish  sauce,  boiled  ox  tongue, 
sauce  piquant,  roast  sirloin  of  beef  with 
mushrooms,  mashed  potatoes,  French  peas, 
young  turkey  stuffed  with  oysters,  browned 
sweet  potatoes,  cranberry  sauce,  canvas 
back  duck  (stuffed),  currant  jelly,  sweet 
corn  in  cream,  saddle  of  venison  with  grape 
jelly,  loin  of  black  bear,  plum  jelly,  lemon 
sherbet,  chicken  salad  a  la  mayonnaise, 
scalloped  oysters,  cherry  pie,  mince  pie, 
lemon  pie,  champagne  jelly,  orange  jelly, 
English  plum  pudding  with  brandy  sauce, 
assorted  cakes,  ice  cream,  Charlotte  Russe, 
mixed  nuts,  layer  raisins,  fruit,  cheese, 
French  coffee  with  whipped  cream. 

A  later  purchase  of  the  property  was  an- 
nounced August  13,  1927,  and  the  sale 
officially  recorded  August  16,  1927.  It  was 
thought  then  that  a  new  hotel,  probably 
ten  stories  high,  would  be  erected  in  its 
place. 

The  building  stood  for  several  more 
years,  but  was  closed  on  October  15,  1932. 
A  week  later  an  auction  of  the  entire  equip- 
ment of  the  hotel  was  announced.  All  of 
the  rooms  contained  a  large  collection  of 
antiques. 

When  the  wrecking  started,  it  was  found 
that  the  walls  on  the  upper  floor  were  12 
inches  in  brick  thickness  to  which  was  add- 
ed a  seven-inch  wood  veneer.  The  lower 
floor  walls  were  twenty-four  inches  thick. 

The  Brewster  House  was  a  fine  hotel 
from  the  first  day  it  opened  until  it  passed 
from  the  Freeport  scene  forever.  It  never 
went  through  a  period  of  severe  drabness 
and  shabbiness  and  was  therefore  never 
anything  less  than  a  great  hotel. 
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In  her  farewell  message  to  the  Freeport 
Woman's  Club,  before  moving  to  Chicago 
in  1897,  Mrs.  Robert  Hall  Wiles  suggested 
that  the  club  suitably  mark  the  site  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  four  years  later,  on  October 
12,   1901,   that   Mrs.   Charles    F.    Hildreth 


renewed  the  suggestion  that  the  club  com- 
memorate the  debate  "by  marking  the  spot 
or  erecting  a  tablet  to  that  effect  in  a 
worthy  manner."  Apparently,  the  tensions 
of  the  Spanish-American  war  helped  to 
point  up  the  historic  value  of  marking  the 
places  which  chronicled  the  story  of  Ameri- 
can freedom.  The  project  was  heartily 
approved  by  the  group,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Sheetz,  the  then  president,  appointed 
the  following  committee  to  further  the 
project:  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hildreth,  chairman, 
Mrs.  George  I.  Brown,  Mrs.  Charles  D. 
Knowlton,  Miss  Flora  Guiteau  and  Miss 
Winnie  L.  Taylor. 

The  committee's  first  problem  was  to 
determine  the  exact  location  of  the  debate. 
The  minutes  of  the  Freeport  Woman's 
Club,  for  November  9,  1901,  state  that  the 
committee  "invited  a  number  of  the  older 
citizens  to  meet  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Brown 
and  this  meeting  developed  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  spot 
where  the  speaker's  stand  stood,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  we  can  only  approximate 
the  spot." 

The  committee  ultimately  chose  the  in- 
tersection of  Mechanic  (now  State)  street 
and  Clark  avenue.  The  committee  recom- 
mended:  "that  the  city  council  be  asked 
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to  set  apart  a  small  circuJar  tract  at  the 
center  of  the  street  intersection,  or  a  semi- 
circular tract  on  the  north  side  of  Clark 
avenue  facing  south  on  Mechanic  street  on 
which  the  monument  shall  be  erected." 
There  was  opposition,  however,  to  the 
chosen  site,  which  apparently  arose  not 
from  any  historic  consideration,  but  from 
conflict  of  current  interests  among  neigh- 
boring property  owners.  The  club  was  sur- 
prised at  this  opposition,  for  it  had  sup- 
posed that  the  monument  "would  be  an 
ornament  to  that  part  of  the  City  and  would 
attract  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
strangers  who  might  otherwise  know  noth- 
ing of  the  locality  in  question." 

Not  wishing  to  antagonize  the  neigh- 
boring property  owners,  the  club  suggested 
a  location  in  the  center  of  the  intersection 
of  Clay  (now  Douglas  avenue)  and  Me- 
chanic streets.  "So  far  as  we  have  learned, 
there  is  no  opposition  to  this  selection  from 
property  owners,  and,  although  the  best 
evidence  shows  that  it  is  not  as  near  the 
actual  location  as  the  site  first  selected, 
it  seems  to  be  the  most  practical  solution 


of  the  matter."  The  club  approved  the 
change,  and  sent  a  resolution  to  the  city 
council.  Almost  two  months  later  it  was 
reported  to  the  club  that  "the  city  council 
were  still  meditating  on  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  club."  Thereupon,  the  club 
unanimously  adopted  a  motion  "to  demand 
an  immediate  reply  (from  the  council)  as 
to  what  their  intentions  were  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  the  club."  The  second  choice,  the 
city  fathers  then  informed  the  club,  was 
too  near  a  manhole  of  the  city's  storm 
sewer!  Finally,  on  April  26,  1902,  the  club 
voted  a  third  choice  — to  place  the  monu- 
ment near  the  curb  at  the  intersection  of 
Clay  and  Mechanic  streets. 

In  the  meantime,  the  committee,  with  the 
club  heartily  concurring,  had  decided  that 
the  most  appropriate  commemoration  of 
the  site  would  be  the  erection  of  a  granite 
boulder  of  considerable  size— "in  its  natural 
state,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be."  It  was 
the  desire  of  the  club  that  the  boulder  be 
set  upon  a  masonry  foundation,  and  the 
foundation  in  turn  be  placed  on  a  mound 
raised  above  street  level,  "and  covered  with 
grass  or  gravel,  and  the  whole  enclosed  by 
an  ornamental  iron  fence."  It  was  planned 
to  have  the  boulder  bear  suitable  inscrip- 
tions on  bronze  tablets,  and  the  original 
wish  of  the  club  was  that  the  boulder  come 
from  Stephenson  County. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  no  suit- 
able boulder  was  available  in  the  county, 
a  subcommittee,  composed  of  Mrs.  Hil- 
dreth.  Miss  Guiteau  and  Mrs.  Knowlton, 
was  appointed  to  seek  a  suitable  stone  else- 
where. Accompanied  by  Mr.  Hildreth  and 
Mr.  William  H.  Flachtemeier,  the  sub- 
committee went  to  Devil's  Lake,  Wisconsin, 
and  Mrs.  Hildreth,  in  her  written  report, 
given  to  the  club  on  October  4,  1902,  said 
that   it   was  necessary  to   find   a  boulder 
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"the  proper  shape,  free  from  fissures  and 
so  situated  that  it  could  be  handled  with 
reasonable  expense.  After  much  search, 
however,  we  found  a  stone  that  Mr. 
Flachtemeier  thought  would  weigh  about 
six  tons,  that  embraced  all  the  vital  points 
of  being  well  shaped,  perfect  in  condition, 
amply  large  and,  very  important,  so  situated 
as  to  be  very  easily  loaded  by  a  railroad 
derrick.  This  stone  lies  on  the  right-of-way 
of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad 
between  the  track  and  the  lake,  and  not 
more  than  thirty  feet  from  the  track." 

After  the  club  had  approved  the  selection 
of  the  committee,  and  on  November  8,  1902, 
Mrs.  Hildreth  reported  to  the  club  that  the 
boulder  was  in  place  at  the  corner  of  Clay 
and  Mechanic  streets.  The  expense  had 
been  as  follows: 

"To  freight  and  advance 

charges    $32.90 

To  foundation 34.00 

To  drayage  from  station. ...     5.00 

To  labor 8.85 

Mr.  Flachtemeier's  carfare 
to  Devil's  Lake 4.96 

$85.71" 

The  committee  reported  that  if  the  square 
surrounding  the  monument  were  to  be 
sodded,  as  the  committee  felt  it  should  be, 
there  would  be  an  additional  $5.00  in  cost. 
At  this  same  meeting,  Mrs.  Hildreth  spoke 
of  Mr.  Flachtemeier's  generosity,  that  he 
had  insisted  on  paying  his  own  hotel  bill 
at  Devil's  Lake,  and  that  he  had  only 
charged  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  setting  the 
foundation  and  erecting  the  stone.  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Knowlton  spoke  of  Mr.  Hildreth's 
generous  kindness  in  accompanying  the 
committee  to  Devil's  Lake,  and  of  his  sub- 
stantial aid  to  them  in  the  paying  of  his 
own  and  his  wife's  expenses.  Mrs.  Knowl- 
ton also  spoke  of  the  great  hardness  of  the 


stone,  of  its  being  harder  than  granite  and 
belonging  to  an  earlier  formation. 

At  its  regular  meeting,  on  February  14, 
1903,  the  committee  recommended  to  the 
club  an  inscription  for  the  bronze  tablet, 
together  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  hands  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas.  The  wording  on  the 
tablet,  accepted  by  the  club,  and  placed 
upon  the  boulder,  read: 

"Within    this    block    was    held    the    second 
joint  debate  in  the  senatorial  contest 
between 
ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 
and 
STEPHEN   A,    DOUGLAS 
August   27,    1858. 
"I  am  not  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union   under  any  circumstances." 

Douglas 
"This  government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free." 

Lincoln 

Erected    by    the    Freeport    Woman's    Club. 
1902. 

In  March  1903,  the  club  learned  of  an 
approaching  Western  trip  to  be  made  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  President  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  request  of  the  club, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Fair,  "president  of  the  County 
Republican  Club,  wrote  to  the  President 
asking  him  to  stop  at  Freeport  and  dedicate 
the  boulder  erected  ...  to  commemorate 
the  spot  made  notable  by  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate."  The  President  tele- 
graphed at  once  that  he  would  be  in  Free- 
port  for  the  dedication  on  June  3. 

Plans  for  the  President's  visit  and  dedi- 
cation were  carried  forward  by  the  Free- 
port  Woman's  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  Henry 
D.  Bentley  was  then  president,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Business  Men's  Association, 
of  which  Mr.  C.  U.  Hardin  was  president. 
Members  of  the  committee  were  Hon. 
William  O.  Wright,  Dr.  F.  J.  Fair,  T.  H. 
Hollister,  Robert  D.  Kuehner  and  William 
J.  Jungkunz.  After  a  period  of  unpleasant 
rainy  weather,  resulting  in  muddy  streets. 
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changes  in  plans  for  the  ceremony  were 
made.  The  principal  speech  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  transferred  from  the  boulder  to 
the  courthouse. 

But  the  day  of  June  3  dawned  clear. 
Congressman  Robert  R.  Hitt,  Hon.  W.  O. 
Wright  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Fair  met  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  party  at  Dubuque.  Mayor 
Chris  Dittmar  and  a  delegation  of  citizens 
greeted  the  President  at  the  station  in 
Freeport.  There  was  a  huge  crowd  at  the 
station,  along  the  parade  route,  at  the 
boulder,  and  later  when  the  President 
spoke  on  the  steps  of  the  courthouse.  Thus, 
the  dream  of  the  Freeport  Woman's  Club 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  second  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  became  a  reality.  After  the 
dedication,  in  1903,  the  club  added  another 
plaque  to  the  boulder,  which  read  "Dedi- 
cated by  President  Roosevelt  June  3,  1903." 

For  almost  fifty-five  years  the  boulder 
has  been  an  object  of  interest  and  attention. 
Thousands  of  people  have  stood  at  the 
curb  line  and  read  its  inscriptions— Free- 
porters,  visitors,  tourists,  school  children, 
historians  and  statesmen.  All  have  been 
inspired  and  energized  by  its  forceful  re- 
minder of  the  great  event  which  it  com- 
memorates. 


During  most  of  that  period,  the  home  of 
Congressman  Johnson,  from  this  District, 
formed  the  background.  In  the  1940's,  all 
the  residential  structures  were  removed 
from  the  south  half  of  the  block.  In  1949, 
an  effort  was  begun  to  have  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  block,  immediately  behind 
the  boulder,  purchased,  developed,  and 
maintained  as  a  small  park,  with  the  boul- 
der to  be  moved  to  a  central  setting.  The 
Freeport  Woman's  Club  devoted  many 
hours  to  this  project,  and  the  enabling 
bond  issue  was  put  to  a  vote  on  April  11, 
1950.  Unfortunately,  the  issue  failed  by  a 
very  small  margin,  and  the  boulder  re- 
mained at  the  curb  line  with  its  unattrac- 
tive background  and  its  inscriptions  seen 
by  pedestrians  only  with  great  difficulty. 

In  1957,  on  the  eve  of  the  Centennial 
commemoration,  the  Lincoln-Douglas  So- 
ciety, with  full  cooperation  and  approval  of 
the  Freeport  Woman's  Club,  arranged  to 
improve  the  boulder's  setting.  On  August 
19,  1957,  the  Freeport  City  Council  passed 
a  resolution  providing  a  tract  of  324  square 
feet  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  block. 
Under  the  supervision  of  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Freeport  Garden  Club,  the  Freeport 
Garden  Club,  Unit  One,  and  the  Men's 
Garden  Club  of  Freeport,  the  boulder  was 
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moved  to  a  new  location,  and  the  area  sod- 
ded and  landscaped.  This  project  was 
financed  by  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society. 

Those  who  gathered  for  the  Centennial 
observance  of  the  Freeport  debate  saw 
the  boulder  in  its  new  and  attractive  set- 
ting. They  took  pride  and  confidence  in 
the  knowledge  that  this  site  will  furnish 
courage  and  inspiration  to  millions  of 
Americans  of  future  generations. 

The  stone  and  its  inscriptions  remain 
the  same  today  as  when  first  erected  on 
the  original  site— with  one  interesting  ex- 
ception.   When  Colonel  Theodore  Roose- 
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velt  Jr.  came  to  Freeport,  in  the  autumn 
of  1940,  he  visited  the  boulder  which  his 
father  had  dedicated  thirty-seven  years 
before.  As  he  looked  at  the  inscription,  he 
turned  to  his  guide  and  read  aloud:  "Dedi- 
cated by  President  Roosevelt  June  3,  1903." 
Then  with  a  smile,  he  said  "I  do  think  we 
should  know  which  President  Roosevelt!" 
Subsequently,  the  Freeport  Woman's  Club 
removed  the  plaque  with  the  dedicatory 
inscription  and  in  its  stead  placed  a  plaque 
which  now  reads— "Dedicated  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  June  3,  1903." 

CAMILLE  BAUMGARTNER 


(The   quotations   are   from   the   minutes   and    files    of    the    Freeport   Woman's    Club.) 
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Guests  Conveyed  to  and  from  the  Cars 


\ 


Close-ups  of  Lincoln,  the  Debater 

"Every  survivor  I  have  interviewed  told  me  of  Lincoln's  sad  and  melancholy  look." 

Fred  L.  Holmes,  author  of 

"Abraham  Lincoln  Traveled  This  Way" 


^L^incoln  the  J^eh 


atet* 


The  possibility  of  a  statue  of  Lincoln  "to 
preserve  Lincoln's  association  with  Freeport 
for  generations  to  come"  was  first  discussed 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Rawleigh,  Freeport  manu- 
factvu-er,  with  Lorado  Taft.  Mr.  Taft  sug- 
gested, as  the  artist  for  the  project,  one  of 
his  former  pupils,  Leonard  Crunelle,  an 
outstanding  sculptor  of  the  time,  and  said 
he  would  gladly  work  with  Crunelle  in  the 
development  of  Mr.  Rawleigh's  suggestions. 

The  result  was  a  splendid  statue  repre- 
senting Lincoln  in  mid-manhood.  It  shows 
Lincoln,  Mr.  Crunelle  has  said,  "before  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency 
had  sobered  and  saddened  his  spirit  and 
his  countenance.  Here  is  the  active,  suc- 
cessful  lawyer,   eager,   keen   and   shrewd; 


watchful  of  opportunities  to  win  his  case 
or  baffle  his  opponent. 

"The  statue  shows  him  vidth  a  serious 
look,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
great  issue.  It  is  intended  to  portray  the 
keen  logician  and  debater,  but  a  very  hu- 
man, natural  being,  sprung  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  people  and  neighbors  all  about 
him. 

"He  is  in  the  dress  of  the  period,  with  a 
suggestion  of  unrest  in  the  form  of  the  coat. 

"The  challenger  of  the  great  Douglas  is 
about  to  speak.  His  pose  suggests  action, 
but  is  natural,  not  to  tire  the  onlooker.  It 
is  intended  to  fit  naturally  with  the  park 
and  trees." 
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The  Statue  was  dedicated  August  27, 
1929,  on  the  seventy-first  anniversary  of 
the  Freeport  debate. 

In  presenting  the  statue  on  that  occasion, 
Mr.  Rawleigh  said  it  was  his  hope  that, 
"future  generations  will  remember  the  real 
Lincoln;  remember  that  he  was  poor,  that 
he  struggled  against  terrific  odds;  that  he 
held  principles  and  convictions  more  dear 
than  financial  success,  political  office  or 
even  the  regard  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
was  denounced  as  a  radical  and  a  revolu- 
tionary for  fighting  for  the  rights  of  human 
beings,  and  was  driven  from  public  office 


for  a  time.  He  was  considered  by  many 
to  be  a  failure.  The  world  reveres  him 
today,  not  because  he  was  President,  but 
because  he  was  the  courageous,  far-visioned 
leader  in  his  generation." 

The  statue,  erected  in  Taylor  Park,  was 
dedicated  to  the  people  of  Stephenson 
County  and  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  be- 
lief that  "it  may  be  an  inspiration  to  youth 
now  living  and  to  come,  to  follow  the  path 
of  Lincoln,  whose  whole  life  was  an  em- 
bodiment of  his  own  phrase  'with  malice 
toward  none,  and  with  charity  for  all.' " 

HOWARD  B.  SCHOLES 


The  Sculptor 
at  work   in 
his  studio 


<^ianificance    or    <JDebates 
to    ^yVloaem     ^.^aynpaicjnina 


whatever  may  be  the  differences  in  the 
assessment  of  the  role  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  in  American  history,  these 
face-to-face  argumentative  clashes  have  an 
abiding  interest  and  significance  for  the 
student  of  the  methods  of  political  cam- 
paigning in  a  free  society.  Indeed,  the 
contrast  which  they  present  to  the  methods 
in  vogue  in  an  era  in  which  presidential  and 
senatorial  campaigns  are  planned  and 
managed  by  advertising  agencies  and 
professional  public  relations  experts  raises 
questions  which  should  give  all  citizens 
pause. 

For  the  democratic  process  to  function 
so  that  it  provides  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  the  making  of  intelligent  choices  in 
political  campaigns,  it  must  be  more  than 
an  abstract  right  to  free  inquiry.  It  must 
bring  to  the  voters  an  analysis  of  the  issues 
and  the  alternative  positions  on  them.  It 
must  employ  methods  which  make  the  can- 
didates confront  the  issues  and  grapple 
with  them.  It  must  draw  out  the  candidates' 
thinking  on  the  problems  facing  the  nation. 
This  cannot  be  done  with  spot  announce- 
ments on  television  in  which  a  candidate 
says,  "Inflation!  It  is  terrible  and  must  be 
halted."  It  cannot  be  achieved  by  so-called 
debates  on  television  which  allocate  a 
maximum  of  thirty  minutes  to  a  program 
in  which  rival  party  spokesmen  are  given 
four  or  five  minutes  each  for  the  principal 
speech  and  an  equivalent  time  for  rebuttal. 

The  very  confrontation  of  candidates 
with  competing  ideas  is  contrary  to  the 
theory  of  campaigning  as  promulgated  and 


practiced  by  the  expertise  of  "public  re- 
lations."' These  counselors  on  the  manage- 
ment of  public  behavior  abhor  the  competi- 
tion of  the  intellectual  market  place,  while 
they  concoct  slogans  about  the  sanctity  of 
"free  competitive  enterprise."  The  director 
of  Congressman  Alvin  O'Konski's  recent 
campaign  for  a  senatorial  nomination  in 
Wisconsin  acknowledged  that  he  hoped  to 
sell  the  Congressman  in  the  same  manner 
he  would  sell  soap  or  any  other  commercial 
product.  And  what  is  this  method  so  per- 
sistently dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  public? 
It  is  the  repetition  on  television  and  radio 
of  brief  "messages,"  slogans,  and  empty 
cliches  designed  to  appeal  to  the  mental 
stereotypes  of  the  uncritical.  To  the  degree 
that  it  succeeds,  it  is  an  indictment  of  the 
public.  It  means  that  the  mass  media,  so 
rich  in  their  potentiality  for  the  political 
education  of  the  citizenry,  have  failed  to 
measure  up  to  one  of  their  responsibilities. 
Instead,  they  have  succumbed  to  the  siren 
of  "the  soft  sell,"  the  sophistical  doctrine 
that  the  way  to  win  an  argument  is  to  avoid 
the  issue.  Indeed,  most  of  the  advertisers 
who  pay  the  bills  for  television  time  appear 
to  fear  nothing  so  much  as  the  forthright 
debating  of  controversial  propositions. 
Whereas  in  the  nineteenth  century,  cel- 
ebrated "controversialists"  were  among  the 
chief  attractions  on  the  American  lecture 
platform,  today  controversy  is  suspect.  Say 
nothing  which  penetrates  the  comfort  of 
conformity,  for  to  do  so  may  mean  the  loss 
of  a  customer,  a  voter  or  an  influential 
friend.  Controversy,  however  rational,  may 
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even  cost  one  his  job.  Such  is  the  spirit  of 

the  present  era. 

Taking     cognizance     of     this     change, 

VVilham  S.  White  wrote  in  his  column  of 

May  30,  1958: 

This  is  the  centennial  of  the  Great  Debate  of 
a  kind  that  will  come  no  more.  The  country 
perhaps  is  too  bored  and  sophisticated  and 
too  full  of  juvenile  political  rock  'n  roll  to 
listen  to  such  organ  thunder  from  die  past. 
Just  a  hundred  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  faced  in  Illinois  the 
stump  'discussions'— on  slavery,  on  states' 
rights,  on  the  future  expansion  of  this  nation 
—that  made  a  fork  in  the  road  of  history. 
Douglas  won  the  battle  but  lost  the  war  .  .  . 
What  these  men  said  formed  the  backdrop  to 
what  neither  wanted— a  civil  war.  But  what 
they  said  will  live  forever  as  classic  major 
engagements  in  political  warfare. 
The  scene  evoked  is  strange  to  a  political 
writer  of  the  present— strange  but  far  from 
unattractive.  For  in  that  earlier  day  of  pre- 
sumed widespread  illiteracy,  before  every- 
body knew  so  much  about  so  little,  the 
speeches  of  both  Douglas  and  Lincoln  had 
something  that  has  gone  out  of  fashion  now. 
They  had  an  unashamed  literary— and  even  a 
learned— quality  that  would  repel  and  hor- 
rify the  political  ghost  writers  of  today.  Both 
speakers  plainly  beUeved  that  those  who 
heard  them  were  grown  up,  or  should  be. 
There  were  no  trick  oversimplifications,  and 
there  was  no  sloganeering.  Whatever  slogans 
were  attached  to  the  great  addresses— in 
Ottawa,  in  Freeport,  in  Charleston,  in  Jones- 
boro,  in  Galesburg,  in  Quincy  and  in  Alton- 
arose  naturally  from  them.' 

Today's  directors  of  pohtical  campaigns 
may  be  incHned  to  dismiss  all  of  this  merely 
by  echoing  Mr.  White's  further  observation: 
"This  was  the  far-distant  yesterday  of 
politics." 

Some  of  the  professional  purveyors  of 
political  pabulum  offer  the  same  explana- 
tion for  their  low-calorie  intellectual  diet 
which  helped  reduce  radio  to  a  babble  of 
disc  jockeys  and  pitch  men.  "Remember, 
this  is  a  nation  of  twelve-year-olds.  Keep  it 
short  and  simple."  From  this  it  is  an  easy 
step  to:  Stress  the  human  interest  angle. 
Let  the  little-read  high-brow  magazine 
probe  the  issues.  We  have  to  have  circu- 
lation and  audiences.  We  serve  the  public 
what  it  wants  to  eat.  We  have  to  be  guided 


by  our  polls  and  our  rating  indexes.  The 
public  will  not  tune  in  long,  carefully 
reasoned  debates.  People  want  their  politics 
in  neatly  packaged  capsules,  in  pills  that 
can  be  swallowed  without  disturbing  es- 
tablished listening  and  viewing  habits.  With 
his  frequently  rehearsed  synthetic  smile, 
the  public  relations  expert  leaves  John  Q 
Public  diverted  by  comic  strips  and  trans- 
fixed by  the  "Western"  escapades  of  Wyatt 
Earp,  Cheyenne,  the  man  with  the  Restless 
Gun,  ad  nauseam. 

President  Virgil  Hancher  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  calls  for  a  revival  of 
the  art  of  contemplation.  President  A. 
Whitney  Griswold  of  Yale  University 
characterizes  our  democracy  as  "tongue- 
tied. "  How  and  why  did  this  decline  in  re- 
flection and  discussion  come  about?  The 
space  available  here  permits  little  more 
than  the  enumeration  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal factors. 

(1)  The  oversimplification  of  Behaviorism 
and  Freudianism  as  schools  of  psychology 
was  accompanied  by  a  retreat  from  reason 
which  ultimately  reduced  man  to  a  mere 
Univac  with  sex  glands.  Man,  thus  con- 
ceived, was  hardly  a  fit  creature  to  discuss 
the  timely  and  timeless  questions  of  po- 
litical policy.  Shakespeare's  view  of  man  as 
"noble  in  reason  .  .  .  how  like  a  God,"  was 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  literary  roman- 
ticism. Stemming  from  a  misconstruction  of 
Pavlov's  experiments  about  conditioned  re- 
flexes, there  arose  a  new  conception  of  man, 
"How  like  a  dog!"  Now,  dogs  can  be  stimu- 
lated to  fight  and  perform  tricks.  Thus,  the 
direction  of  expediency  was  made  clear. 

(2)  The  advance  of  technology  was 
accompanied  by  the  ascendancy  of  material- 
ism. Wealth  and  success  became  synony- 
mous. Not  should  and  why  but  what  and 
how  became  the  key  questions.  Central  in 
the  ritual  of  the  devotees  of  materialism  is 
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the  idolatry  of  gadgets.  In  his  classic  cri- 
tique, Democracy  in  America,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  perceived  in  the  Americans  of 
1831  that  interest  in  "the  purely  practical 
part  of  science"  which  was  to  make  Yankee 
technology  known  throughout  the  world. 
But  this  preoccupation  with  only  that 
portion  of  theoretical  science  "which  is 
immediately  requisite  to  application"  does 
not  foster  the  processes  of  deliberative 
decision-making:  inquiry,  meditation,  con- 
sultation, discussion,  and  debate. 

Ironically,  the  exigencies  of  war  made  a 
team  of  pure  and  applied  science,  which 
has  led  to  the  production  of  ever  more 
destructive  weapons,  until  the  prospect  of 
the  destruction  of  civilization  itself  may 
compel  men  to  appeal  to  minds  rather  than 
missiles. 

Writing  of  "The  Myth  of  the  Strong, 
Silent  Man,"  Lloyd  Lewis  says: 

This  popular  belief  that  nobody  has  any 
brains  unless  he  is  practically  inarticulate,  is 
one  that  began  in  the  early  1870's  when  the 
corporation  began  to  take  over  the  power  of 
the  nation.  Before  that,  in  Jefferson's  and 
Jackson's  republic,  the  big  men  had  been 
those  who  talked  well,  the  stump-speakers, 
the  jury-ravishing  lawyers,  the  hell-fire 
preachers,  the  spread-eagle  statesmen.  Great 
crowds  followed  campaign  orators  from  town 
to  town  heckling  them,  and  sitting  up  all 
night  around  barrels,  arguing  their  issues  .  .  . 
The  public  had  no  hesitancy  in  challenging 
statesmen  and  evangelists,  from  the  audience. 
Debating  was  a  national  indoor  sport. 
Then  came  the  Era  of  Big  Business,  and 
the  power  and  the  glory  shifted  to  the  rail- 
road king,  the  lumber  king,  the  soap  king,  the 
iron  king,  the  money  king,  the  telegraph  king, 
all  of  whom  learned  little  by  little,  to  keep 
their  mouths  shut  for  the  sake  of  business. 
What  taught  the  titans  of  industry  to  dry  up 
completely  was  the  uproar  that  followed 
William  H.  Vanderbilt's  pubHc  blurt  on 
October  8,  1882,  'The  PubHc  be  damned.'  To 
look  wise  over  tight  lips  became  enough  to 
earn  a  man  a  reputation  as  a  deep  thinker, 
a  sagacious  fellow,  indeed.  People  said, 
'Silence  is  golden.  Talk  is  cheap.'  It  was  the 
age  of  money .^ 

(3)  The  problem  of  the  military  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  fear  of  Soviet 
Communism    in    the    post-World   War    II 


period  have  provided  demagogues  with  an 
opportunity  to  fan  fear  into  hysteria  and 
provide  an  entree  for  the  intimidation  of 
critics.  The  shadow  of  irresponsible  accusa- 
tion which  tended  to  make  liberal  speakers 
mute  in  the  era  of  McCarthyism,  happily, 
has  been  lifted.  But  the  possible  resurgence 
of  the  primitives,  armed  with  the  weapons 
of  name-calling,  loose  association,  and 
distortion,  is  a  frightening  spectre  which 
makes  men  cautious  when  they  should  be 
brave. 

(4)  An  era  which  has  witnessed  two  world 
wars,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  countless 
lesser  displays  of  military  might,  breeds 
disillusionment  about  the  efficacy  of  pacific 
methods  of  settling  disputes.  Debate,  fol- 
lowed by  voting,  suffers  from  this  shattered 
confidence  in  peaceful  processes.  The  daily 
press  and  the  hourly  newscast  are  replete 
with  instances  of  the  resort  to  force:  France, 
on  the  verge  of  civil  war,  calling  back 
General  Charles  deCauUe  and  empower- 
ing him  to  dismiss  a  legislature  rendered 
impotent  by  splinter  parties  and  personal 
ambition;  labor  union  goon  squads  pour- 
ing molasses  into  the  motors  of  trucks  of  an 
"uncooperative"  employer;  industrialists 
hiring  a  "middle  man"  to  hire  strikebreakers; 
federal  troops  on  guard  at  a  high  school  in 
Little  Rock;  arsonists  burning  a  thousand 
acres  of  forest  in  Jeff  Davis  county  in 
southern  Mississippi  because  they  wanted 
to  "whittle  a  Northern  landowner  down  to 
size";  teen-age  gangs  doing  battle  in  the 
streets;  French  and  British  troops  attempt- 
ing to  seize  the  Suez  Canal;  the  clash  of 
arms  in  Lebanon;  and  with  all  this  brand- 
ishing of  guns,  an  impatience  with  the 
travail  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
processes  of  deliberation  and  debate 
generally.  If  Walter  Lippmann's  earlier 
analyses  of  the  forces  working  to  manipu- 
late the  public  mind  and  render  it  confused 
and  docile,  notably  in  his  Public  Opinion 
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and  The  Phantom  PubHc,  and  his  more 
recent  assessment  of  the  state  of  Western 
democracy,  The  PubHc  Philosophy,  have 
any  vaHdity,  then  it  is  high  time  that 
Americans  crash  the  apathy  barrier  with  a 
renaissance    of   reasoned    discourse. 

Although  a  comprehensive  elaboration 
of  this  hypothesis  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  work,  a  thoughtful  commemoration  of 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  may  stimulate 
constructive  thinking  about  the  role  of 
responsible,  reasoned  advocacy  in  a  free 
society. 

If  the  practices  of  the  public  relations 
experts,  aided  by  modern  motivational  re- 
search, reflect  their  appraisal  of  the  apathy 
and  gullibility  of  the  public  mind,  and  if 
this  appraisal  approximates  reality,  then 
the  fear  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  for 
American  democracy  has  found  justification 
in  the  twentieth  century:  we  are  haunted 
by  the  prospect  of  the  tyranny  of  an  un- 
thinking majority.  If  this  fear  is  to  be 
proved  unwarranted,  the  agencies  of  educa- 
tion, including  the  mass  media  of  com- 
munication, must  not  be  content  to  anes- 
thetize the  public  mind.  They  must  conceive 
of  their  role  as  inore  than  the  marketing 
of  entertainment.  They  must  realize  that 
political  education  is  a  continuing  necessity, 
not  a  carnival  staged  at  conventions  every 
four  years.  Schools,  colleges  and  other  in- 
struments of  inquiry  and  illumination  must 
shorten  the  period  of  intellectual  infancy. 
They  must  restore  the  primacy  of  learning, 


of   that   intellectual   discipline   and   moral 

courage  which  will  enable  oiu-  citizens  to 

wrestle  with  the  reality  of  the  issues  of  an 

age  of  nuclear  power. 

Not  the  least  of  the  available  tools  of  a 

free    society    is    informed   and    thoughtful 

debating.  Without  its  use,  men  hazard  the 

survival  of  freedom  in  a  world  beset  with 

urgent,  complex  problems.  In  his  address 

at     the     sesquicentennial     celebration     of 

Princeton    University    in    1896,    Woodrow 

Wilson  said: 

I  have  had  sight  of  the  perfect  place  of  learn- 
ing in  my  thought:  a  free  place  .  .  .  the  home 
of  sagacious  men,  hard-headed  and  with  a 
will  to  know,  debaters  of  the  world's  ques- 
tions every  day  and  used  to  the  rough  ways 
of  democracy  ...  * 

After    noting    that    "men    do    disagree," 

Lyman  Bryson  affirms  that  "a  democracy 

is  set  up  for  the  encouraging  of  them  to 

disagree  so  that  society  may  profit  from  the 

clash  and  competition  of  different  honest 

views."' 

From  "The  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate 

at  Freeport,  Illinois," 

by  Paul  Crawford,  Ph.D. 

Published  July  1958,  by 

Northern  Illinois  University 

in  cooperation  with 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society. 

'  See  Stanley  Kelley,  Jr.  Professional  Public  Relations  and 
Political  Power.  Baltimore;  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1956.  p.  230. 

2  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  30,  1958. 

'Chicago  Sun-Times,  October  14,  1945. 

"  Quoted  by  Dayton  David  McKean  in  A  History  and 
Criticism  of  American  Public  Address.  New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company,  1943.  Vol.  II.  p.  979.  Bold- 
face mine. 

'  Lyman  Bryson.  The  Drive  Toward  Reason  in  the  Service 
of  a  Free  People.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1954, 
p.  4.   Boldface  mine. 
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"We  enjoyed  our  visit  very  much  and  ore  still 
talking  about  the  warm  reception  we  received 
everywhere." 

William  G.  Stratton 

Governor  of  Illinois 

"\  enjoyed  my  visit  immensely,  and  it  was  a 
privilege  to  take  part." 

Paul  H.  Douglas 

U.   S.   Senator  from   Illinois 


"A  formal  salute  for  the  great  job  on  the  Cen- 
tennial ...  An  enriching  experience  which  I  shall 
ever  remember." 

Everett  McKinley   Dirksen 
U.   S.   Senator  from   Illinois 


"All  the  committees  are  to  be  complimented  on 
the  fine  way  the  entire  program  of  events  was 
handled  ...  I  stayed  for  the  pageant,  which  I  did 
not  regret  doing  after  I  had  seen  it.  It  was  an 
excellent    production." 

F.  Jay  Nimitz 

U.  S.  Representative  from  Indiana 


"The  members  of  the  Society  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  impressive  and  superbly  organized 
celebration." 

William  Gi  Tyrrell,  Historian 

Representative   of 

Governor   Harriman   of   New   York 


"Congratulations  on  a  job  well  done.  It  was  a 
day  that  will  long  be  remembered  .  .  .  and  an 
incentive  and  inspiration  for  the  young  people  'who 
will  carry  on'  at  the  Sesquicentennial  to  be  held 
at  Freeport,  August  27,  2008  A.D." 

Leo  E.  Allen 

U.  S.   Representative  from    Illinois 


"Very  fine   program  —  one  which   I   was   certainly 
happy  not  to  have  missed." 

Charles  F.  Carpentier 
Secretary  of  State 
State  of  Illinois 


"These  things  do  not  just  happen  by  accident, 
but  take  a  lot  of  planning  .  .  .  Your  day  was 
certainly   a   great   success." 

Latham  Castle,  Attorney  General 

State  of  Illinois 


"I   have  really  never  seen   a   public  demonstration 
that    was    so    tastefully    done,    so    distinguished    for 
its  authenticity,  and  in   such  abundance.  The  parade 
will  long  be  remembered  .      .  Your  Freeport  Garden 
Club,    too,    had    an    outstanding    show." 
Elbert  S.  Smith 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 
State  of  Illinois 


"It    was    a    memorable    trip    which    we    will 
treasure  for  a  long  time." 

Vernon  W.  Thomson 
Governor  of   Wisconsin 


"Very     much     impressed     by     the     whole-hearted 
community   spirit  of  the   Centennial   celebration." 
David   Davis,  State  Senator 
Bloomington,  Illinois 


"I  returned  home  after  several  days  that  were 
as  pleasant  and  enjoyable  as  I  have  ever  had.  The 
committees  are  entitled  to  the  everlasting  thanks  of 
all  those  who  were  privileged  to  attend.  You  rose 
to  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  our  country 
how  to  show  appreciation  of  our  heritage.  The 
pageant  was  so  outstanding  that  anyone  attending 
will  never  forget  it.  Every  part  was  superb;  the 
script  was  authentic  and   well  written." 

Lorenz    Schumm,    President 
The  Chicago  Civil  War 
Round    Table 

"I  would  like  to  compliment  you  on  the  very 
excellent  program.  We  learned  a  lot  and  you  have 
given  us  many  ideas  for  our  Lincoln  celebrations  of 
next  year." 

Don    Gerlinger,    Chairman 
Wisconsin    Civil    War    Commission 

"There  Was  evidence  of  careful  planning  in  every 
detail  of  the  celebration.  I  was  especially  impressed 
with  the  appropriateness  of  each  activity,  with  the 
absence  of  'hi  jinks'  and  cheap  advertising  ...  It 
was  for  me  a  memorable  occasion." 

R.   Gerald   McMurtry 

The  Lincoln   National  Life 

Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

"I  loved  Freeport  and  the  warmth  and  friendliness 
of  the  people  I  met." 

Agnes   Moorhead 
Hollywood,    California 


"This  memorable  debate  stands  as  a  tribute  to 
our  free  institutions,  and  the  Society  is  to  be  highly 
commended    for    this    Centennial    observance." 

Jacob  K.  Javits 

U.  S.  Senator  from  New  York 


"Congratulations    for    a    wonderful    achievement. 
Everything   was   perfect   and    the   Centennial   booklet 
was    exceptionally    well    done,    remarkable    indeed." 
L.  A.  Fulwider 
San  Diego,  California 
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"I  enjoyed  the  parade  and  the  stamp  ceremony 
and  all  of  us  enjoyed  tremendously  the  pageant  .  .  . 
It  was  the  finest  of  this  type  of  pageant  that  we 
had   ever  seen." 

William    H.    Small 

Mayor   of   Galesburg 


"It  was  with  pleasure  and  pride  that  we  mingled 
with  the  descendants  of  the  audience  of  those 
debates,  and  viewed  the  astonishing  and  splendid 
parade  and  pageant." 

E.  W.  Douglas 

Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 


"We  have  told  many  friends  of  the  splendid  and 
well-organized  day  that  was  arranged  for  your 
city." 

Robert  R.  Justus,  Regional  Director 
Post    Office    Department 
Chicago,    Illinois 


"As  I  drove  home  I  realized  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  by  the  citizens  of  Freeport  to  make 
the  day  so  successful.  Your  committees  must  feel 
not  only  a  sense  of  relief  but  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  at  the  manner  In  which  it  was  accom- 
plished." 

Dr.   Robert   G.   Bone,   President 
Illinois     State     Normal     University 

"I  hove  seen  celebrations  in  larger  cities  but 
none  could  surpass  yours  in  detail,  interest,  enthusi- 
asm and  perfection  of  handling  and  presentations. 
.  .  .  The  pageant  was  thoroughly  splendid  in  every 
respect  .  .  .  'And  who  doesn't  like  a  parade!' 
That  one  on  Wednesday  was  a  corker  .  .  great  .  .  . 
magnificent,  with  such  detail  to  history  and  effects. 
.  .  .  What  impressed  me  there  was  the  absence 
of  autos  ...  All  other  aspects  were  outstanding 
—  the  Museum,  the  flower  show,  the  social  events? 
dinner  to  the  governors,  dedicatory  exercises,  ex- 
hibits in  stores,  decorations,  contests,  taking  part 
in  the  Chicagoland  Music  Festival,  receptions, 
awards  ...  I  was  mighty  proud  to  have  seen 
OLD    FREEPORT   looking   better   than   ever." 

Karl  Kae  Knecht 

Evansville,  Indiana 


"Thanks  for  the  wonderful  and  most  enjoyable 
time  we  had  in  Freeport  during  the  celebration  of 
your  debate  Centennial  .  .  .  The  people  of  Free- 
port  can  take  great  pride." 

Richard  W.  Hoiney 

Chicago  Tribune 


"In  all  ways  the  pageant  was  a  delight  and  an 
inspiration  ...  I  particularly  enjoyed  hearing  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  Gettysburg  address  given  in 
Middle  Western  accents  in  a  manner  I  imagine 
Lincoln  would  have  delivered  it,  instead  of  'man 
of  destiny,'  'voice  of  doom'  style." 

Jean  Ebling 

Rockford,   Illinois 


"I  have  never  seen  anything  so  well  organized 
and  executed  and  I  have  attended  a  number  of 
similar  celebrations.  I  have  been  bragging  to  every- 
one what  a   wonderful   job   Freeport  did." 

Reverend   Allan   Billman 

Wheaton,   Illinois 


"The  parade  was  excellent.  The  debate  program 
was  thought-provoking  and  conducted  with  dignity. 
We  certainly  enjoyed  our  visit  to  Freeport,  and 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  Centennial." 

Gilbert  Twiss 

Chicago  Tribune 


"Every  bit  of  the  program  was  perfect.  I  have 
attended  many,  many  celebrations  during  the  past 
26  years,  but  this  was  the  best  conceived  and  en- 
acted job  I  have  yet  encountered." 

Ralph   G.   Newman 
Abraham  Lincoln   Book  Shop 
Chicago,   Illinois 


"We  certainly  appreciated  the  magnificent  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debate  Centennial.  We  enjoyed  every 
moment  of  it." 

Marvin  H.  Lyon  Jr. 

Senior  Vice   President 

Illinois  State   Historical  Society 


"The  most  outstanding  parade  I  have  ever  seen 
.  .  .  truly  on  amazing  spectacle,  and  we  are  happy 
to  have  been  a  part  of  it." 

Scottish  Educational  Society 

of   Rockford 

Wesley    H.    Patterson,    Secretary 


"This  is  just  to  confirm  what  I   said  regarding  the 
dignity    of    the    proceedings    ...    I    felt    very    much 
honored  to  be  present  on  this  occasion." 
Louis  Sudler 
Chicago,    Illinois 


"Freeport  is  to  be  congratulated,  for  the  splendid 
parade,    the    fine    speeches,    the    excellent    booklet 
and  all  the  other  host  of  activities." 
Raymond    Dooley 
President,  Lincoln  College 
Lincoln,   Illinois 


"We  were  all  greatly  impressed  and  delighted 
with  your  program  and  with  the  way  everything 
was  handled." 

M.  M.  Goodsill 

Knox  College 

Galesburg,    Illinois 
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Burt,  Marvin  F.,  4,  10,  68, 108, 120-121, 146, 159 

Burt,  Wendy,  69 

Burton,  Reeve,  22 

Business  Men's  Association,  215 

Buss,  Kay,  69 

Buss,  Raymond,  picture,  57 

Butler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy,  69 

Butts,  Mrs.  Charles,  68 

Byers,  Dr.,  22 


Carlile,  Olga  Gize   (Mrs.  Robert  L.)   v,  18,  32, 
57,  212 

pictures,  vi,  18-19 
Carlile,  Robert  L.,  13,  54,  57 

pictures,  13,  16 
Carpenters'  Union,   129 
Carpentier,  Charles,  120,  146,  224 
Carroll  County  deputy  sheriffs,  130 
Carroll,  Richard,  12,  115 

pictures,  13,  20 
Carroll,  William,  64 
Casciana,  Joan,  68 
Casey,  Larry,  58 
Casper,  Thomas,  32 
Castle,  Latham,  120,  146,  224 
Catton,  Bruce,  192 
Centennial  balls,  viii,   165-167 
Centennial  book,  committee  for,  v 

distribution  of,  17 
Centennial  booklet,  188 

distribution  of,   13,   16 
Centennial  Choir,  63 

Centennial   Lady,   26,   54-55,   57,   60-62,   121, 
166-167 

selection  of,  viii,  60,  62 
Centennial  parade,  115-137 

committee  for,   115-116 

judges  for,  115-116 
Centennial  plates.  111 
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Centennial   Week,  agencies  cooperating 
with,  11 

arrangements   for,   12-13 

courtesy   committee   for,    14-15 

displays   for,   viii,    11-12,   32-34 

entertainment    of    distinguished    guests 
during,  viii,   109-114 

financing  of,  9 

general  project  committee  for,  11-12 

honorary  committee  for,  10 

planning  of,  v,  7 

presentations  and  events   of,   viii 

publicity  for,  9-10 

recording  of  events  of,   17 

staff  for,  10 

tributes   to,   224-225 

weather  during,  167 
Central  Illinois  Electric  and  Gas  Co.,  32,  122 
Century  of  Flowers,  A,  viii,  35-39 
Chapel  Hill  Cemetery,  11 
Chapman,  John  Wm.,  4 
Chapman,  Robert,  7,   13,   15 

pictures,  9,  15 
Charleston  Mercury,  199 
Charmley,  Beulah,"41,  66,  68,  70 
Chicago,  14,  20,  44-53,  208 
Chicago  Democrat,   189,  202 
Chicago  Great  Western  Band,  211 
Chicago  Journal,  179,  183,  202 
Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  176,  178,  180-183, 

185,  187,  202 
Chicago  Times,  178-179,  181,  185,  187,  198 
Chicago  Tribune,  v,  14,  46,  48,  50,  175,  178, 

181-182 
Chicagoland    Music    Festival,    viii,    14,   44-53 

festival  luncheon,  45 

staff  for,  47 
Choumont,  Mrs.  Max,  picture,  13 
Christensen,  Audrey  (Mrs.  Charles),  67,  68,  69 
Christensen,  Carla,  67,  68 
Christensen,  Charles,  67,  68 
Christensen,  David.  67,  68 
Christensen,  Robert,  67,  68 
Churches,  commemoration  services  in,  viii 

floats  by,   128-129,  136-137 
Churchill,  Winston,  188 
Cincinnati  Commercial,  199 
Civil  War  Round  Table  of  Rockford,  128 
Clark,  Warren  Chapman,  212 

picture,  209 
Clayton,   Gilbert   M.,  advertisement,   135 
Coast  to  Coast  Store,  32 
Coble,  Wilbur,  69 

Coffee  Cup  Sandwich  Shop  and  Delicatessen,  33 
Coin-Stamp  Exhibit,  viii,  30,  59 
Cole,  Mrs.  Eldred,  57 
Colen,  Arthur  W.,  138 
Collier,  Robert,  64 
Collier's  Music  Store,  32 
Combs,  Roy  T.,  120,  146 
Conley,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  C.  F.,  155 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  45 
Consistory  Auditorium,  42 


Confer,  Clara,  68 

Contest  awards,  presentation  of,  viii,  57 

Contests  and  displays,  57-59 

Cooper,  Elizabeth,  37 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Mavis,  61,  112 

picture,  60 
Cordes,  Arthur,  68,  69 
Cordes,  Mrs.  Arthur,  58,  66,  68,  69 

picture,  68 
Cordes,  Arthur,  Insurance,  32 
Cordes,  Sherry,  68 
Corran,  Fred,  12 

picture,  13 
Corwin,  Norman,  42-43,  195-202 
Cotton  Shop,  32 
Coughlin,  Francis,  45,  47 
County  Fair,  viii,  13 
Cowley,  James  R.,  22 
Cox,  David,  68 
Cramer,  Burt,  68 
Cramer,  Sharon,  69 
Cramer,  William,  108 
Crandall,  Carol,  58 
Crawford,  Paul,  v,  110,  223 
"Created  Equal?",  Angle,  188,  192 
"Crinoline  Era,  The,"  26 
"Crisis,  The,"  Churchill,  188 
Croffoot,  Roy,  69 

Crow,  John,  advertisements,  62,  158 
Crum  &  Forster,  124,  137 
Crunelle,  Leonard,  23-24,  218 
Cully,  Mrs.  Byron  0.,  7,  66,  68,  69 

pictures,  9,  68 
Cutts,  Adele   (see  Douglas,  Mrs.  Stephen  A.) 

Daley,  Mayor,  45 
Daniels,  Leona,  57 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  23,  39, 
109-110,  133 

historic    sites    committee,    172-173 
Dave  Garroway  Show,  20,  54 
Davenport,  J.  F.,  212 
Davidson,  W.  T.,  22 
Davis,  Aubrey,  32 
Davis,  David,  146,  224 
Davis,  Robert,  67,  68 
"Day  of  Decision,"  viii,  55,  65-66,  156 

cast  of,  67-68 

staff  for,  68-69 

text  of,  70-104 
Dean,  Jean,  69 

Debate   site    (see   Lincoln-Douglas   monument) 
Deckler,  J.,  picture,  63 
Deemer,  Mrs.  Arthur  L.,  59 
Deininger's  Floral  Shop,  34 
Demeter,  Charles,  24 

Democratic  County  Central  Committee,  11,  13 
Democratic  Party,   184,   187,   189-190,  201,   206 
DeMolay,  136-137 
Dennis,  Mary,  69 

Dental  Technicians'  Association,  137 
De  Tocqueville,  Alexis,  222-223 
Devil's   Lake,   Wisconsin,   214-215 
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Diefenthaler,  Hez,  39 
Dietmeier,  Gary,  68 
Diorama,  26,  28-29 

Dirksen,   Everett   McKinley,   10,    111-112,   120- 
121,  150,  159,  224 

message  from,  5 

pictures,  120,  140,  159 
Dittmar,  C.  J.,  21,  216 
Dittmar,  Mary  Jo,  67,  68 
Dittmar,  Orville,  69 
Ditzler,  Fern,  59 
Ditzler,  Theron,  69 
Dixie  Cream  Donut  Shop,  34 
Doak,  John,  32 
Doak,  Mrs.  John,  36 
Dolliver,  Jonathan  P.,  22 
Dommel,  Kay,  39 
Dooley,  Raymond,  110,  225 
Dotlich,  David,  68 
Dotlich,  Dee  Ann,  54,  64,  69 
Dotlich,  Esau,  10,  47 

pictures,  9-10 
Dotlich,  Sherry,  68 
Doug-las,  E.  W.,  66,  110,  225 

picture,  160 
Douglas,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  110 

Douglas,    Paul    H.,    66,    111-112,    120-121,    146- 
147,  160,  224 

message  from,  5 

pictures,  120,  140,  159 
Douglas,  S.  A.,  23 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  48-55,  105,  156,  158,  160- 
161,  174,  176-194,  196-202,  209 

biography  of,  205-208 

commemorative  stamps  of,  59 

descendants  of,  110,  113 

descriptions  of,  185-186,  195 

facsimile  letter  from,  28 

humor  of,  200 

pictures,  ii,  178,  205,  208 
Douglas,  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  (Adele  CuttsK  195, 

201,  206-208 
Douglas  School,  157 

architect's  drawing  of,  157 

dedication  of,  viii,  159-161 

plaque  for,  158 
Dowling,  Corinne,  58,  68 
Downey,  Coleen,  68 
Downing,  Colleen,  166 
Drake,  Kenneth,  162-163 
Dred  Scott  Decision,  176,  183,  188 
Dreier,  Eldon,  67 
Dry,  A.  R.,  6 
Duray,  Mrs.  Joe,  61-62,  112 

picture,  60 

E  &  W  Clothing  Store,  34 

East  Side  Recreation  Center,  165-166 

Eaton,  Hapsie,  69 

Eaton,  Mrs.  Malcolm,  110,  113 

Eberle,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  14 

Ebling,  Jean,  225 

Eckert,  Robert  P.,  22 


Eckert,  Robert  P.  Jr.,  v,  27,  47,  109,  111 

picture,  vi 
Eckert,  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Jr.,  38-39,  109,  111 
Eder,  Susan,  68 
Eichelkraut,  Mayor,  120,  122 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,   143 

letter  from,  1 
11th   U.   S.   Army  Corps,   Northern   Illinois 

Sector,  12 
Elks  Club,  130-131,  166-167 
Ellis,  Esther,  26 
Ellis,  Mrs.  Robert  J.,  37-39 
Ellis,  Rosemary,  39 
Elvey,  Mrs.  V.  G.,  14 
"Emergence  of  Lincoln,"  Nevins,  191 
Emmert  Drug  Co.,  26,  33 
Emrich,  Al,  clothing,  33 
Engels,  Walter,  11,  13,  120,  146 
Engle,  Mrs.  Ben  F.  Jr.,  60 
Ennenga,  Thomas,  32,  108-109 
Ennenga,   Mrs.  Thomas,  37-38,  109 
Ensign,  Ace,  67,  68 
Ensign,  Mary  Lou,  67,  68 
Enstrom,   Ralph,   41 
Enzler,  Ed,  Plumbing  &  Heating,  33 
Erickson,    Mrs.    K.    C,    14 
Ericson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl,  66,  69 

picture,   68 
Eucheria,    Sister   M.,   58 
Evans,  Margaret,  45,  57,  66,  69 

pictures,   15,  57,  68 
Ewing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  116 

Fair,  J.   F.,  22,  215-216 

Fairbanks  Activities  Club,  128 

Fairbanks-Morse,   122 

Fairburn,   Carl,    13 

Fales,  Mrs.  Edward  C,  37 

Fargher,  Leslie  T.,   117-118 

Farms,   old,   registration   of,    13 

Farrand,  Judge,  22 

Farwell,  Roy  K.,  22 

Fell,  Jesse,  174 

Ferguson,  L.  C,  109,  120 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  L.  C,  109 

Ferguson,  Lou  (Mrs.  Dan),  15,  38,  67 

picture,   16 
Fernandes,  Edward  E.,  4 
Ferris,  0.  S.,  212 
Fifth  U.  S.  Army  Hdqtrs.,  12 
Fillmore,  Henry,  63 
Fine   Laboratories,  45,   136 
Finkenbinder,   Morris,  69 
First  Baptist  Church,  128 
Fish,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.,  109 
Fishburn,   Jean,    59 
Fitzgerald,  E.  P.,  27 
Flachtemeier,  Wm.  H.,  214-215 
Flack,  Amy,  32 

picture,  19 
Flags,   display  of,   12 
Florence's    Dining   Room,    34 
Flower  Show,  viii,  15,  35-39,  109 
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Flynn,  Paul,  13 
Foley,   Robert,   69 
Fontana,  Joe,  32,  68 
Fontana,    Marilyn,    68 
Forbush,  Mrs.  F.  S.,  14 
Forth,  Clyde,  67 
Foss,  Yvonne,  58 
4-H   Girls,  39 
Frank's  Jewelers,  32 
Franz,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  v 

picture,   vi 
Frautschy,   Caryl,   69 
Frederic,   Mrs.  Lucinda,  113 
Frederick,   Darell,   68 
"Free  Man,  The,"  23 
Freeman,  Donald,  69 
Freeport  Autex  Co.,  33 
Freeport  Barbershoppers,   64 
Freeport  Board  of  Education,  11,  158 

picture,    157 
Freeport  Building  and  Loan  Co.,  33 
Freeport  Bulletin,  18,  31,  178-179,  181,  185 
Freeport  Business  Directory  of  1857,   190 
Freeport  Cainera  Club,  57,  59 
Freeport  Chamber  of  Commerce,   11,   125,   137 

Women's    Division,    16 
Freeport  City  Council,  216 

Resolution    of,    167 
Freeport  Coin  &  Stamp  Club,  30,  59 

committee,  58 
Freeport  Concert  Band,  viii,  23,  54,  63-64,  123, 

132,  156 
Freeport  Culture   Club,   58 
Freeport  Doctrine,   158,   191 
Freeport  Excelsior  Plow  Works  &  Foundry, 

advertisement,     40 
Freeport  in  1858,  current  events  and,  174-177 

historic  homes,  buildings  and  sites  of,  172- 
173 

map  of,  170-171 

residents  of,  168-171 
Freeport  Farm  &  Home  Store,  136 
Freeport   Floral   Company,   33 
Freeport  Garden  Club,  15,  39,  216 

Unit  One,  15,  39,   132,  216 
Freeport   General    Insurance   Agency,   34 
"Freeport   Heresy,   The,"   206 
Freeport  Hobby  Club,  40 
Freeport  Jaycees,  12,  54 

book  committee,  16 
Freeport  Jewelry  &  Gifts,  34 
Fi-eeport  Journal,    18,   31,   178,    181,    183-184, 

187-188,  190,  209-211 
Freeport  Journal-Standard,  v,  10,  18-19,  26,  46, 
54,  66,  122,  159,  165,  216 

special  edition  of,   18,   106 
Freeport  Junior  Coin  and  Stamp  Club,  30,  59 
Freeport  Junior  High  School,  viii,  132 
Freeport    Lunch,    32 
Freeport  Masonic  Board,  11 
Freeport  Park  Board,  11 
Freeport  Public  Library,  viii,  11,  23,  59 

centennial  observance  by,  30-31 


Freeport  Rotary  Club,  11 

Freeport  Senior  High  School,  41,  45,  131 

Freeport  Skilled  Trades  and  Crafts,  143 

Freeport   Thrift    Co.,   34 

Freeport  Union  Band,  63 

Freeport  Woman's  Club,  21,  213,  215-217 

"Freeport's    Lincoln,"    188 

Freerksen,  Mrs.  Floyd,  60 

Freidag,  Richard,  108 

Freidag,  Mrs.  Richard,  165 

Freytag,    Ted,    69 

Friedly,  Sam  L.,  22,  106-107,  156,  209,  212 

Friesenecker,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  15 

pictures,    16,   216 
Frisch,  William,  picture,  13 
Fritzenmeier,  Edwin,  54 
Frommelt,  Andrew,  120,  146 
Fuller,  Ford  N.,  18 

pictures,    18-19 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Ford,  69 
Fuller,  Jeff,   68 
FuUerton  Pastry  Shop,  33 
Fulwider,  L.  A.,  6,  23-24,  188,  203,  224 
Furst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  109 
Furst,   Frank,  picture,  24 
Furst-McNess  Company,   125 

Gabel,    Martin,   42-43 

Galena   Public   Library,   36 

Galesburg    Democrat,    198 

Gallagher,  Tom,  68 

Gambles,   34 

Garman,  Tom,  13 

Garner,   Andrew,   25-26 

Garnhart,   Dwight,  46,  59,   117,  137 

picture,    57 
Garrett,   Dean,   67 
Garrity  Drug  Store,  130-131 
Gartman,  Virginia,  69 
Gassman,  Harold,  69 
Gates,  J.  S.,  212 
Geiser,   Bob,  69 
George,  Mrs.  Wm.,  68 
Gerlinger,  Don,  224 

German  bands,  47-48,  64,  125-126,  131-132,  179 
Germania  Club,  61,  124,  126,  166 
Gertz,  Mrs.  Hazel,  57 
Gibler,   Mrs.  F.  H.,   14 
Gibler,  Robert  A.,  63 
Giessel,  Carl,  67 
Giessel,  Lloyd  A.,  115,  137,  161 
Giessel,  Mrs.  Lloyd  A.,  14 
Gill,  Mrs.  Brook,  36 
Gillespie,    Barrie,    31 

picture,  30 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  69,  126,  137 
Glasow,  Ann,  67 
Glavey,  Philip,   13 

pictures,  13,  16 
Glos,  Mrs.  Ray  Jr.,  113 
Goddard,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  14 
Goembel,  Wayne  E.,  67 
Goembel,  Mrs.  Wayne  E.,  55 
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Goodheart,   Marshall,   165 
Goodheart,  Mrs.  Marshall,  110,  165 

picture,  112 
Goodhue,  V.  C,  15 

picture,  216 
Goodhue,  Mrs.  V.  C,  36,  38-39,  66,  69 

pictures,    66,    68 
Goodsill,  M.  M.,  225 
Goodwill  Industries,  33 
Governor's  dinner,  viii,   109 
Graff.  Adrian,  39 
Graff,  Mrs.  F.  X.,  39 
Graff,  John,  41,  58 
Graham,  D.  F.,  6,  23 
Graham,  Mrs.  George  W.,  v,  27,  208 

picture,  vi 
Graham,    Helen,    27 
Graham,  Thelma,  27 
Grant,  M.  Douglas,  picture,  19 
Grant,  W.  T.  Co.,  32 
Grant   Park,   Chicago,   47 
Gray,  Kenneth  J.,  146 
Gray,  Lucile  M.,  25 
Gregory,  Paul,  42 
Grier,  Bonnie,  68 
Grieve,  John,  13 

pictures,  13,  16 
Grieve,  Mrs.  John,  69 
Griffin,  Jim,  68 
Griffo,   Peter,  38-39 
Griswold,  A.  Whitney,  221 
Griswold,  H.  W.,  advertisement,  136 
Gross,  Mrs.  Ted,  69 
Grouchy,  M.  D.,  67 
Grow,  Hugh,  7 

pictures,  9-10 
Gruenau,  Curtis,  67,  68,  165 
Gruenau,   Debra,   67,   68 
Gruenau,  Douglas,  67,  68 
Gruenau,    Nancy,   67,    68 

Gruenau,  Ruth  Ann   (Mrs.  Curtis),  66,  67,  68, 
69,  165 

picture,  68 
Guenther,  Charles  P.,  63 
Guhl  Baking  Kitchen,  32 
Guiteau,  Flora,  21,  213-214 
Gundry,  Leslie,  36 
Gunkel,  Theodore  B.,  11 
Gusloff,  Roger,  68 
Gustafson,  Nancy,  69 

Haas,  Arthur,  9 
Haas,  Willard,  68 
Hainey,  Richard  W.,  225 
Halbin,  Pat,  39 
Hamer,  J.  M.,  27 
Hamer,  Tom,  68 
Hamil,  Helen,  58-59 
Hamilton,  John,  58 
Hancher,  Virgil,  221 
Hannah,  W.  R.,  22 
Hansen,  Dagmar,  v,  43 
picture,  vi 


Hanson,   Dianne,  68 

Hanstrom,   Art,   picture,   20 

Hardin,  Mrs.  C.  U.,  215 

Haren,  Mrs.  Ray,  36 

Harnish,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  D.,  59 

picture,   58 
Harris,  Frank,  63 
Harrison,  Bruce,  picture,  19 
Harrison,  Jack,  13 

Harrison,  Robert  Patton   ("Pat"),  23 
Hart,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  14 
Hartman,  Basil,  55,  66-67,  123,  125 

picture,    104 
Hartman,  Elizabeth,  57,  68 
Hass,  Mrs.  Duane,  57 

pictures,  15,  57 
Hawthorne  Mellody  Farms,  122 
Hayner,  Sandra,   58 
Heard,  Mrs.  0.  E.  Jr.,  35-37,  39 
Heard,  Oscar  E.,  22 
Hecht's,  33 
Heiland,  Betty,  57 
Heilman,  Betty,  68 
Heinen,  Mrs.  Francis,  110,  172 

picture,  173 
Heiser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.,  68 
Heiser,  Frank,  68 
Heiser,   Kathryn   B.,   68 
Heiser,  Richard,  68 
Held,  F.  C,  22 
Held,  Mrs.  Harold,  36,  39-40 
Helms,  Carol,  39 
Helsinger,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  36 
Henney,  Mrs.  John  W.,  36 
Henney  Band,  22,  63 
Henry,  Mrs.  Elise,  68 
"Henry's  Lincoln,"  Neyhart,  30-31,  66,  68,  130 

188,  203-204 
Herendeen,  Gloria,  58 
Herlin,  Harry,  vi,  12,  137,  139 

picture,  11 
Herndon,  William,  151 
Hershberger,  Roger,  12 
Hess,  Alyn,  67 
Hess,  Roger,  68 
Hewins,  Rodney,  67 
Hickey,  James  T.,  17 
Hicks,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  38 
Higgins,  Jeff,  68 

Highways,  historical  mai-kers  for,  12 
Higley,  Dolores,  69 
Hildreth,  C.  F.,  22,  214 
Hildreth,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  21,  213-215 
Hildreth,  C.  F.,  Co.,  33 
Hill,  John  Wesley,  24 
Hill,  Mrs.  Ozro  D.,  113 
Hill,  Ruth,  25-26 
Hillmer,  William,  115,  137 
Hines,  Ben,  32 
Hirtle,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  113 
Historians'  luncheon,  110 
Historical  markers,  erection  of,  12 
Historical  sites,  list  of,  172-173 
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Hitchner,  DeVore,  64 

Hitt,  Robert  R.,  21-22,  49,  185,  199,  216 

picture,  178 
Hoffman,  G.  L.,  22 
Hoffmann,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  39 
Hoganson,  Mrs.  Allen,  38 
Holliger,  Mrs.  Edward  0.,  picture,  13 
Hollister,  T.  H.,  215 
Holmes,  Fred  L.,  218 
Holt,  Welby,  32,  45,  166 
Holt's  Shoes,  33 
Homan,  Angle,  68 
Honian,  Howard,  67 
Homan,  Kenneth,  68 
Homan,  Mrs.  Kenneth,  166 
Hooton,  Mrs.  Ralph  W.,  37 
Hoppock,  Harland,  115,  137 
Hornberger,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  pictures,  16,  57 
Horner,  H.  Reid,  12 
Horner,  Mrs.  H.  Reid,  26 
Horsley,  C.  William,  47,  55 
Horstmeyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold,  68 
Horstmeyer,  Mark,  68 
Horstmeyer,  Todd,  68 
Hotel  Freeport,  viii,  34,  43,  109-110,  137 
House,  Byron  0.,  146 
House  of  Lindberg,  34 
Howard,  Mrs.  Clarence,  36-37,  39 

picture,  35 
Howarth,  Mrs.  Eva,  27 
Hughes,  Darlene,  68 
Hulburt,  Mrs.  S.  C,  110 
Hulburt  &  Hulburt,  33 
Hull,  Mrs.  John,  69 
Humphrey,  Herbert,  108 
Hunt,  Mayor,  211 
Hunter,  Gordon,  108-109 
Hunter,  Mrs.  Gordon,  109 
Hutchison,  S.  Philip,  47,  55 
Hutchison,  W.  W.,  16 

Ibler,  Milo,  69 

Ibler,  Mrs.  Milo,  69 

Hlinois  Central  station,  15-16,  34,  47 

Illinois  Department  of  Highways,  12 

Illinois  General  Assembly,  70th,  Senate  Joint 

Resolution,  4 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  17 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  11-12,  36 
Illinois  State  Journal,  183 
Indian  Guides  of  Freeport,  132-133 
Indiana  University,  27 
Iserman,  Mrs.  Gerald,  68 
Iserman,  Jean,  137 
Isler,  Mrs.  Rene,  36,  38-40 

Jackson,  Edward,  22 
Jackson,  J.  R.,  6 
James,  Kathy,  68 
Janes,  Donald,  69 
Javits,  Jacob  K.,  224 
Jaycettes,  69 


Jayne,  Lawrence,  picture,  24 

Jenner,  Mrs.  Richard,  165 

Jensen,  Maureen  Ann,  58 

Jepsen,  Don,  115,  137 

Johansen,  Robert,  41 

Johnson,  Mr.,  picture,  63 

Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew,  68 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Harold,  36-39 

Johnson,  Loren,  67,  68 

Johnson,  Nancy,  67,  68 

Johnson,  Warner,  67,  68 

Johnson,  Sally  (Mrs.  Warner),  67,  68 

Johnston,  Felton  M.,  3 

Johnston,  Mary,  26 

Jones,  Mrs.  Isaac  Jr.,  26 

Jungkunz,  William  J.,  215 

Junior,  George,  39 

Junior   Educational   Recreation   Center,   166 

Junior  Garden  Club,  39 

Junior  Women's  Guild,  165 

Justus,  Robert  R.,  225 

Kadarauch,  David,  67 

Kadarauch,  Karen,  67 

Kahl  Appliance  Co.,  32 

Kahley  and  Diffenbaugh,  advertisement,  17 

Kaldis,  Mrs.  William,  37,  39 

Kaney,  Mrs.  A.  0.,  16 

Kaney,  Mrs.  Celia,  40 

Kaney,  Floyd,  163 

Kaney,  Mrs.  Floyd,  165 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  174,  186 

Karcher,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  35-36 

pictures,  35,  37-39 
Kasten,  Lester,  picture,  160 
Kaufman,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  14,  58 
Keck,  Charles  G.,  63 
Keister,  Mrs.  Helen,  172 
Keister,  Philip,  v,  25,  110,  115,  172,  188 

pictures,  vi,  26 
Kelley-Williamson,  122 
Kendie,  Ray  M.,  7,  66,  69 

pictures,  9,  68 
Kennedy,  A.  C,  22 
Kent,  Illinois,  134 
Ker-Wid  Shoes,  33 
Kiburz,  Mrs.  Thomas,  57,  59 
Kielsmeier,  Arlyn,  66,  69 
Kielsmeier,  Carol,  69 
Kilburn,  John,  69 

Kilpatrick,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  picture,  16 
Kimes,  Mrs.  Harold  E.,  35,  38 
Kimes,  Robert  H.,  36,  39 
Kimes,  Mrs.  Robert  H.,  35,  39,  165 
Kimes,  Thomas  A.,  15 

picture,  14 
Kimes,  Mrs.  Thomas  A.,  14 
Kintzel,  Linda,  68 
Kitner,  Dale,  69 
Kittle,  Robert,  69 
Kiwanis  Club,  115,  137 
Klaas,  Milt,  69 
Kleckner,  Mrs.  George,  10 
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Klein,  Leonard,  38 
Kleppinger,  Virgie,  172 

picture,  173 
Kling",  Ken,  41,  68,  69 
Klink,  William,  picture,  19 
Klipping,  Mrs.  Odell  A.,  picture,  57 
Kloepping,  Sam,  69 
Klouser,  Harold,  69 
Kneale,  Blendon,  58 
Knecht,  Karl  Kae,  225 
Kneff,  J.,  picture,  63 
Knight,  Darrell,  69 
Knipschild,  Leon,  108 
Knowlton,  Mrs.  Charles  D.,  213-215 
Knowlton,  Mrs.  Kenneth  H.,  25,  27 

picture,  26 
Koenig-,  Robert  F.,  26 
Koenig,  Wilbur  A.,  24 
Koenig,  William  R.,  24 
Korf.  Linda,  67,  68 
Korf,  Susan,  67,  68 
Kortemeier,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  39 
Kortemeier,  V.  Karl,  45,  115,  137 
Kortemeier,  Mrs.  V.  Karl,  45 
Kortes,  Christie,  59 

picture,  58 
Kortner,  Martin,  69 
Kracht,  Mrs.  Louis,  60 
Krape,  William  W.,  22 
Krape  Park,  viii,  55,  63,  65 
Kratzer,  Mrs.  C.  C,  14 
Kresge,  S.  S.  Co.,  33 
Kriens,  Mrs.  Henry  H.,  13 
Kriens,  Kay,  67,  68,  69 
Kriens,  Peggy,  69 
KroguU,  Judy,  58 
Kruse,  Ethel  (Mrs.  Harry),  68 
Krzynski,  Mrs.  Donald,  pictures,  15,  57 
Kubitz,  Karl  H.,  63 
Kubitz,  Mrs.  Karl  H.,  55 
Kubitz,  William,  66,  68,  69 
Kuehl  Jewelers,  134 
Kuehl,  Marilee,  69 
Kuehner,   Robert   D.,   215 
Kuhlemeyer,  Eugene,  69 
Kunkle,  Glen  F.,  10,  13,  45,  55,  120,  122,  145-146 

message  from,  5 

picture,  140 
Kutsus,  Mrs.  Florence,  picture,  16 

Laabs,  Bernie,  69 
LaBounty,  Dorian,  45 
Lafferty,  Becky,  68 
Lafferty,  Melvin,  67 
Lafferty,  Stephen,  67,  68 
LaFollette,  Philip  F.,  24 
LaFrandre,  Jack,  45,  47 
Laible,  Donald  F.,  14,  45,  47,  68 
Laible,  Mrs.  Donald  F.,  14,  45,  68 
Lamont,  J.  S.,  22 
Lanark,  Illinois,  16 
Lancaster  Township,  16 
Landgraf,  the  Rev.  Anthony  P.,  67 


Larson,  Helen,  39 
Lattig,  Bobby,  31 

picture,  30 
Lattig,  Mrs.  Eugene,  picture,  13 
Laughlin,  Everett  E.,  67 
Laughlin,  Mrs.  Everett  E.,  61,  112,  165 

pictures,  60,  165 
Laughlin,  Hope,  68 
LaVelle  Camera  &  Hi-Fi  Center,  33 
Lawver,  Virgil,  69 
Layton,  Janice,  69 

League  of  Women  Voters,  123,  125,  137 
Le-Aqua-Na  Lake,  dedication  of,  viii,  107-108 
Lecompton  Plan,  174,  176,  186 
Leid,  Gene,  68 
Lena,  Illinois,  108 
Lena  Lions  Club,  108 
Levy,  Sol,  32 
Levy,  Mrs.  Sol,  38-39,  45 
Le-Win  High  School  Band,  107 
Lewis,  Lloyd,  222 
Life  magazine,  v,  46,  50,  66,  72,  91,  98-99,  104, 

120-124,  127-128,  130-134 
Lightfoot,  Joseph,  67 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  48-55,  105,  156,  174-194, 
196-202,  209,  212 

commemorative  stamps  of,  59 

descriptions  of,  186,  195-196 

facsimile  letter  from,  27 

handwriting  of,  vi 

pictures  of,  ii,  178,  193,  218-219 

speeches  of,  202 

transportation  to  debate,  16,  26 
Lincoln,  Mrs.  Abraham,  207 

(See  also  Todd,  Mary) 
"Lincoln,  the   Debater"    (statue),   6,  218-219 

unveiling  of,  23-24,  219 
Lincoln,  Hunter,  27 

Lincoln-Douglas    debate,    atmosphere    at    time 
of,  199-200 

ceremonies  at  site  of,  viii,  13,  214,  216-217 

challenge  to,  196-197 

contemporary  appraisals  of,   191-192 

history  of,  156,  174-188,  195-202 

previous  celebrations  of,  21-24 

quotations  from,  193-194 

reenactment  of,  viii,  20,  47-56,  145-156 

results  of,  189-190 

significance  of,  220-223 
"Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  of  1858,"  Sparks,  188 
"Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  at  Freeport,  111., 

The,"  Crawford,  v,  110,  223 
Lincoln-Douglas  monument,  203-204 

commemorative  exercises  at,  viii,  13,  214, 
216-217 

dedication  of,  21-23,  213,  215-217 

inscriptions  on,  215,  217 
Lincoln-Douglas    Society,    v-vi,    12-15,    44-45, 
105,  110,  115,  216-217 

Board  of  Directors,  v,  6,  9 

founding  of,  6-7 

headquarters  of,  11 
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Lincoln-Douglas   Society   (continued) 

list  of  sponsoring  members,  8 

present  officers  of,  7 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  35 
Lincoln   National  Life  Foundation,  27 
"Lincoln  the  President,"  Randall,  191 
"Lincoln:  the  War  Years,"  Sandburg,  192 
Lincoln's  bed,  156 
Linden,  John  M.,  109,  120 
Linden,  Mrs.  John  M.,  43,  109 
Lindfors,  Mrs.  Onni,  14 
Lippmann,  Walter,  222 
Little,  C.  H.,  &  Co.,  39 
Little,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  27 
Lizer,  Allen,  167 
Llewellyn,  Mrs.  F.  G.,  14 
Lloyd,  Jeannette,  65,  68 

pictures,  65,  67-68,  104 
Long,  Mrs.  Arthur,  picture,  57 
Long,  Daryl,  68 
Long,  John,  16 
Long,  Joyce,  68 
Lovejoy,  Owen,  188 
Lowden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  0.,  22 
Lozier,  Gladys,  26 

picture,  57 
Ludwig,  Kristine,  68 
Luecke,  Charles,  32 
Luecke,  Charles,  family,  picture,  117 
Luecke,  J.,  picture,  63 
Luecke  Jewelers,  34 
Luncheons,  110-111 
Lungwitz,  Ann,  57 
Lynch,  Mrs.  Fredric,  15,  35,  38-39 

pictures,  35,  216 
Lyon,  Marvin  H.,  225 

McAvin,  John  F.  Jr.,  30 

McCosh,  Dave,  63 

McCulloch,  E.  G.,  pictures,  32,  67,  68 

McCulloch,  Mrs.  E.  G.,  67,  68 

McCulloch,  Joel,  68 

McHugh,  Mrs.  William  G.,  picture,  16 

McKillip,  Joe,  69 

McMurtry,  R.  Gerald,  224 

McNary,  Douglas,  69 

McNess,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  110 

picture,  112 
McNess,  Portia,  69 
McPhail,  Harry  R.,  picture,  160 
Madden,  Mrs.  George,  55 
Madden,  Lauren,  67 
Madden,  Marrianne,  68 
Madden,  Mrs.  Robert,  68 
Mahoney,  Mrs.  F.  X.,  25 

pictures,  25-26 
Main  Street  Evangelical  United  Brethren 

Church,  137 
Mammoser,  Donald,  picture,  16 
Marks,  Gene,  108 

Marsh,  Walter  L.,  Chief  of  Police,  11 
Marske,  Mrs.  William  H.,  165 
Martin,  George  W.,  25,  67 


Martin,  Mrs.  George  W.,  59 

Marvin,  M.  B.,  23 

Marvin,  Matthew  A.,  27 

Masonic  Temple,  viii,  15,  23-24,  35,  57,  59,  140 

165,  167 
Massey,  Raymond,  42 
Massie,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  55 
Matherson,  Harry,  68 
Matter,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  14 
Maxwell,  Philip,  44-45 
Mayer,  Clarence,  10 
Medill,  Joseph,  48-49,  182,  184 
Meinzer,  Ardith,  59 
Mellnick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles,  68 
Mellnick,  James,  126 
Men's  Garden  Club,  15,  216 
Merck  Book  Store,  33 
Mernitz,  Mrs.  Robert  H.,  13 
Messing,  Marvin  Jr.,  35-36,  39 
Messing  &  Becker,  34 
Metz,  Edmund,  27 
Metz,  Mrs.  Maynard,  10 
Metzl,  Ervine,  138,  142 
Meyer,  Chas.  E.,  &  Co.,  26 
Meyers,  Robert,  69 
Meyers,  Mrs.  Russell,  36 
Micro  Switch  Division,  Minneapolis-Honeywell, 

11,  123,  137 
Miles,  Tony,  63 
Miller,  David,  59,  68 
Miller,  Gerald,  59 

picture,  58 
Miller,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  165 
Milner,  F.  C,  22 
Milota,  Leo,  69 

Missouri  Compromise,  174,  176,  186 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Grace  Ellen,  58 
Mitchell,  Col.  James,  156,  181,  184-185 

picture,  179 
Mitchell,  Margaret,  156 
Mitchell,  Robert  B.,  22 
Modern  Plumbing  Co.,  32 
Moerk,  John,  68 
Moogk  Drug  Store,  34 
Mook,  Marilyn,  68 
Mook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William,  68 
Moore,  Sue,  69 
Moorhead,  Agnes,  42-43,  224 
Moose  Hall,  167 
Moren,  Robert,  63 
Morey,  George  Jr.,  143 
Morris,  Don,  160 
Morris,  John,  10,  108,  146 
Moshonas,  Natalie,  69 
Moss,  Marian,  69 
Moss,  Mrs.  Ralph,  69 
Moss,  Robert,  64 
Muse,  E.  K.,  12 
Muse,  Nora  Kay,  68 
Myers,  Charles,  68 
Myers,  Mrs.  Harry  L.,  picture,  13 
Myers,  Tom,  67 
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Nail,  Mrs.  William  G.,  picture,  16 

National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  143 

National  Guard,  13,  21 

National  Tea  Company,  121 

NBC-TV,  13,  20,  54 

Neff,  Charles,  69 

Nehrling,  Karl  M.,  15 

picture,  216 
Nelson,  Mrs.  Hal,  59 
Nelson,  Jim,  68 

Nelson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert,  68 
Nettles,  Sharon,  41 
Neumann,  Delia,  69 
Nevins,  Allan,  191,  197 
New  Salem,  Illinois,  55 
New  York  Evening  Post,  180-181,  184-185, 

199-200 
New  York  Tribune,  199 
Newberry,  Clifford,  118 

Newberry  Wallpaper  &  Paint  Headquarters,  34 
Newcomers'  Club,  165 
Newman,  Ralph  G.,  146,  225 
Neyhart,  Carl  H.,  109-110 

picture,  113 
Nevhart,  Mrs.  Carl  H.,  v,  7,  31,  66,  68,  109-110, 

115,  130,  188,  192,  204 

pictures,  vi,  9,  30,  113,  116 
Neyhart,  Fritz,  204 
Nicholson   Mrs.  Clarice,  picture,  13 
Nicholson,  Sheila,  69 
Nickell,  Vernon,  146 
Nilles,  Arlene,  pictures,  15,  57 
Nimmo,  Anna  Belle   (Mrs.  Joseph  W.),  67 
Nimtz,  F.  Jay,  121,  146,  224 
Nixon,  Richard,  letter  from,  2 
Noeske  Bros.,  34 
Norris,  George  W.,  24 

Northern   Illinois   Teachers'   Association,    17 
Northwestern  Telephone  Company,  The,  11 
Nurmet,  Harry,  58 

O'Brien,  Pat,  67 

O'Connell,  Gerald,  17,  63,  69 

picture,  68 
O'Connell,  Judith,  69 
O'Connell,  Patricia,  69 
O'Konski,  Alvin,  220 
Old  businesses,  26-27 
"Old  Punch,"  34 
Olson,  Jane,  68 
Opel,  Don,  12 
Osheroff,  Lynn,  58,  68 
Otting,  Merlin,  32 

Paar,  Judy,  69 
Pageants,  in  1915,  23 

in  1922,  23 

in  1958,  viii,  15,  65-72 
Parachute  jumps,  23,  164 

Parades,  centennial,  viii,  13-15,  20,  44-45,  115- 
137 

in  1858,  178-180 

in  1908,  22 


Parent  Teachers'  Association,  Senior  High 

School,  58 
Parker,  Berma  (Mrs.  James),  67 
Parker,  James,  67,  166 
Pash,  Phillip,  picture,  19 
Pash,  Mrs.  R.  D.,  165 
Patterson,  Wesley  H.,  225 
Pattison,  Douglas,  22 
Pearl  City  Band,  23 
Peck,  Ebenezer,  27 
Pennsylvania  House,  36,  168 

advertisement,  217 
Penson,  Liz,  69 
Penticoff,  Marilou,  69 
Perkins,  Frederic,  36-39 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Richard,  38-39,  57 
Perkins,  Stella  M.  (Mrs.  J.  V.),  30-31,  35,  38, 

59 
Perkins  Studio,  34 
Peters,  Mrs.  Fred,  picture,  57 
Pfender,  William,  39 
Pfisterer,  Thomas  R.,  7,  66,  69 
Philadelphia  Press,  200 
Photographic  exhibit,  viii,  59 
Pickells,  the  Rev.  J.  R.,  23 
Pierce,  Grace,  57 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Theodore,  165 
Pittsley,  William,  17,  69 
Place,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  14 
Poe,  Elwyn,  27 
Polhill,  Mrs.  Floyd,  10 
Poling,  Dr.  J.  A.,  22 
Political  campaigns,  of  1858,  201-202 

modern,  220-223 
Political  organizations,  11,  13-14,  174 

(See  also  names  of  political  parties) 
Pomeroy,  Mary  (Mrs.  Robert),  67,  68 
Pomeroy,  Robert,  67,  68 
Pontiac  State  Prison,  12 
Popp,  Mrs.  Violet,  31 

picture,  30 
Postage  stamp  ceremonies,  viii,  140-143 
Postage    stamps,   commemorative,    17,   31,    59, 

138-143 
Pratt,  Dennis,  69 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Harry  E.,  110 
Pritikin,  Lorraine  (Mrs.  George),  38,  67 
Public  buildings,  decorating  of,  12 
Public  Service  Co.,  33,  122 
Purkey,  Leon,  32 

Quality  Liquor  Store,  33 
Quota  Club,  16,  69 
committee,  13 

Rademaker,  Jean,  137 

Rademaker  family,  124-125 

Radio  coverage,  v,  10,  17,  20,  44-53,  115 

Rainbow  Girls,  136 

Rampenthal,  Mary  Jean,  67,  68 

Randall,  James,  191 

Randolph,   Eskil,   163 
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Rasmussen,  Arthur,  112 

Rasmussen,  Mrs.  Arthur,  15,  39,  60-62,  112 

pictures,  16,  60,  216 
Rawleigh,  Mrs.  Lucile,  6 
Rawleigh,  W.  T.,  6,  24,  188,  218-219 
Rawleigh,  W.  T.,  Company,  The,  123 
Rawleigh  Band,  24 
Rawleigh  Museum,  viii 
Read,  F.  A.,  6 
Read,  F.  A.,  Co.,  33 
Rech,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  14 
Redmer,  Mary  Jane,  59 
Reed,  Evelyn,  69 
Reel,  Edwin  L..  15 

picture,  14 
Rehfeldt,  Philip,  68,  166 
Reidelbaugh,  Leroy,  26 
Reinhold,  Mrs.  L.  P.,  14 

Republican  County  Central  Committee,  11,  13 
Republican  Party,  174,   176-177,   183-184,  187- 

190,  198-199,  201 
Resh,  Eleanor,  57 
Resh,  John  A.,  9,  140-143 
Resh,  Lucy  (Mrs.  John  A.),  67,  68,  166 
Retail  Council,  11 
Retail  displays,  committee  for,  32 

list  of,  32-34 
Rhode,  Charles,  108 
Richardson,  Carl,  47,  55 
Riche,  A.  L.,  v,  110 

picture,  113 
Riche,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  110 

picture,  113 
Richman,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  59 
Richter,  Marie,  57 
Riddell,  Wm.  W.,  picture,  10 
Rideout,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  14 
Ridgway  Appliance  and  TV,  34 
Rieger,  Mrs.  K.  B.,  14 
Rimington,  Avis,  67,  68 
Rimington,  Dorothy  (Mrs.  Robert)  67,  68 
Rimington,  Elise,  67,  68 
Rimington,  Paul,  67,  68 
Rimington,  Robert,  67,  68 
Ringer,  C.  L.,  Co.,  33 
"Rivalry,  The,"  17,  42-43 

committee  for,  15 

research  for,  195-202 
Roberg,  Chester  C,  47 
Roberts,  Mary  Joan,  68 
Roberts,  Ralph  R.,  3 
Robertson,  Duane,  164 
Robinson,  Frank,  picture,  24 
Rocho,  Edward  M.,  picture,  24 
Rockford,  Illinois,  20,  45,  47,  128 
Rockford  Morning  Star,  v,  118,  137 
Roe,  David,  picture,  57 
Rolinger,  George,  115,  137 
Roll  of  honor,  26 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  21,  216-217 

picture,  213 
Roosevelt,  Col.  Theodore  Jr.,  217 
Rosenstiel,  Mrs.  E.  C,  57 


Roth,  Mrs.  Glen,  60 

Rothstein,  Maurice,  picture,  32 

Rothstein's,  34 

Rotta,  Richard,  69 

Rotzler,  J.,  picture,  63 

Rowell,  Lee,  28 

Rowland,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  39 

Royal  Neighbors  of  America,  128-129 

Rubendall,  Willard  C,  24,  63-64 

Ruegg,  Fred  W.,  4 

Ruhl's,  33 

Russell,  Mrs.  Ronald,  165 

Ruth,  Mrs.  Robert,  26,  66,  69 

picture,  68 
Ryan,  Tom,  69 

St.  John's  church,  129 

St.  Louis  Missouri  Republican,  179-180,  183 

St.  Vincent's  school,  134 

Salberg,  Lowell  P.,  66,  67,  68,  69 

Salter,  the  Rev.  Clayborn,  145 

Sandburg,  Carl,  68,  192,  196 

Sanders,  Mrs.  Roy,  9 

Sauer,  Leona,  57 

Schaefer,  Lewis,  picture,  57 

Scharman,  William,  13 

pictures,  13,  16 
Schenck,  Darwin,  67 
Schenck,  Mary,  67 
Schirmer,  Elmer,  9 
Schlegel,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  110 

picture,  112 
Schleicher,  Mayor,  45 
Schmelzle,  Joan,  69 

Schmelzle,  Robert  J.,  v,  7,  47,  55,  105-107,  112, 
145-146,  153,  155,  159-161,  166 

pictures,  v-vi,  7,  9-10,  105,  166 
Schmelzle,  Mrs.  Robert  J.,  109 

picture,  166 
Schmelzle,  Tom,  68 
Schmertman,  Eleanor,  69 
Schmidt,  the  Rev.  Mr.,  22 
Schmitt,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  110 
Schmitt,  Neel,  58 
Schneider,  Mrs.  L.  Rideout,  110 
Schneiderman,  Harry,  69 
Schoch,  Mabel,  68 
Scholes,  Howard  B.,  v,  25,  219 

pictures,  vi,  26 
Scholes,  Mrs.  Howard  B.,  14 
Scholes,  Mollie,  69 

Scholten,  Mrs.  Milton  G.,  pictures,  15,  57 
Schoonhoven,  Terry  Lee,  58 
Schopf,  Shirley,  68 
Schramm,  Mrs.  Alfred,  picture,  57 
Schriver,  Lincoln  0.,  156 
Schriver,  Mrs.  R.  B.,  110,  172 

picture,  173 
Schroder,  Mrs.  John,  picture,  57 
Schulte,  Mrs.  Walter,  36 
Schulz,  Mrs.  Kenneth,  39 
Schumm,  Lorenz  C,  110,  224 
Schuyler,  Karl  C,  23 
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Schwarz,  Genevieve,  36-37 
Schwarz,  John,  &  Sons,  34 
Schwendiman,  Dwight,  68 
Schwendiman,  Glenn,  67,  68 
Schwendiman,  Mrs.  Glenn,  66,  68,  69,  110 

picture,  68 
Schwendiman,  John,  68 
Schwendiman,  Stephen,  68 
Schwengel,  Frederick,  119-120,  146 
Scott,  Don,  13 

Scottish  Highlanders  Bagpipe  Band,  120,  137 
Seeker,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  36-39 

picture,  35 
Seeker,  Patricia,  36-37,  39 
Seeley,  Robert  M.,  109 
Seeley,  Mrs.  Robert  M.,  v,  7,   15,  55,  58,  109 

pictures,  vi,  9,  15,  58 
Seely,  Mrs.  Ted,  35,  39 
Seeman,  Ernest,  66,  67,  69 

picture,  68 
Seeman,  James,  67 
Seeman,  Linda  Joy,  129 
Seeman,  Steve,  68 
Seeman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter,  68 
Seger,  John  P.,  14 

Seidel,  E.  George,  111,  119-120,  140,  142-143,  146 
Senatorial  reception,  viii,  111-113 
Sensenbaugh,  Jean,  69 
Sewing  Machine  Center,  33 
Shaw,  B.  F.,  22 
Shaw,  Elwyn  R.,  23 

picture,  24 
Shay,  Art,  66,  72,  77,  90,  94 
Sheehan,  T.  J.,  22 
Sheetz,  Mrs.  Charles  R.,  213 
Sheetz,  General,  22 
Sheetz,  H.  M.,  210 
Shelly,  Joe,  12,  146 

message  from,  5 

picture,  11 
Sherwood,  Robert  E.,  55 
Shianna,  Pete,  58 
Shouer,  Mrs.  Homer,  57,  59 
Sikes,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  39 

pictures,  35,  173 
Simmons,  Mrs.  George,  27 
Simmons,  Gwen,  68 
Sinclair  &  Baker,  211 
Sinclair  &  Moellenberndt,  32 
Singer,  Harry,  32 
Singles  Club,  165 
Sizzle  Shop,  129 
Skarce,  Albert,  36 
Skyrms,  Mrs.  James,  165 
Slavery,  151-152,  174,  176,  187-189,  191-192 
Sleezer,  Norman,  7,  105 

pictures,  9,  105 
Small,  William  H.,  120,  122,  225 
Smith,  Art,  68 
Smith,  Don,  67 

Smith,  Don,  Furniture  Store,  34 
Smith,  Duane,  58 
Smith,  Elbert,  120,  146,  224 


Smith,  Emma  Voigt  (Mrs.  Rodney  A.),  67 

Smith,  Frederick  G.,  109 

Smith,  Mrs.  Frederick  G.,  27,  109 

Smith,  JoAnne,  68 

Smith,  Marsha,  69 

Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  F.,  109 

Smith,  Natalie,  67 

Smith,  Robert  M.,  67 

Smith,  Mrs.  Stanley,  pictures,  15,  57 

Smith,  Voigt,  66,  69 

Smithe,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  14,  110 

Smithe,  Mrs.  Mary  Henney,  27,  36 

Snap,  Lee,  67 

Snidtker,  Mrs.  Richard,  69 

Snow,  Mrs.  Bert,  39 

Snyder,  Charles  L.,  136 

Soicup,  Richard,  45,  66-67,  126-127 

picture,  104 
Soldiers'  Field,  Chicago,  14-15,  20,  44-45,  47,  54 
Solt,  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Israel,  36 
Souvenirs,  13,  15-17 
Sowers,  Tim,  58 
Sparks,  Edwin  Erie,  188 
Spencer's  Luggage  Shop,  33 
Spielman,  Linda,  58 
Springfield  State  Register,  189 
Spurgeon's  Store,  33 
Staben,  Mrs.  Carleton,  69 
Stackhouse,  Dean,  69 
Stackhouse,  Mrs.  Dean,  69 
Stahl,  Harry  H.,  23 
Stallard,  T.  K.,  59 

picture,  58 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  The,  144 
State  Bank  of  Freeport,  127 
Steffen,  Mrs.  Frederick,  67 
Steffen,  Linda,  69 
Steffen,  Susan,  166 
Stephan,  Al  N.,  23 
Stephens,  Darrell,  67 

Stephenson  County  Bar  Association,  125 
Stephenson   County  Board  of  Supervisors, 

Resolution,  29 
Stephenson  County  in  1850  to  1860,  174-177 
Stephenson  County  Fair  Board,  11 
Stephenson  County  Historical  Museum,  16, 
26-27 

display  at,  viii 
Stephenson  County  Historical  Society,  128, 137 

centennial  activities  of,  25-27 
Stephenson  County  Home  Bureau,  130,  137 
Stephenson   County   Humane   Society,    136-137 
Stephenson  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co., 

advertisement,  189 
Stephenson  County  Sportsmen's  Club,  108 
Stevens,  Mrs.  Charles  F.,  14 
Stewart,  Suzanne,  69 
Stewart,  Mrs.  William,  110 
Stiles,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Church,  27 
Stocking,  Charles  F.,  24 
Stoskopf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  l/ouis,  106 
Stout,  Clifford,  69 
Stracke,  Win,  47 
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Stransky,  Franklin  U.,  108 
Stratton,  William  G.,  10,  36,  45,  108-109,  120- 
121,  153,  159,  224 

message  from,  5 

pictures,  107-108,  119,  140 
Stratton,  Mrs.  William  G.,  36,  109,  120-121 
Strawn,  Tanys,  68 
Strohecker,  Bert,  69 
Stubbe,  Arlon,  68 
Student  essay  contest,  58 
Stukenberg,  Anita,  68 
Stukenberg,  Annette,  68 
Stukenberg,  Mel,  32 
Stukenberg,  Mrs.  Wesley  W.,  39 
Stukenberg  Implement  Sales,  34 
Stukenberg's,  33 
Sudler,  Louis,  144-145,  225 
Sullivan,  Joe,  69 
Summerfield,  Arthur  E.,  139-140,  143 

picture,  138 
Swaim,  Mrs.  Allen,  39 
Swanson,  Marilyn,  61 
Sweet,  M.  P.,  211 
Sweet  Adelines,  131 
Sweet  &  Hibbard,  advertisement,  19 

Taft,  Lorado,  218 
Taubert,  Lyall  W.,  66,  69 
Tavenner,  Theron  C,  138 
Taverns,  Sunday  opening  of,  17 
Taylor,  B.  Curtis,  7 

picture,  9 
Taylor,  Mrs.  B.  Curtis,  110 
Taylor,  Charles  W.,  12,  25 

pictures,  11,  25-26,  32 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  36-38 
Taylor,  Dave,  115,  167 

pictures,  20,  167 
Taylor,  Jack,  67 
Taylor,  Jill,  67 
Taylor,  Oscar,  27 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Oscar,  21 
Taylor,  Phyllis,  67 
Taylor,  Winnie  L.,  21,  213 

Taylor  Park,  viii,  6,  13, 15,  20,  23,  54,  57,  164,  219 
Tee  Lee  Popcorn,  131,  137 
Television  coverage,  13,  20,  54 
Temple  Quartet,  22 
Theta  Rho,  136 
Thomas,  Benjamin,  191 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Bennie,  166 
Thomas,  Lowell,  68 
Thompson,  Karen,  67 
Thompson,  Troy,  69 
Thomson,  Vernon,  109,  119-120,  143,  224 

picture,  140 
Thomson,  Mrs.  Vernon,  109,  120 
Thrifty  Shop,  32 

Tilkemeier,  Mrs.  Clarence,  15,  35-37,  39,  216 
Time  magazine,  46,  50,  52-55,  72,  77,  90-91,  94, 

98-99,  104,  137 
Todd,  Mary,  197 

See  also  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Abraham 


Toebelman,  Mrs.  Walter  H.,  61 

Toelle,  Mrs.  Robert,  60 

Toelle,  Susan,  68 

Toombs,  Mrs.  Irene  G.,  14 

Torchlight  parades,  20,  44,  178-180 

Towslee,  Mrs.  F.  H.,  6,  21 

Trembor,  Nellie,  27 

Trevillian,  Wm.,  picture,  24 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  45 

Triff,  Maxine,  67 

Trigg's  Paint  Store,  32 

Trojanowski,  Doris,  58 

Trumball,  Lyman,  174,  201 

Trunck,  Jim,  68 

Trunck,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  9,  38-39 

Turner,  Thomas  J.,  48-49,  51-52,  156,  174,  183 

picture,  184 
Twiss,  Gilbert,  225 
Tyra,  Mrs.  Willard,  38-39 

picture,  35 
Tyrell,  William  G.,  121-122,  143,  146,  224 

Uecker,  Ronald,  68 

Union  Loan  &  Savings  Association,  11,  126 
United  States  Army  Recruiting  Office,  134 
United  States  Congress,  85th,  concurrent  res- 
olution of,  3 
United  States  Post  Office  Department,  138 
Upp,  H.  H.,  209-211 
Uthlaut,  Carol,  69 


Valk,  Dieter,  67 

Valkema,  Quentin,  picture,  16 

Van  Aiken,  Esther  Headley,  116-117 

Vanco  Printers,  129 

Vandivere,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  38 

Vaterlaus,  Heinz,  v,  26,  40,  58,  79,  137 

picture,  19 
Vaterlaus,  Mrs.  Heinz,  66,  69,  162 
Vautsmeier,  Howard,  119 

picture,  118 
Vermont  Historical  Society,  27 
Veterans'  Memorial  Home,  viii,  111,  167 
Vincent,  Harold,  67 
Vogelei,  Mrs.  George  B.,  113 
Voigt,  Arthur,  66,  69 
Voigt,  Mardelle  (Mrs.  Arthur),  45,  66,  69 

picture,  68 
Voigt,  John,  45,  67 
Volk,  Leonard,  208 
Von  Buskirk,  Carl,  46,  137,  164 


Wacaser,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  61-62,  112 

picture,  60 
Wachlin,  George,  67 
Wachlin,  Velma,  67 
Wachtel,  Phil,  13 
Wagner,  Mrs.  Paul,  38 
Wagner,  William  H.,  22 

picture,  63 
Wagner  Printing  Company,  vi,  26-27 
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Wahler,  Richard  Jr.,  7,  9,  115 

picture,  10 
Walgreen,  Mrs.  Charles,  36,  38 
Walker  Mortuary,  136 
Walters,  Bud,  picture,  20 
Waltman,  J.  K.,  211 
Walton,  Clyde  C,  11,  110 
Ward,  Bill,  68 
Ward,  Elizabeth,  68 
Ward,  Mrs.  Maurice,  69 
Warren,  Mrs.  L.  T.,  37 
Wa-Tan-Ye  Club,  130 

contest  committee  of,  57 
Watson  Decorating  Products,  12 
Watz,  Barbara,  68 

Wayman,  Stan,  46,  50,  52-55,  91,  98-99, 104, 137 
Webb,  Barbara,  69 
Webb,  George,  66,  67,  68,  69 
Weber,  Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer,  22 
Wehrwein,  Winston,  69 
Welch,  Jerry,  32 
Wentworth,  John,  189 
Werkheiser,  Jack,  69 
Wessel,  Roy,  picture,  68,  69 
Wesson,  Eugene,  69 
Wesson,  Mrs.  Eugene,  69 
Wesson,  Kay,  67,  68 
Wesson,  Pat,  67 

Western  Newell  Manufacturing  Co.,  122 
Westphal,  William,  68 
WFRL  radio,  v,  10,  17,  20,  115 
WGN,  Chicago,  20 
Whig  Party,  174 
White,  Walter,  32 
White,  William  S.,  221 
White  Cloud  (ship),  199 
Wick,  Dorothy  (Mrs.  Thomas),  68,  167 
Wide  Awake  Girls,  135-136 
Widmer,  Harold  W.,  4,  10,  108,  120,  146 
Wiegand,  Mrs.  Kenneth,  39 
Wietzke,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  14 

Wilcox,  Charles,  15,  47,  54,  63-64,  66,  69, 123, 137 
Wilcox,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  14 
Wiles,  Mrs.  Robert  Hall,  213 
Wilhelms,  Esther,  59 
Wilkin,  Edward  A.,  67,  68 


Wilkin,  Florence  (Mrs.  Edward  A.),  67,  68 

Willems,  Robert,  picture,  19 

Williams,  F.  B.,  advertisement,  53 

Wilson,  Charles  Banks,  193 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  223 

Winn,  Ruth  A.,  v,  16,  25-26,  55 

pictures,  vi,  25-26,  55 
Winneshiek  Players,  Inc.,  69 
Winslow  Shoe  Co.,  33 
Winter,  G.  Ben,  63 
Wire,  Eleanor,  58 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  27 
Wittenmeyer,  Mrs.  Freeman  L.,  35,  38 
Wittenmeyer  and  Bangs,  33 
Wolf,  John,  16,  185 
Wolf,  John  E.,  127-128,  137 
Wolf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.,  26 
Wood,  Warren  L.,  4 
Woodcock,  W.  T.,  7 
Woodhouse,  Ann,  67,  68 
Woodhouse,  John,  67 
Woodhouse,  Mrs.  John,  25-26,  66,  68,  69 

pictures,  25-26,  68 
Wootan,  Mrs.  Ted,  10 
WREX,  Rockford,  20,  54-55 
Wright,  Earnest,  9,  115,  137 
Wright,  Mrs.  Earnest,  14,  165 
Wright,  James,  41 
Wiight,  Julene,  67 
Wright,  Maria,  118 
Wright,  William  0.,  22,  215-216 
WTVO,  Rockford,  20,  61 

Yager,  Mrs.  Elisabeth,  v,  18,  29,  59,  188 

pictures,  vi,  18-19 
Yeager,  George,  69 
Young,  Mrs.  Ann,  14 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  131-132 
Young's  Restaurant,  33 

Zartman,  Bill,  67 
Zartman,  William,  67 
Zeiders,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  v,  24,  68 

picture,  vi 
Zilmer,  Mrs.  Roy,  26 
Zimmerman,  Mrs.  Eai'l,  14 
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